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Preface. 

i. 

Edward Freeman’s Comparative Politics (1874) was confined to 
Europe. The object of the present treatise is to extend the area of 
investigation to Asia. The data used are Hindu, the political institutions 
and theories of Islam as well as those of China and Japan being set .part 
for separate treatment. 

The methodology is indicated in pp. 5—9, 163—166. Readers will 
notice that the thread of argument in the author’s previous writings, 
Hindu Art: Its Humanism and Modernism (1920), Hindu Achievements m 
Exact Science (1918), Folk-Element in Him 1 .: Culture (Ml)* Love in Hindu 
Literature (1916), Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes (1916) and Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology (Vol. 1,1914, Vol. II, Pi. 1,1921)1? here con¬ 
tinued and developed only to fit in with a new order of social phenomena. 

The study of institutions is base,! chiefly, or rather exclusively, or. 
inscriptions, coins and contemporary reports (Authorities A). The Sanskrit 
and Praia it treatises on politics and law as well a the semi-historical 
epics and birth stories (Authorities 13 and C) have sedulously been eschew¬ 
ed. This “literary” material has, if at all, been used by \\:.y of ra¬ 
tion, especially where strictly historical evidence was not forthcoming. 

The evidential value of these latter sources o information in a por- 
traya 1 of Realpolitik, excepting perhaps that of c-rt iin sections of the 
Arthaedstra , is as a rule very questionable. This circumstance is not 
? 'cquatcly realized by writers on Hindu law (public or private) but will 
ha. . to be grappled with from now on as a problem in inddogy. 

The size of the book has been considerably reduced by this nbimsi 
total exclusion of “literary” data. Brevity has been secured a' ' ! pie 
avoidance of lengthy extracts and plurality of a ;ost ideubcal ,, fcicnces 
from epigraphy: tomes. 

A readable account of public law. although unavoidably often shallow, 
meagre and halting, has been the end in view. Some of the cl, mus 
b ive, however, been purposely kept thin as the subject has been d«j lit 
vita at some length by previous writ civ Ami hi am -vent the df ussier 
' every , here as ennem: and allusive as pc-sible and is by no • wans 
exhaustive in reference. 

It has been sought, however tentatively, tv fib a gap in the history 
of m i und’s constitutional and '(mom dcr • lopmcut. But owing t> 
tbit dearth of data that might throw b .Tit on continuity '.he chronological 
treatment has nor always been fo’t to be significant. 

i he ‘ set,. 1 v "■ soi hut oi v,y t (Authorities . ) n.w been 
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nowledged in lie notes even vvliere theeoriginals 'nave been consulted. 
A few borrowed references, c. r. those to some of the Archaeological 
Survey Reports could nor be verified as the volumes were not available. 

The treatise will serve to cry halt not only to such statements as 
that ‘the simple device by which an orderly vote is taken and the minor¬ 
ity acquiesce in the rule of the majority as if it nad been their own is 
lounci for the first time as an every day method of discussion in Creek 
poht'oal In made by the neo-Hegelian Bosanquel; in his Philosophical 
Theory ■ the State (1899. pp. 4—5) but also . such as that “the earliest 
form of the . fate known to . ' is the city r ate of ancient Greece” in 
Hohhouse the anti-Hegelian's Social Evolution end Political Theory (1911. 
p. 141), Indeed, on fundamental points the volume delivers a front 
attack on the traditional Western prejudices regarding Asia such as are 
concentrated in Hegel, Cousin Max Muller, Maine, Janet, Smith, Wil¬ 
loughby, and Huntington, 

On th< other hand, the standpoint of the present undertaking is to 
be sharply distinguished from the trend of recent Indian researches on 
the Hindu constitution. Besides, on several issues, e. g. those bearing 
on tm d i: location, democracy, taxation, and so forth, the facts 
exhibited will i ■ doubt give a rude shock to the postulates of the political 
nationalists oi Young India. 

Main die interpretations are necessarily calculated to challenge 
. e conventional notions and therefore provoke a controversy. If they 


serve u men the questions an object of the book will have h, m realized. 

Hindu political tlieoiy, the second iheme of the treatise, doe not 
seem : nave been dealt with in its philosophical bearings by any writer 
i die Indian languages noi : u English, French and German, The short 
section >f the book In which this subject is treated might easily be 
exj ancle i into independent monogiaphs. It has been aimed here mainly 
to sugi; st new lines of inquiry. Notwithstanding much work done in 
.ii at law” owing to administrative necessity it may he mentioned 
t,i p'O't ;t that the legal philosophy of the l ndus is still a virgin field. 

Alt'gether, in viewpoint and method of approach as well as in F’e 
. d covered am’ in coudu: ns this is pcrhapsMhe first comprehensive 
atb npt at appraising, interpreting and laicizing the discoveries of 
lo.jiamnue i r students of political science, and thereby introducing to 
th«. i i v. r d the peoph of ancient India as peers of the Gre k's 
au.d Uu fd.mans and their di ev;J succc ■ ' down i iie uncial 

,/•••• •. bo ; in comliiilti' n.-making and i > speculation on the state. In 
t. s endca votn the author’s ally in logic'-' the critical techmque oi A bb< H. 
Bl'inlsciili, BrisSam.i, A. T. and R. \V. Carlyle, Dunning, l'iggis, Goirme, 
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Barth el emy, Lowie, and Schomann. These investigators — 
political and anthropological — are all the more acceptable because the 
studies undertaken by most of them have hardly any reference to the 
Orient and are to that extent untainted by any bias so far as Oriental 
culture is concerned. 

The invariable fallacies of such Eur-American savants — philos¬ 
ophical historians and historical philosophers — as deal with Tic facts 


and phenomena of the East have been discussed by the author in an essay 
on the “Futurism of Young Asia” in the I liter national Journal of Ethics 
(Chicago, July, 1918). These must have to be guarded against by every 
student who is interested in cultural inquiries for comparative sociology. 

A publication such as this could not have been undertaken previous 
to 1905, and nobody is more conscious than is the writer that a the 
strength of archaeological finds that are enriching the world's knowledge 


about Hindu culture from day to day many oi the statements in this 
present study will have to be cancelled, modified or rearranged ii the 
interest of a more “intensive" sociological interpretation. 

Attention has throughout been invited to the need for more data 
(bo!ii epochally and regionally). But, and this perhaps is more important 
for political science, the logical analysis of Hindu institutions and con¬ 
cepts with proper orientation to Western politics and political theories 
should call forth serious efforts on the pari ;f indologi c ts in ublic law. 


II. 

The book owes its origin to the lectures which were deliver:d (No¬ 
vember 1916— February 1918) at the State Universities o r Calif )rnia and 
Iowa and at Clark and Columbia Universities in the United Stares. A 
paper on “Democratic Ideals and Republican Institutions .in nuJia" 
embodying the substance of a pait of these lectures appeared in hie 
American Political Science Review (Novembei *918' and has o' wque illy 
'■aii incorporated as “Hindu Achievements in Democracy" in W U 
of the author's Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (1921). 

Par L of the materia! contained in the present book lias bec«< \vr:tu. u 
in French by the author himself for a cours- oi six lectures on Le Dio it 
Public des Hindoos at the University of Paris (February—March 19hl) 
and for two addresses, one before the Soci£t6 Asiatique (April ' N) 
on L1 ndianisme. et les sciences sociiiiet and the othei before the o .ado me 
des sciences morales e i politiques (Insritut «.ie France) on “La /V. ocrvdc 
hindoui' (jmy 1921). The ran , data have also been laid unPr cm- 
trihution while lecturing in German at the University of Berlin (Feb* 1922) 
on Poliiisch e. Sironuingen in der ,'disch n Kulur . 
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V^tianlrs arc due to the edi ors of the Political Science Quarterly (New 
fork, Deceni. r 1918 e>id Me.rch 1921), t!ie American Political Science 
Review (August 1919), the Modern Review (Calcutta, March and October 
1920), the 'nicenational Journal of Ethics (April 1920), the Veclic Maga¬ 
zine (Lahore July 1920), the Collegian (Calcutta. September 1920), the 
Hindustan Review (Allahabad, October 1020), the Journal of the Indian 
L . nomic Society (Bombay, 192!) am the Awuils of the , ■ vi erican Academy 
of liticai and Social Science (Philadelphia, September 1921), — journals 
in which about h, 11 of the present publication appeared as articles. In 
each instanc. the mat.rial has been revised and brought up to date in 
riard to bibliography. 

Thar:!.;, are likewise due to Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni of Rome for 
hi, in' rest in having the essay on gilds translated into Italian foi h.s 
Oiornale degti economic,ti c rivisla statistica (April 1920), to M. Paul 
Mcuson-Ou zel, agrege de l'Universite de Paris, for his having published 
n French resume of th chapter on constitution in the Revue de 
Syidhisnlli norique (August- -December 1920), as well as to the committee 
of ti e L ivcrsity of Calcutta on Sir Asutosh Mcokerjee Silver Jubilee 
Vo ; ..s for their desire to have a contribution from the author, which 
hi, . Jen 'ally Is being : /ailed of in the present work. 

i F ive pleasure ,'n acknowledging my personal obligations to the 
authorities of the iiiu .ries at Harvard and Columbia Univer hies, Hew 
Vnik rub.'ic Library, biblloth&quc Nationale (Paris), ana Preussische 
..’taatsbililiotl'ek (Berlin) lor he cot rtesies receive-1 at their hands, and 
also to ‘-rai/.un Ida Stielc <,f Innsbruck, author of Eue'weiss and Alpr se, 
who has verified ihe reference and done much of the library work. A id 
Vr h scietr.:' i .rest sho n in th.se investi. atione 1 am n - tefui to 
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Prol.ssors , hn D - y t j/.dwin R. A. Seligrn . and William R Shepherd 
ci Col 'mb'./ University, President G. Stanley Hall of Clarlr University, 
Pr: 0 c /or A. A GoWcuwelscr of the New York School for Social Research, 
Hi ;u< J Me Keen Cattell of the Scientific Monthly (New York), Rector 
. i Xppeil 1 t!?e ACtdii: ie he P ris, Dean F- <.arnau c of the Faculty 
di r k>H, Professors Charier H' i ami Charlc- I.yon-Caen, M. Gabriel 
•rrand L.- unionist Senat " Raphael-H/orgos l evy president of the 
.• ict.' il’Lcooinmh’ Politique dt ris, F.ditor Rudolf Pecltel of the 
hnir chc RutnL.c ' au (Berlin). Professors Wall I'. ? Vogel, Alou Brandi, 
bd. trd Meyer, Hernia r.:i ' ihumnc' i and Heinrich Li'idtrs of the 
Um' ■ f / i Berlin, an< S i -coir Carl Becker. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Comparative Politics from Hindu Data. 

Section J. 

A Yugantara in Political World-View, 

The world is moving fast. The accepted postulates of sovereignly, 
nationality md de ( :racy have been undermined by > e Great War. 
The doctrine of the will of the people as the basis o' the state is no 
linger to k lain a pious wish o r Rousseauesque philosophers. Ini ...» iv<\ 
referendum and recall arc on the fair ty to ring out “representative” 
government and inaugurate once more an era of “direct democracies”, 
Th quality of democracy itself is being powerfully affected by V: 
advance of public ownership and municipalization, socialistic usurpation 
and communistic expropriation, as well as schemes for “progressive” 
taxation and repudiation of national debt. For, Mother Earth has com¬ 
menced leavening the conventional “popular government’ of the past 
three generations with the flesh and blood of the masses and in m ml 
workers, tin real People in ihe human species. 

Nor is constitution-making untouched by the all rmnd crc.* ive urge 
that is stirring mankind to its depths. The idealists of Young Russia 
have embarked on an epochmaking experiment in the mailin': :dr \ of 
an. , ^Functional” (o nal) sovereignty^ 

with its con.--.iary of so ictic (conciR <r) autonomy, and , , mic (luigm w) 
independence with its co diary o- : reg onal (terr?roiiul) rewloin, an 'ddr 
.mtch-woids in cconomico-political self-detern motion. t v.msly muni. !i, 
‘■he vity an*.' dan republics of ancient Eur-Asia oil the me hand, mid 
medieval gilds and feudalistic decentralization or fa's:- y fairc on m 
o ier, • -e thus being rdiabibtated to tl• c modern *.onciit ons oi wirelc. . 
idi. raphy, an-, igatlon an ! ong-ddtancc phones. 

Namrally, therefore, the “monistic** (henry of the nmnipotu - d ito, 
such j v as conceive.. • y philosophers from Rodin ai 1 obbes to \ustin 
:md Hegel, is being found ‘ be t< o palpably Ir'uRqmuc' • •xpkiin dm 

1 Moi'.m rich ,.cgal Phiio > nhy (fv nl.-,, Ui:.!C-.ig 1. . t nlt ana Tn .lOij .l, j#(> 

*L. U LX]]J, 254, 339-344. 

Sarknr, VoIHL.u I, utian>. 
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V*>--— 

^ Zealpouiik of numerous dc facto sovereign saniuhas or corporations that 
flourish within the body politic. A radical critique of the classical school 
,,j sovereignty is being sought in Duguit's Les Transformations du Droit 
Public. The actual federalization or pluralization of authority, i. e. the 
multiplicity of imperio in unperio in the alleged unitary state-systems 
today is tending to “discredit” the state itself as an instrument 
; .. ; a ] well-being. 1 fV. , whik the l. nins and Licbkncchtites are bib 
seeking tc abolish property in otd. r to usher in a new socio-economic 
order, in the enthusiasm of recent legal thought in Fran-e the state lias 
already ceased io exist. And to crown ah. the almost Messianic Bolshevism 
of November 1917, especially ..ucn as it has operated in international 
diplomacy and in the formulation of policy towards subject races and 
colonies,- quixotic although it may appear fr< n the Bastille of orthodox 
- >rj iiLi :r.' has pusher into the limbo oi oblivion the messages of 1776, 
i;»o and 1848. Altogether, a momentous yugdnlara or transformation 
of the r : mo-spirit is on in political Weltanschauung. 

In the Orient as in the Occident, everywhere, futurist - are voicing 
the discontent of Shelley, the arch-Bolshevist of ail ages. 


“1 ,ie wield is weary of the past, 

Oh might it die or rest at last!’ 

b he spirit <v .ie abc'uion he status quo is abroad, it is almost a an 
t"u , ■ io talk 1 ne days that are no more or wait o take a stock of 
the leavings >f history. The greatest demand o' the hour is an emanci- 
|i,itir:n of Hie h. Uect from history, from tradition, lrom expciicnce, 
'roil “social inher anci”. 

This new scepticism of “searching anci impetuous souls , b.e Brow- 
;iiiir - faith that ";nen ser-m made lor somethi g better than the times 
produce , could nr ' . have invaded systematized bodies of knowl- 

i\|( i mased by academies. A revision e encyclopacitias is, therefore, 
ill ;| r oi the hour/' But wlule ml olh< r social sciences have accordingly 


, , 

p. 1... 10. 

t c 1 • tain) n i. Ail*Rrs<. .1 Oh Workers 1 , Soldier;: ’ ’.ui Peasant Deputies 

su\ -...bvr i<> p meed by (be Chi f of the Division of c IVople v Comm. iar.m 

f , . , , cl I . X f flu Nnv Yo:( tlitlv i (Lw 26 *916); Len i mid l.oi ’i/s 

t tl .. rynfntion, p».. 42\ _ v j; i • ••ami.it oi ie *‘C mnnu -t Inmnatb n.u' »’• t! ,s «v. • 

V rl; NnHm («*r: 3, ifi’jl)). 

' Cmr*-n< 'ef’tui :e« in inie'’ .al rv r ^imirtHo mny be watch a in fh‘ % { Uowhp ainnn^ 
v i 11 .nio»■ • ( '‘'/I ( 'tifiiu', p> • ,r (cj 1 ( te of Uic n '-iln i.c 

: , . 1.1 tl'bi t:j 1 f*|, |( , ;»H> - -.M, 3 tC» - - 7 ; P . tiaro Kindi's ' itf h 

* f/M ; ; L ! yi or; . a. v /V <i /<)■ rl :> ,/r tmthM In i'Uit ' Ol \ 20 T*, 'i Kitf'tfliu/ • 
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Undergoing a comprehensive AufkU.rurig owing to the impact 
tensive” studies in anthropology, the expansion of the bounds of 
psychology, and the mat rialistic conception (that generally passes fo- 
the “economic interpretation”) in history, the science of oriental 'ote is 
still in its non-age. Scholars, both in the West and the East, still take 
their cue from pioneer orientalists like Max M filler and Maine, ami arc 
used to interpreting the Indian “view of life” in terms of other-world- 
liness and pessimism, and appraising India’s social, juristic, political and 
economic existence as but a web of archaic institutions alleged to be 
essentially distinct from the western. The discrepancy between Ine 
retarded growth of indianisme and the “geometrical” p< gression in 
Ik advance of other human sciences is almost as wide as that between 
the moral and natural philosophies of today of which Korzybski with 
his rigor.'-is logic 01 the engineer lightly complains in tiic . c iciu ami 
Art of Human Engineering. 

But there Is no longer any reason for clinging to the ovci-.isy 
generalisations of .the first corpus of comparative studies. A scientific 


%L 


liisto. - m Hindu Napoleons and Frederick (lie Greats h. bee: ra a'reu 
I ossiblc in recent years through the wealth of cpigruphic data and oilier 
rcheological evidence, inadequate and fragmentary bough they be. 
New resources to be exploited by social : Jencc haw been thre" . open 
by the discovery o r old books like the Artha-sdsira 3 of Kautily. the 
Bismarck of the fir Hindu Empire (i. C. 32 ' ). 'These have been immeu- ' 
seiy multiplied indeed by the historical researches of scholars (.1 the two 
hemispheres lor about half ■ century. And then have air- ady borne soon 
nit like the one expected by Herdei from his researches in Ike Cnn an 
Volkssr For, that I; 1 wave of “roma iticism’ . the nationalist . 


ir.cnl ; of Young India, which has won recognition as t worldforce m 


r ‘‘*SQ) %• in Sjientifi '. Synthesis , 102—»0.S, lf-7~ 2Cio, Sehiiler’r /•/;< far..-, m, pv.-f .r, p|» l’*2- 
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i tr-ckV liurc and its Remtikiny, pp. 2< -.'8 2?l- -272, 2. »: Ko r -v jski. r, i 
< H n’.-i -\>m H. ory. pp. 17- -i« f 21, ‘..'4, —51.05; Gon inc’s J-'oiklon ?. • Histai .i Selena . 

“ • ’ * • -i ? 0; 0' Mind of Prlmivv: Mtn t . pp. IV, 2 C .' ’* 123, t r, :i -i V .:*< ihCut Sue -ft*, 
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national politics since August 7, 1905, is receiving a conscious 
guidance and direction from the solid results of unquestionable anti¬ 
quarian investigation. The sociological material is on the whole varied 
and copious enough to call for a philosophic handling, tentative albeit, 
in order that indology may be brought in lint with the tendencies’?!! 
other branches of modern inquiry. 

These secular achievements of ancient India, the Hindu political 
institutions and theories, are virtually new data of comparative politics. 
But they are not calculated to pin sociology down to the past. For, 
comparative politics is not necrol ogy. — the science of dead matter and 
tombstones, not archeology, — the study of fossils and paleontological 
phenomena. It is the science of I’elan tie la vie , that one touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin. Its material is “humanistic” and 
11 roughly vital, as it deals with the creative endeavors of mankind, 
— the organizations and ideals that the human will and intelligence 
have invented in different lands in order to promote social happiness. 
And its message is equally fruitful and life-serving. 

The coimiction is forced upon us from a new angle that the beha¬ 
vioristic psychology of the races is essentially similar. Man as a political 
animal has responded to the stimuli of the objective universe in much 
the same way in the Cast and the West. The limits of soda 1 science 
are ny Such knowledge automatically enlarged; a phenomenal expansion 
of the mind is the inevitable consequence: and the prevalent notion 
about the ; rsent tends to find at last its pioper place among the super¬ 
ficial bod) nt unscientific hlui n s\ In this wise, from an unexpected 
quarter, the Paracelsu. of to lay can discover fresh reasons for finding 






“No us- j in the past: only a seen’-* 

Of degradation, inibecilit — 

The record of disgraces best forgotten, 
A sullen page in human chronicles 
lit to erase.” 


\ he n w “enlightenment ,; and Renaissance, and the Novum Orgcmim 
ul 11 c I vvcnticth century can acquire therefore . significant impetus from 
studies in juris) rudence, public law, and political philosophy from the 


(IVuic. . • Ortfi If, „ i i ii’ Scott's ilwj Court I rp trts, p*>. 275--2b3; ^-ott’s Sur. y of *r- 
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oriental world of experience. And social science, tiius reconstructed, 
cannot fail lO have a powerful bearing on the current problems of the 
contemporary world. For, the acknowledgment by scientists of the ba^ic 
uniformity in the mental and moral make-up of humanity is the theo¬ 
retical pre-condition for a peaceful understanding of the diverge peon.es. 
Comparative politics will thus turn out to be a most helpful ally of 
practical statesmanship in the amicable adjustment of relations between 
Asia and Eur-America-. It will give birtli to a new internationalism quite 
in conformity with this era of transvaluation of values. 


Section 2. 


The instrument of Interpretation. 

The term “comparative” is, however, glibly used in modern socio¬ 
logical parlance. Bui errors creep in probably almost uncoi.'.ioiisly ■ ■> 
soon as one proceeds to employ it. At best it is only a method; and unless 
used with discrimination, like statistics it can be made to prove anythin', 
one wishes to prove In the manner of experiments in a chemical labor¬ 
atory, the social comparisons should be instituted under definitely know n 
conditions; and as in mathematics, the items to be compared shook he 
brought to a common denominator. Obviously a hill cannot be compared 
with a river (except as mere terrestrial objects). Nor can mollwn be 
rationally compared with orchids (except as . iere living bodies). Similarly, 
a foss'l or a mummy must not be compared with organisms that i mi.' cl 
to the environmental stimuli, nor a master be compared with a slave, 
— unless the basis of comparison be categorically stated and th condi¬ 
tions of comparison well defined. 

Now, the brightest period of Occidental civilization happens - be 
the darkest period of Oriental. And this, \ 1 ! the 

political-cu/n-industrial domination of the East by the West, in he 
ccnlh century and during ilio first years of the twentieth it may 
almost be said that Asia was for all practical purposes Ivin? cEad. 
Howsoever resentful orientals themselves may feel in rega ■! to die 
prevailing dbinociacy, not even the blindest idealist among th m uin 
ignore or minimize the situation. For, in tfte conjuncture of VQfld politic; 
he Orient has for quit.' a long period remained verb. .my the wlii. 
rnrni’s burthen”. Asia tod; s indisputably a continent of slaves, < jnt <. 
as well as de jacio (albeit noc everywhere de jure). And to add insult to 
injury, th; new life which has of late been pulsating through As mu 
humanity and iwhich has crc ited for Japan a first class rank in tire 
concert of world-po vem. is due to 'he ii. ; ivation furmshed mainly bv 
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America from Newton to Becquerel, from Washington and Rousseau 
.0 Mill ana Treitwnim. The inferiority of the Orient to the Occident in 


culture as well as in politics is thus from every ride an establish*.; fact 
of modem history. The tragedy of Young Asia, is complete. 

Under these conditions is it possible for Eur-American scholars to 
evaluate past As an achievements in science, industry, polities, art and 
philosophy at tt ir proper worth? Can it be conceived that dominant 
lacc; should lie abc to appreciate the human values in the life-processes 
of en .wculated slaves? Mere io an elementary fact in the psychology of 
successful tar ms that is chiefly responsible for the current fallacies in 
coiui nuiv'- sociology. It explains why the comparative method is yet 
i.i ns infancy, at any rate, the comparison of the claims of the Orient 
and +he Occident lo have contributed to the world’s scientific concepts 
and categories or to the building up of social and civic well-being 
Human memory, again, is very short. It does not go even so far back 
a one generation. If : impossible of course to call to one’s mind the 
dag' of pre-steam industry. And the discoveries relating to the adium 
group are bidding fair to throw into the shade even the marvellous 
technological rowci of tVic energies that underlie contemporary life and 
ciiicicncy. Ann yet how > td are these achievements? 1 And scientifically 
sneak' > v h >w many are they in number? The “pragmatic” answer lies 
in lie hit 'ory of Japan. This Asian country did not ia> mac than 
twenty-five years (1880—190.') to exploit the whole of western culture 
ia order to triumph over a great European power and he inviteu by 

Ai icrica lo dictate t. ns m the vanquished foe. 

Historically consider*-;, r me ol these achievements are fifty y irr 
old, otlier.-, se\ enty-flve almost none above a century. The stm • • engine 
was first applied to com on manufacture in 1785. But it did nut come 
iuiu general •!..■ uefore l... tliim decade «.• Uu- mu* to nth -ntury. Let 
j ■ . tr viualue the Ufe ana c- ul.tions of those “Pioneeis” 
i tii?.ed by Wa't Whitman who a few generations ago had 1 ci 

l, h the fomidati* ■. ' m,- Miudl. West and the Farthest West It 

, ;,i , f a i r to • ullc.t the Social and inait-unl position of Germany in 
• i,,, , !; ^ ,,f ]r. Hie. th educational co. > v m of die people cf France 
•m • u.. when Arlln r Y*.mv v*a-. touring n that counti/, -rd 

, • - or i t i i|k- working classes ; id i fee. .•* sex of England at 

^ >c li ic t‘ the Napoleonic wars. 2 
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oi. ing specifically to politics, it has to be admitted that, strictly 
Speaking, modern Europe and America do not date back earner than 
1866-1S70. Europe was feudal and mediaeval almost down to that time. 
The political boundaries 1 were then almost as flexible as in the days of 
Charlemagne or the Guelphs anci Ghibellins. America’s freedom, as 
hreatened in the second war with England (1812), and integrity jeon- 
ardized by the Civil War, of which also her old enemy England tried 
to take diplomatic advantage. Nationality existed only in limited degree 
before Mazzini and Bismarck; the dignity or labor was not recognized 
before Karl Marx and Louis Blanc; “popular” parliamentary institutions 
were all bin unknown before the first Reform Bill of England; and the 
right of the* masses to elementary education, the sole pre-condition of 
a real democracy, was not really a question of practical politics in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

Every student of political institutions and theories must have to 
remember this background of Eur-Aincrican life while trying to under¬ 
stand the civic and social achievements of Asians, judg ’d by the 
triun.'hs of today, the western people even of the iirst half of the 
nineteenth century were “unlit” for self-government Especially was 
continental Europe anything but democratic, without national conscious¬ 
ness, and devoid of the sense of the rights of citizenship. Far worse of 


course were the earlier epochs. 

“Then came those days,” as Macaulay describes the Restoration m 
his Essay on Milton, “never to he recalled without a blush, the days 
of servitude without loyalty and sensuality without love of dv- '- ish 
talents and gi. antic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds 
the guidon -. .. of i!.c coward, the bigot md the slave. The King «ringed 
to bis : sal that he might trample ou his people, sank into i viceroy 
of Franco, and pocketed with complacent infamy hci degrading inaii 
raid her move degrading gold. Tire carc.-.os of harlot 0 arid the* i-.- ts of 
ouffc rvr.ulateoi the polw of >hc sta c. The Government ha. 1 ;u.,f 

i! - ; lity cnote.,u to deceive and just religion an- ,,T. i, |-. s ••■;!,. lie. 

. ■•ncin'es of liberty were tire scoff of every grinning cour ie and the 


* /r * ranc " (Mi>. r *kcll> 'm-iidwaf trocirctiun); Comp 1 . o’s History Pcd -’o." (vitk it •'* i 
•’ 11 T ^ A *• • •‘R*nis“:r»ti 'n I. •: : 31. ■ s^s Indus: tut Po »lutiun t pp. bQ- C»;, r, uji ScrU 
• or.d . vul. Y .j-IO- -34, ( tfC 4WS. Ck)l—fj( •; Vo I 6P /\ r !'v- t >n\ 

moveiruits” in Camtirltipe Moit.r. a;j. t \ i. y.r po. V ■), -ol . *Cat.umn'i > HIA. 
f'f the Ames*c(ln > inufy, I. \ t SM r:7, 24!^ wiVj, n, o 1 it !, i?i . 10*» 

A A. .1 I '»••! 1 Nationality and f War, pi* D- ’ h, • * * Tf i v ;r. . VInr.a a. * * l it 

n ’ •- "rnor- s \:ct Centuiits of i ies a Pt\. . . yot's i.austz * : t LV> h jit. /ttv . 
"/ lr: War , pp. 207 - .'V, n? 'i7m. 
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ithema Maranaiha of every fawning dean. In e*very high place worship 
was naio to Charles and James, Belial and Moloch, and England pro¬ 
pitiated those obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her best and 
bravest children.” 

Nor in Louis XIV Ic grand manor que's psychology was there any 
respect for the rights of the people. He acted on the creed of absolutism, 
vsz., I etat e’est mai. Besides, his high-handed measures at home and his 
unjust w- rs of aggression constitute a reflection on the political insti¬ 
tutions and international morality of the times. Not less “characteristic” 
of occidental development are the horrors of judicial torture and inhuman 
penal legislation, both secular and ecclesiastical, which prevailed in 
Europe from the revival of Roman law in the thirteenth century to the 
epoch of reform initiated, at any rate in so far as the ideal is concerned, 
by the Italian juiist Bcccaria in his Crimes and Punishments towards 
the end of the eighteenth. 1 

The scientific method consists in proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. Students of comparative politics ought to approach the pol¬ 
itical literature and institutions of Asia with a full knowledge of this 
tradition of d' spotism in European history. It is as unjust to compare 
ancient and mediaeval Asia i. ■., the Asia of the Asians, with the Europe 
and America of the wentieth century, as to compare the latter with the 
Occident previous to 'he “industrial revolution”. Unbiased investigators 
v 'i! find in Asian history the same struggles and tribulations through 
i ilich European humanity has passed, it is impossible to mention a 
single institution or ideal in the Occident for which a parallel or replica 
is not to be found in the Orient. An \ no political weakness can be cited 
n Asia o' which there is no double in Eur-America. But in order to avoid 
superficial analogies* what is required of scholars is: first, to practise 
scientific detachment from the c o ’itious of life 1 which they a:e living 
■ ' ; ay; seiondiy, to master he actual facts of political development and 
speculation ... Asia; and hirdly, to place them in the perspective of 
occidental Pealpoliti' and “pious wish'', epoch by epoch, area by area, 


' nd item by item. 

Th ' “superior races” ot me last hundred years have been misled by 
their wt of access to postulate the whole development of Asian polity 
v nodu rj Lot an unchanging record of st.m-savage, i. almost un¬ 
political r i rr-politicai ; roup-life, t> id ’he entire literature of oriental 


' L i s Hi.lory i t ,v Ilian, Vol, I, pp. 234—:3t>; Vol. HI. 300, eir. 21—423. 

£ Ik-• in. comparative r.'LJiod*' nnd fhc • mct\*rniLm M In the -x.iMior* ' 

•- on the '‘Futurium of Vming A.'uV* In Hu f n r national Journal / Film*, Jn’y, 1918. 
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thought as at best, but commonplace speculation pervaded by 


cratic ideas. Thus has been engendered a monumental idola in the 


realm of social science. They manage to forget that the superior races 
of tiie ancient and mediaeval world were not Europeans but Egyptians. 
Assyrians, Persians, Mohammedans and Buddhist-Shamanist Tartars! 
whether in the strength of arms or in the “more glorious victories” of 
pcac.\ Down to the second siege of Vienna in 1699 it was the historic 
role of Asia to be always the aggressor and of Europe to be on the 
defensive. 


On the other hand there is a class of Oriental scholars, among both 


Indian nationalists and leaders of the Chinese revolution, wiio try to 
demonstrate the existence of every modern democratic theory ard 
republican institution and perl, ps also of sovietic communism in the 
experience of ancient and mediaeval Asia. There is an attempt on their 
part to trace the latest Eur-Ainerican phase of the art and science of 
government in the teachings of Confucius and Mencius, Sukra and Alanu, 
and in the elan-republics and village-commonwealths of the Orient. 

Both these attitudes must be set aside as superficial. It is . 
necessary to claim extraordinary achievements for Orientals in 'or 
to prove their political viriya and administrative Sakti (genu ;•). Nor 
again is it permissible to read modern ideas into the “liberties” of Athens 
and Rome or forget the limitations of feudal and Hapsburg Europe or 
be blind to the two thousand years of occidental autocracy from Alexander 
tn the end of the ancien regime.' 

What is urged here is that it is unfair to compare the East n its 


w..jsl and most degraded condition with the West in its b st 


and most 


prosperous stage, and that it is a vicious practice to try to understand 
Asia such as she was as the leader of humanity's progress from the 
servile and degenerate Asia of today, the Asia that is facing annihilation. 


ried in the 
►lire”, i. e., 


Justice and science require that Asia and Europe should be 
balance “under the same conditions of temperature and pre 
mid- a conditions of absolute freedom and mutual respect. 

-a;., ;s the instrument of interpretation that we pis, pose to apply 
0 ie C|! ' 1 '' Hindu polity rouvhly s nchror. us with European devel¬ 

opment from Pericles to Dante, 


1 U. the author’s “D.mocratic Neals amt Republican hislitutions in India" u< the An n icon 
‘olitical Science re view (Nov. 1918; rp. 581, 5s:-•-.'•88, 592, 596. •• 6f,f>, amt nemw ic 

i kgroutl'l jf Cln'ncsc Culture" in the Scientific Monthly ( January, 1919), pp 58, Pi 
,u connection MonUsquku's Ltttrds Persnru rs (1721). 
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Hindu Political Development. 

Section 1. 

The Tenacity of Monarchy in the West. 

.V; 'd rn mind, especially in the United States, is so deeply grounded 
the republican ideal ihat scholars are invariably dispose i to forget 
th«‘ fact ihat in the v.estern world the norm of pol :cai development is 
,o be sought not in the republic but in the monarchy, and in tha r yum. 
generally of an irresponsible autocratic character. At the threshold of 
a scien :fic study of oriental polity it : s essentia!, theretore, frn a clari- 
fwafion of fundamental ideas, to recapitulate the trend of Western 
p. ;ii a' experience. 

Americans won tlicir independence by defeating the British. When 
tl.cy had to think of constructing a sovereign government, tiie mos- 
m ura; form tint suggested itself to them was a popular polit -one 
of the thirteen colonics was bossed by a prince of royal blood. Their 
st :fy 1.mu the very beginning had known only of cof il$, assemblies, 
conn- and clubs. A dynasty of kings was bus absolutely out of the 
question. Besides, in 1782 Washington, ih hero f the fHd, nagnani- 
«.usl; rejected, with great and painful surprise”, the ciown and tl.e 
.'Uprrtiic power offci '•> him by some discontented ofricci- lie most 
jiny■ riant problem bcfoie ;he Yanke.s alt* 1 T ■ v-a- thcie.bn T the 
form government but the form of union, ihc lopublic (n< matter 
.vhetlier juii icratic oi Tierwisc) 1 was with them an . ccomplish d fact 
m of .o socio-political Jala so to specs; their sole si uggle was over 
t . ,j-,i ur of the federation. America’s record thus really stands apart 
fr«.i, in.' star of flu evolution experienced by tk.ose peoples who by 
the term 'lyovernmen.’ are used to mean the rule of " kin 

r hi:> rim m ; s . •present d by France. The French revolution foil, wed 
; *se upon iho A men an rcvolub.; nd was to a great e: ten.. « pi. .i 
by ils .b.:o 111 • ud “Venn:.. ■. i ende- there is ;m interest'd!; co- 

d. 

)'<.un\ Own. ■ i.;. oj Jpijtf "it. Oai '•< *y. ) p. -i«' •*> 
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<tdTBr%land’s control did not think of actual separation or declaration 
of independence. The French people likewise in tneir opposition to 
Louis XVI did not at first contemplate an abolition of the monarchy, 
uke the American “independence;* the French republic was a second 
thought, an aftermath of painful necessity, and like some of the great 
discoveries of the world a real “accident*’ of history. 

The revolution began in France with the conversion of the “third 
estate” into the National Assembly under the influence of Si eyes on 
June 17. 1789. The monarchy was abolished and France declared a 
republic by the Convention (the third revolutionary government) on 
September 22, 1792. But during these thirty-nine months neither the 
prominent leaders, Sifiyes, Mirabeau, Lafayette, nor the demagogic jour¬ 
nalists and ultra-radical “friends of the people”, Desmoulins, Maraw 
Dantun, nor even the people themselves in the thousand and i nc cafiirrs 
(pamphlets on the grievances to be redressed) ever expressed any desire 
to do away with the royalty as an institution. Even the “rights of man" 
did . )l include the abolition of kingship. 

•t was M> expeCtedly and virtually through friends and \v 11-vishers 
of the kii.v and the queen that royalty was abolished in France. The 
National \sscmb'y*s Bolshevistic short cuts with the feudal privileges 
and hereditary mobility had made the country too hot for the aristocratic 
classes. The French nobles thereupon sought refuge in the GnmanN ic 
territories. The public opinion md military support of the continent were 
successfully canvassed by them against the revolutionists on behalf of 
the old rovali: f regime. Eventually the Austrian empeior and th Prussian 
king' n coalition '’ Hi this “emigrant” nobility invaded France 1 “re¬ 
establish the liuerty and honour of the most Christian king a 7 h;$ 
family and place n check ir n the dangerous excesses i»i the bench 



revolution the fat i example of which it behooves every government 
F mpress”. It was this foreign invasion th ,i led the ' . <ma! A ab 
to declare the country in danger* mid it war against v iyru:inid of 
foreigners, and not against ; uis Xvl, that the famous La MirscilU:i.\‘ 
was composed. 

the .. Em r Austria and Prussia on France could . »t b * f be inf r 


\ ie ! ec‘ bv the C-.ir/cnr as an i > dediand measure of uk- Ki himself, 
lie wao herofm*e wwl or charge, of “trcas.Mi”, found guilty wn<t 
rxecL’ ‘d ( r y~\, 1793). *:;? saire **waited the «ccn m Getobe. 

and on the same charge. Thus in France die abolition of monarchy was 
lot accomplished . < er - i. : • If was a by-pcodtict of 

in hiable circurn wances, over whirii the volutionisls pad no control. 

P <o the last moment F-w . ' aiisi at heard 
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hat, again is the lesson of Switzerland, 1 the oldest republic of the 
mode .i world, with regard to the inception of the republican idea? 
In early times the Swiss peasantry and nobility lived in forest cantons. 
In 1291 three districts, Sclnvyz, Uri and Unterwaldcn, formed a league 
to defend themselves against powerful neighbours. They defeated the 
Austrian invader at Mcrgarten in 1315, and successfully fought against 
the laws of the Diet of Worms (1500). Freedom from Imperial inter¬ 
ference was .hus ensured by the strength of arms. The territory of the 
league . as gradually extended by the voluntary accession of new cantons, 
and the complete independence of the Confederacy was acknowledged 
’.v the treaty of Westphalia (1648). The story of the Swiss republic is 
t ius similar to that of the American. We have here republicanism 
developed among peoples that had never known kingship as an actual 
institution of social life. 

Holland was a republic for a short time during the seventeen !! 
century. But as it is now a monarchy, the experience of the Dutch docs 
not count in modern republicanism. 

The “glorious” English revolution preceded the French by a century. 
The people of England did not go mad over the magic name of republic. 
Virtually no doctrinaire principles guided them in the practical framing* 
of their constitution of 1688. They replaced one king by another, hut 
' witli fetters on. Previous to this “great rebellion” there had indeed 
been a period when England was a republican commonwealth. But a 
kill! r ,> regime did not commend itself to the temperament oi the 
English, and this in spite of the fact that they had a regicide to their 
credit (1649). Since the Reform Bills of 1832, 1866 and 1886, the 


monarchy . England has been a republic all but in name, a ‘crowned 
.'public” m the words of Tennyson, but the republican form is not yet. 
The principles of the American and French revolutions were adver¬ 
tized and sown broadcast through the long wars of the Napoleonic era 
(IV < -1815). Die years 1830 and 1848 were Pie years of revolutions 

,"d risings ■■!va , nst absolutism and privilegisni ah over Europe. But in 
spile of the steady progress in constitutional ideas, cheeks on royalty, 
iMid the ;■ - ltion of popular rights, a formal republic did not make its 
appearance in any European country until yesterday (March 16, 1917).- 
Tla third republic of Europe lias been born in 'ussia, the quarter where 
it vv.- s P ast expo led. On the whole, however, Europe seems stul to he 
i; of losing her crowned heads. Although the expulsion of Ilohen- 


L Me CrtrkviV: \ u* of Ihc Swiss Republic pp. i '■ I - 115. 

Lkiiln nrx. irot/’ y * roltiarian Revolution m Ru^lo, pp. 17- 23. 
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m-Hapsburg rulers by ‘'divine right” (Nov. 8, 1018) from Germania 
may lead eventually to the sweeping off of monarchy from the world’s 
stage, the restoration of Constantine in Greece (1921) still points “ata- 
vistically”, so to speak, to the historic norm in European political psyche. 

Next remain to be considered over a score of republics in Latin 
America. 1 Their origins are the same as that of the United States of 
North America. These had at first been members of the European 
“colonial” empires, especially Spanish and Portuguese. Subsequently 
they won their independence by successful wars. Like the north Ame¬ 
ricans, these Latins from Mexico to Argentina, also, had no royal family 
to look up to. The republic was therefore the most natural polity 
to them. Yet in some of these states, such as in Mexico and Br :il, 
monarchy was established either by the choice of the people themselves 
or by the usurpation of the General-Presidents. Ultimately, however, 
all of them have successfully withstood the dynastic ambitions of the 
“first citizens”. 

But perhaps the best example of the extreme tenacity of the monarch¬ 
ical idea is furnished by the history of Italian regeneration. If there is 
one man in Europe of the nineteenth century who by his life and work- 
made the ideal of nationality and the idea of republic the life-blood of 
millions both in his own land and abroad, that man is Joseph Mazzim. 
The country of Mazzini, therefore, if not any others, may be expected to 
have realized the republican idea while iis new life was being ushered into 
existence (1861—1870). But half the mission of Mazzini still awaits 
fulfillment. Italian nationality has been achieved, and Dante’s and 
Machiavelli’s dreams of a United Italy have been realized, nay, exceeded 
(1919) so far as southern Tirol is concerned; but Italy is not a republic yet. 

In the perspective of this record of Eur-America let us place the facts 
of Hindu political development. We may safely begin with ihe inductive 
generalization that monarchy dies hard and that it has been aim . ;» 

fetisii to human beings. 


Section 2. 

The State-Systems of Ancient India. 

In regar” no oriental monarchies we have to realize, iirst, that Hindu 
states we thoroughly secular. In Inciin, paradoxical as it may seem 
to prc-conciivcd notions, religion is never known to have dominated 

1 Shcphci W Central < at South Americr, pi*. 71 ' 0, ami r iisfanU Nations of W Nm- H 
166— 1 Do. 
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political history o. philosophy. Politics were invariably independent of 
theology; nor did priest; interfere in the civil administration as a matter 
of right, temporal or spiritual, in short, with the exception of the qtmsi- 
religious statal organization of tilths in the seventeenth century, Hin¬ 
dustan knot. - of no “theocracies” strictly so called. Even under Asoka the 
Great, Har§a-vardhana, and Phaima-pala, the supreme dignity of tine 
empire as a worldly organism was not sacrificed to the personal reli iosity 
of the crowned heads. Consequently, the struggle lor “Caesaro-papism” 1 
among the so-called “Byzantine” emperors, the long-drawn-out conflict 
between die papacy and the Holy Roman Empire, the rivalry with regard 
to the custodianship of the “twain keys” to heave-’., 'he temporal sov¬ 
ereignty of spiritual heads, the political influence exerted by the pope 

iirough I : s cardinals, legates and pardoners over the internal polices 
of states in W -.tern Europe, these and other facts that contribute to 
me complexity of occidental history are not matched in Hindu political 
development. 

< Hindu monarch:, with non-Hindu officer:, non-Hindu princes with 
Hindu ministers and generals have been the norm in India’s history. 
The functions of priests were confined to the private religious life of the 
:■ oyal families and the people. Their place on state councils was relegated 
io the administration of social and national festivals. And the dictates 
< i religion: scriptures were placed beic ■' the mind’s ew o f rulers and 
statesmen, if at all, solely as principles of moral guidance. These may 
be fa! 'll to have been checks and restraints on the possible autocracy 
and high-handedness of -he powers that be. Nothin?, analogous to the 
Church a: an in litutioii of “public law” war ever attempted by the 
priestcraft of the Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina and Moslem faiths, notwith- 
- Hiding the efficiency H ti eir ecclesiastical organizaf in and occasional 
nihHary activities, f 

With these general remarks we smi ■ tabulate here d; principal 
laudmai us i ■ the history of i 'indu politics. L.ct us begin with the Ainurya 
E, ipire (B. C. 323—185). 2 ts capital was located ai F’ataliputra (site 
of lod.rn Cankinore) o.i the Ganges in Eas .ern lndi Under Asoka 


’ ' .iryV. / Hot \ uj : c Later Ro:: 1 Lmrire (A. C. 30"*-—600). Vnl. j, ch. Xi. V « the pH . re 
ti* V'oi i ' i fiiscuv:ion of u • proper tilu* ycc’:. Holy Roman Empire, p . 89—12n, lii m, 

'*04 U; J . * nuin's i htcj Piri !': o' Ltiroyt H.Jf'ry ttircr IV, aucl V; I .a’$ fits . / .. , 

i-’p. K. P/l. ^33--'23g, I.- f, 0- , C, 295, ' ,\ r> - Si*iv. : t *s DM patent of I.iropmi I'ulhy, 
A2A ‘9 

■ Pc n.:ip on p. *.i S.ii't],’. , P); Hi ! i'he p. lit r ,| and tisti ative hit. toi v *• r 
j*r ti iiji hr • ,.l:• i i iv li -c-n in t>. H - ml irk.if Pcicrtt 'tiHory oj C, 
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^R^Srcat the empire included the regions covered at present by Afgha¬ 
nistan and Baluchistan, the whole of Northern India, the Deccan, and 
Southern India excluding the extreme south (Chola, Pandy?, Kerala, 
Satyaputra and Ceylon). The area and pretensions of the undivided 
Roman Empire at its zenith were thus anticipated by this first sd>va~ 
bhauma (universal) empire of the Hindus by about five hundred \ ears. 
And of L' ursc Great Britain's rule in India today falls considerably snort 
of Maurya achievement. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this was the only Hindu 
state with jurisdiction over all India. For subsequent periods in pre- 
Moslem times the fortunes of the south were to all interns and purposes 
separate from those of the north, exactly as in Europe the story of the 
Eastern (or “Byzantine”) empire ran independently of that of the 
Western. In spite of Samudra-gupta’s dig-vijaya or conquest 01 the 
quarters (A. C. 330—350), embracing some of the southern territories in 
its Alexandrine sweep, and the Rastrakuta (Deccan) intervention 
x 914- 910) in northern lnoian politics as well us Rajendra-chola '.he 
Gangaikonda’s (1013—1042) victories on the banks of the Gunge- 
northerners and southerners never again came to be m id together by a 
logic administrative and military system. 

Three states acquired prominence in three different parts of India 
after the extinction ol the Maurvas. The first was tin.: empire of the 
Sungas (B. .. 183—63). It served virtually to keep up the coo imiity o' 
the Maurya Empire in the eastern provinces. The capita! reinninc i 
unchanged. Pusya-mitra, the founder of tab Home, inflicted a deceive 
defeat on Mctiand' , tiie Hellenistic invader of India (B, C. 153). the 
second was the empire of the Andhras {c B u 40—A. C. 250). They 
were rulers of the '.■•.’can bow sea to sea with eastern an 




western 


capitals. 1 Th. c st.ntik-Duipcrors maintained commercial iiUeicour*; 
v.ith v stern Asia, Greece, Rome, Egypt and China. Ootami-putra 
f 109—135) and Yajna-sri (173—202) are iwo of their nn. • aggress ae 
ii iiaichs. Their rivals ; n : north were Tic ludo-i ix *' nr ivnsans 
<2. C. v 226) with capital at Pum^a-pura (modern Peshawar). T his 
nm Lhern and northwestern power \\a- in relations of noen and 
fjtplom :*y wr.'h die Map Empire of China and with the Roman Empire 
during its period of greatest extent. K&nigka (A. C. 78 -123) of this 
]i u was tii. contemporary of Traj • . and HackC Thra p i!k h i • i 


j r?. Iia.i ' .ir' • \k?)n of .he Pcrif i>.” i»i Ui. 'ndh \nt1qi\ y, 'IP 

v.'hli be cl.fio v. . it; lit;):! ol »h’.v n.atv 1 ill i ;ed I* V. S Sufctr ii> ’> 

ti. G. Bfuvularkar t nh^emth^ion Volumes. For republic* of Oii^ period M/ni, p Ml 
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re tiie Indian sphere of influence, political and cultural, was exteiulec 
over Central Asia. Recent excavations have brought to light an under¬ 
ground ‘'Greater India” from among the “ruins of Desert Cathay”. 1 

Nothing is known of Northern India for a century after the epoch 
of the Kusans, and for about three hundred years the history of India 
south of the Vindhya Mountains is a blank. But the next scene reveals 
in the Gangetic Valley the India of the Vikramadityan Guptas (A. C 
320 - 550) with capital at Pataliputra through whom Hindu culture 
commenced to become a world-power; 2 as subsequently it served to help 
forward the Chinese renaissance of the Tang period (618—905) and thus 
indirectly sponsor the emergenc: of Japan as a civilized state. The epoch 
of Gupta imperial glories was synchronous with that of the dismember¬ 
ment of the Western Roman Empire, bi t was paralleled by the,period 
of consolidation in the Byzantine Empire front Constantine to Justinian. 
The ago of the Guptas is in India’s literary history the age of Kalidasa 
(c 400 -160), the Virgil of the Hindu Aencid, the Raghu-vamsa (“The 
House of Raghu”), and is as famous in popular tradition as that of 
Alexander or Charlemagne in Europe. In the language of this poet of 
imperial nationalism the Vikramadityas were 


“Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea, 

Commanding the skies by chariots of air.” 

The Gupta Empire was followed by what may be described as a 
diarchy like that of Andhra-Kusan India. The Empire of the Vardhanas 
(TOG 647) in Northern India had its capital at Kanauj on the Ganges 
in the middle west. Emperor Hans a had dipl" mtic touch with the 
Chinese Napoleon, Tang Tai-tsung. The empire of the Chalukvas 
(550—753) in the Deccan had its capitals at Vatapi (modern Badami 
In Bijapnr) and Nasi It. Pula-kesi II was paramount sovereign over India 
sou”, of the Narmada and reciprocated embassies with Khusru ii, the 
Sassanian monarch of Persia. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries India witnessed the for¬ 
mation of myriads of states similar to those in Europe. In various quar¬ 
to. lire effort to achieve hegemony gradually led the operation of 
cei 1 ipetal tendencies. Out of a veritable mdtsya-ny&ya (“logic of the 
fish”) t., Hobbcsian “state of nature” there eventually arose the condi¬ 
tion of what may for ordinary purposes be characterized as a pentarchy. 
India’s destiny remained for several centuries in. the hands of live chief 


1 v.i < ttijiV : stor, indiar Shi, ■i/r l . |)p. I'0—i Ii, Stein's Ruins of V utrt Cathay, >1. I, 
pp. Vi ii, x, -tr>0 —11*0. 

Snrk.if; Chin c Rcl >/. Thr . a Hindu Eye. , pp. 184 '2*T 
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laiities. (1) Bengalis 1 of the lower Gangetie Valley became a great 
power under the Pala and Sena Emperors (730—1200). Dharma-pala 
(795—830) and Laksmana-sena (1119—1170) are the Charlemagnes of 
Bengal. (2) Gurjara-Pratiharas (the so-called Rajputs) ( 816 —1194) of 
Upper India and Rajputana, celebrated in Rajasekhara’s KarpCira- 
manjari as “world-monarchs”, had their capital at Kanauj. A digvijava 
(conquest of the quarters) was successfully undertaken by Mihira Bhoja 
(c 840—890) of this dynasty. (3) Ra§trakutas (750-973) of the Deccan - 
with capital at Malkhed became a power by dispossessing the Chalukyas 
of their dominions. Govinda III was the sdrva-bhauma (“world-ruler”) 
of <he South. Rastrakutas were replaced by Chalukyas of Kalya n 
(973—1190) who in their turn were expelled by Hoysalas of Dvara- 
samudra and Yadavas of Devagiri. (4) Cholas ;i (850—1310) of Southern 
India militated against Chalukyas of the Deccan and also came to 
measure their strength with Palas of Bengal. Raja-raja (985 101S) 

and Kulot-tunga I (1070—1118) are the most celebrated monarchs J 
this House. (5) The kingdom of Kashmir 4 (c 650—1339) had a more 
or less isolated career in the extreme north. Gurjara-Pratiharas suh- 
mitted to Mohammedans in 1194, Senas in 1200, Hoysalas, YViavas 
and Cholas in 1310. and Kashmir in 1339. Thus came to a close the 
ancient period of Hindu India which furnishes the background of the 
present treatise. 

. The history of India for about sixteen hundred years from the tinm 
of Mauryas exhibits to us the picture of a gradually growing and ex¬ 
panding political consciousness as well as scientific and cultural devel¬ 
opment., ITio Hindu Alexanders, Caesars, Constantines, Charlemagnes 
and Frederick Barba;ossas could easily challenge competition with 1 Tr 
western peers on their own terms of Sakti-yoga or Machtpolitik. It is, 
moreover, only fair to note that for one Justinian hi Europe there were 
a dozen Maurices, for one Charles the Great the ame of Charles the 
Fats was legion, and for a'Frederick II, the “wonder of the world”, 
(here were myriads of Adolfuses and Wencesl.irises. 

Not altogether extinct, however, was the sovereignty of Hindus with 


J Bnnerji’s Memoir on the Pdlas of Bengal, and Bingldr ItlhAsa (History of Bengal, in Bengal ' 
language) Vol. 1. (Hindu Period), A. K. Maitra’s aides on the "Stones of Varendra" In the Moil. 
f <ev , (June —Sept. 1912). He the drama Kirphra-manjivi s Konow's anehiion lu the Hnvaril 
Oriental Series, p. 179 (cited by H. C. day Chaudhuri in the Mod. Rev. Oct. 1921). 

a r. q. Bhandjrkar’s tarly History of the Oekkan; Kincaid and ParaSit'.s History oj the Morjllta 
People. Voi. i (To th: Death ol Shivaji). Chs. II—Vi. 
n Aiyai ij.n's Ancient India, 90-191 

1 Kalhan;': p/tjcoloranginl (trails, by Stein), Tlv Inn inlGir.niecrof India, \ jI. 'V.ri 1 1 '--'Jo 
Sarkar, Political institutions. 1 
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Advent o Islam. Excluding the isolated enterprise of the BengaTr 
Jarmja-mardana 1 (c 1417). devoted io Kail, the patron-goddess of ener- 
gists, there were at least four state-systems embodying independent 
! iindu power during the period when portions of the !r.d : an sub-continent 
wore members of consolidated Mohammedan empires or lesser Moham¬ 
medan states. Inevitably the first to come in touch with the new factor 
in Indian politics were the kingdoms of Rajputs in the Middle West. 2 
Beginning in the ninth and tenth centuries, these “cognates” and 


“agnates” of Gurjara-Pratiharas have continued their existence until 
today. The empire of Vijaya-nagara 8 (1330- 1565) in the extreme south 
was necessarily the last to feel the Mohammedan pressure. By me middle 
of the seventeenth century two important Hindu reactions were provoked 
by the firm establishment of the Moslem as a paramount power. In the 
Deccan th bulwark of Hindu independence was built up by Shivai 1 * * * V 
(1627--1680), the Frederick the Great of India, in his empire of the 
Marathas. i his w?s continued during the eighteenth century under the 
Pcshwas or ministers. Fragments of Maratha st tes still exist more or 
It s as "feudatories” of Great Britain. The second groat reaction against 
political Islam manifested itself in the militant nationalism of Sikhs 
ir die Punjab. 5 Some of their kingdoms maintain themselves today in 
"subordinate aniancc” with the British power. 


During all tl is period of tug-of-war between Hindus nd Islam no 
part of India came to be subject to a “foreign power”. Mohammedans 
vere as much the children of the soil as th original inhabitants. Neither 
the Sultanate of Delhi (1200—1526) nor the Moghul monarchy that 
V .. ‘ it was in ; uy sense the “government of one people by another”. 
P c .Moghuls are lebrated chiefly through such world-figures as Akbav, 0 


1 For i Iindu K-.i tii'ii In 1 icngal tint r <7.inrfa and D.intij..-nnr<l. a (c 1-109—1 U.-> sec Bane j 
\V. II, Ch. . . also his “ Avt New Kin" of Bengal" in the Arch. stir. An.'. Rep 1011—12, pp. 
' 7 — 170. Re r. i.a.ja-mard "ii a,- Bh.. ia*ali s Bengali article m BkAfu'.u-vursa (Aiwtn I32R, 
• cpt. r.'2i). 

•' Imp. ■ a; •«/ i;,i , \'"1. XXI. pp. 1*3—103; Sar.a’s Mal.’irdnd Kumbha ; Early H\ ., 
pp. 107-11'); Indian L’-.-pin V.,1 II, pp. ‘09- 318 (.Imp. Got .cl. Series). 

...'is /• i ■ :: Empire, II. Krishna Saslriarti. .*• in the Ann. Rep. of the Arch. S:a / 

hid , 07- I " 0 H'li--lt>i2-. Ox. His. pp. 239—317. 

‘ I-;.. s /.. .■ t'i tlu ' h <dlia Power, i : wliiison’s Shivafi the Marallia: Kincal.l and I’ •rasi; : s, 

V . I, pp 271- 277; I. N ailair a Shiraji ami Hi: v., C •. XV, XV 1 

■ ChnniiiRhaiit s IliJor >• of the Sikhs; Macaulifh'? Stl '• Reunion. Vol. I. (Nan.tk'i, Vol. IV (T jj 
U.,1 m Vol, V (Oohln ■ 

Smith' ■ U. 'dl Ah it, 11,■".■ell . i.ftfrv "I Aryc' Rule In India, t In XV-• CX; 
el fhe preset)' !" I jii'i :d Tendcnc n Chines j Culture*' in the Mot. P** (January, ) 20 ). 
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Jahan and Aurangzib 1 (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). Id e 
Tdghul period of Indian history is one of the most important epochs 
of civilization. For the people of India, it was an ra of prosperity, 
material and intellectual. The epoch, known generally as the age of 
Indo-Saracenic renaissance, looms therefore as large in the conscious ess 


of the Young India of today as does the age oi‘ the Vikramaditymi 
sdrva-bhaumas. The policy of the Moslem states was always secular, and 
the personal bigotry and intolerance of some of the rulers were not more 
frequent than were the fanaticism and inquisitionism or Christian 
monarchs of contemporary Europe .* 1 From Prithvi-raja and Mohammad 
Ghori of the twelfth century to Baji Rao and Haidar Ali of the eigh¬ 
teenth, Hindu and Mohammedan India can exhibit therefore as many 
Charles Vs, Gustavus Adolfuses, Louis XIVs, Fredericks and Peters 
as can the western half of Eur-Asia. 

In the foregoing account no notice has been taken of aujonmnotis 
city sovereignties and independent clan-commonwealths. They were in 
exist* ice off and on during the extensive ages that gave birth to Vedw 
literature, the Jdtakas , the early Jaina and Buddhist books and the 
Mahdbhurata , down to the beginnings of the Gupta Empire (c 3?0 A. C.). 
some of them arc described in the Greek and Latin literalurc on India 
and Alexander. These nationalities were republican in type, more • 
less aristocratic or oligarchic in character, and thus resembled in general 
features the states of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as the mercantile 
towns of medieval Italy and of the Hanseatic League. 


Section 3. 

Pax S8rva-bhauniica 

(Peace of the World-State). 

Tf is dear tha: political*development in India was hot a continuous 
growth" Students of i/story will not find in it die simplicity and unity 
11 •; 1 1 characterize, generally speaking, the dynastic history of Japan, oi 
still better, of China from the days of Tsin STii Hwang ti (B. C. 322)* 
Y/e have here all the coi plications and intricacies of the Byzantine 

j j. tv*. Dakar’s Ufa . of 'ura rh Vol 100 01 Sh-li Johan), Vol. II (War <;/ jcmssiort). 

Vu! in (U55S—OM1); I .in ' Promotion oj l.eonlr^ i / 'jy Muhammadan s, pp. HO -nu. 

’ For .Moorish tolei a w in Fnropc riuri. the poch of Christian fanaticism, see McCabe • 
/ Ml - Abelard, Z27--Z29. FurKish liivrniisi i was appr.- tat d bv Bodi, it, h 'ays (vl It. Bltfi,tScJUi :; 

hie da- nt merer.): o', also Toynhev’. With/uhiy, p. 415, aim W wi. -inM' t urkey anil rue 
X m Oncstiui. p. ' Vide Volt a-'is Leltrcs Phliosophiiittes irh). 
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c0pirc and the Caliphate. 1 The inextricable cobwebs of diplomatic 
intercourse that Europe witnessed in the Middle Ages owing to the 
rivalry among the Christian empires and kingdoms on the one hand, 
and their relations of intrigue with the competing Moslem nationalities 
on the other, repeated themselves in the military annals of Hindus also 
and subsequently of Hindus and Mohammedans. Nay, from the stand¬ 
point of the political centre of gravity and status quo, the picture of 
India’s state-systems is as bewilderingly varied and diversified as is that 
of the western world from the armagstidon of the Homeric epics down 
to the world war against Germany. Nothing short of the kaleidoscopic 
changes in Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe can therefore fitly 
portray the multitudinous ups and downs of “races” and “classes” in 
India through the ages. 

The fallacy of sociologists from Bodin to Buckle, Montesquieu to 
Maine, and Hegel to Huntington 2 equipped as this last is with “energy- 
charts” and “maps of civilization”, as well as of indologists from Max 
Muller to Vincent Smith has, however, been broadening down “from 
precedent to precedent”. Fundamentally, it consists in their not recog¬ 
nizin'.; ih 1 * * * essential parallelism and pragmatic identity in the develop- 
mc i of Realpolitik in the East and the West. As a rule, they are ob¬ 
sessed ' lie postulate of Lur-Ameriean “superiority” to, or at any rate, 


1 Buryk Later Roman, Vo!, II, pp. 510—511. 

2 Wlw'u not prepared to be a “monlst” or “absolutist" in the conception of Kullur-getrhich 1. , 
t ho present author accents with certain limba .ions the general tlaesis as to what Bagchot would call 

the influence of “phydes” upon “politics’ 7 . A recent summary of the geographical interpretation 
of history is to ' . seen \ Huntington’s Pule? of Asia (Ch. XVIII). It will be noticed that thf 
i diu-opi <>a! analysis attempted by “physicists" is invariably bas \ on too many assumptions in 
iegarti to lie historical data themselves, especially to those bear .. on the Orient. The hcinis- 
pheu da! generalization.-, are therefore reared on erroneous premises. Some of the worst specimens 
of un mal-application of ih comparative method, so far a , the selection of sociological fact.- is 
concerned, are furnished in the writings of Huntington, hi the Pulse of Asia this neo-climatologirt 

•decs ! .anted in the newspaper style tha “Mohammedanism favors ..nmoralitv ’ (pp. 12*: 23.:, 
and that Persians arc “prone to lying” b p. 2(51—365). The postulate of (he “white men’s burthen” 
is, moreovc,. the pervading philosophy of ;hi: book (p. 323) as also his Civilization and Ciimute 
fpp. . 25b, 262). His '[ predation of Japan in the latter volume (pp. 255- -250} 1S accordingly 

fed by a co oll.iry • > the nme logic, viz, that “nothing succeed like success”. From the 
oh' u-rse ivie die identical idvla is illustrated in the chapter on he “Problem of Turkey iv. uis 

1 ' arid Power ond ISvu.n.fion, which m pd ant is In^pireu more by political propagandtsm than 
•l.,v* on lost up. A lion bid cunipn'hcudve critlcis of he prevailing fallacies in comparative 
culv'v hi. lory : M.*t tenth in Sarkarh “Futurism of Young Asia” in the international Journal of 

Ptlrics for July HFK. Sc*i also ti section on “Asians vs. Latins and Slavs” in vie author's a* tide 
oil “An • anlzatfon from tin dewpoint «. ' Young Asia” in thr Journal of International Relations 
(J: y 1'JlU) foi in t nmination o v the ' . 1 social and ci. oral distinction b .Vi.cn the oriental 
and Europi-.'rt laborers in re g art! . thcii a? mi lability to Ameiicap conditions. 
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sfencc from, the oriental races. The shortcomings of Hindu politics 
are thus assumed by them to be “characteristic” of India. 

But any body with the sense of historical perspective must have to 
admit that none of the alleged failings of Hindu culture, e. g. weakness 
of military organization, lack of patriotism, absence of national solidarity, 
and so forth, are the attributes exclusively of Indian, or for that matter, 
of Asian Weltanschauung. The “southern” and “sub-tropical” climate 
of India and the caste-system of Hindus cannot be rationally invoked 


to explain socio-political and socio-economic phenomena that are almost 
universal and world-wide in their range. Genuine “comparative history” 
is the only solvent of false explanations and unscientific hypotheses 

Hellenes, notwithstanding the temperate zoi\e of their “isles of 
Greece”, were not more remarkable for unity than were Hindus of 
the time of Alexander. Nor did their character display any enviable 
patriotism when put to the test of Macedonian gold 1 and arms. The 
crushing defeat inflicted on Seleukos and Menander by Chandra-gupta 
Maurya (B. C. 303) and Pusyamitra Sunga (B. C. 153) respectively was 
not less decisive a : eat of Hindu viriya or par&krama (i. e. cmrgism) 
which served to keep European military power away from India than, 
were the victories of the Greeks over Persians at Marathon and Salanns 
which saved Hellas from the “expansion of Asia”. The failure of Hindu 
nationalities before hordes of Scythians, Tartars or Huns was no worse 
specimen of military incompetency, social disintegration, moral corrup¬ 
tion and political instability than was the disruption of the Roman 
empire by the “barbarians ’. 4 

The processes by which during the seventh and eighth centuries 
Saracens'' 1 made themselves masters of Sicily, Southern Italy, Spain and 
southwestern France and converted the Mediterranean Sea into an Asian 
hike do not by any means prove that tne organizing ability of Chris*.an:, 
although they had no cast'e restrictions, was appreciably superior to 
that of Gurjara-Pratiharas who fell equally before other inroads oi 
Islam. Nor did East-Etu opeans exhibit extraordinary physical vigor 
and martial qualities because of the physiography of Russian ‘'now. 
when in the thirteenth century they had to capitulate to "lie avalanche 


1 Bury’s History of Grca Vol. II. pp. 303. 305—306. 

' Dili’s Roman Society of the Last Ccr.mry of the Western 
Roman, Vol. I, pp. 25 30, Young s East and Wei throughFifk . 


'injure pp. 303—345: 1 im v’ 
n Centuries (B. C 44 -1453), 
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pp. 131—137. 

Scot* v History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. Vol. i!. pp - 5 -37; ounq, \c H, PP- 
0 7 — 57 {j; Cambridge Mediaeval Hi>o<y, Vol. 11, PP- 370 —385. 
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Mongols 1 of Centra' Asia incli by inch as far 
;o the interior of Europe as the Carpathian Mountains. !n the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, again. Christians of the Balkans, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain persisted iu their antagonistic relations 2 even in 1jte ace of 
Ottoman invasions. Certainly they did not appear to be more alive to 
the fact of the common danger, and failed not less ignominiously to 
present a united front against the peril from “Greater Asia” than did 
Hindus and Mohammedans in the eighteenth century while confronting 
the menace from the “expansion of Europe”. What, then, arc the 
cou Is on which ilie climatological or any other “monistic” interpretation 
nf i"-y seek in base the alleged distinction between the West and 
the East? 

In order to understand the strength and limitations of Hindu politics 
it is essential, moreover, to realize that the historic state-systems of 
Europe have neither been long-lived nor built up on “national” prin¬ 
ciple? such as are defined by Ratzel in his Politischc Geographic. The 
classical institutions were notoriously ephemeral, and in the Middle Ages 
dynastic revoluti ns lentjful, This discontinuity of political life 

was noi the special fen wire of the imperial area alone. It. atfected all 
the provinces m Europe in the north, south, east, west and centre. 

Cw.-ii if we take the individual peoples like Franks, Qpths, Saxons, 
Imne-, Swedes and tilers and confine our attention to small territories 
v . find .lit same checquered career, the same multiplicity and po y- 
sUF ' heterogeneity as on the Indian sub-continent. England, because 
ot her insular position., as Fredt-kv List explains n in bis Dus Nationale 
System tier poliih Gh n Okonomie, has managed I > enjoy the longest 
Period of continuity a; a "nation-state”. And yet the little land of 
Angles Saxons and Jutes (excluding Wales and Scotland) had to pass 
tin. ugh the iiititsya-nydya 01 a heptarchy and the aliendom of Scan ■ - 
navi.an md ion:.on aggression's Chronologically the next nation-stale 
to evolve in Enrop- France. And yet here, even so lat; as on the 
c t nf Hv. ...evolution, notwithstanding the previous centralizing efforts 
g/uM.J ’miarqri 1 there were about three hunch..■■ <md sixty distinct 
| 'aw, 3 in f we sometime- th aghout a wi .F> q. strict, sometimes 
in a much so area. Besides, Fie peace of Weslphalia (1648) and 
the res "i \n ia (181" •'are standing commentaries on tlie absence 

1 How r!!i f s f ; *'tory i>l the Mdngof ■ . ?, pp. IX XI, Vol. II (flic so-colR' Tcrta . cf 

Ru : ), pp. 25—1 Hi Yip, 5 Boo r f >t Scr M . Polo, Vol. ‘ pp. XL. mLIII 

u'ypjim / to < cuiiWh ■’ snlri te L sunt d I'Fai . 1 . , pp. 20V -21 222 —224 

! Cfittihf utge j\-ntern Hlately Vo*. VIII p. 4n. 

1 Pfiillin on t ree Centuries, pp. M- 01. 
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iality-states conceived a- linguistic or cultural units. It is only 
by the Bolshevik dismemberment of Russia (1917 -1918) according to 
the doctrine ol self-determination that nationalism has been ensured in 
Eastern Europe. . But in Central Europe, although the Congress of 
Versailles (1919) sat with the object of achieving it, the creation of 
half a dozen German “irredentas” in foreign -fates has but added to 
the list of the world’s erstwhile Alsace-Lorraines. 

The sole unifying factor in medieval European development vas the 
magic name of Rome and the halo of the Roman empire. But, in ; rac- 
ticai politics, in spite of Bury’s special pleading in his Later Remo;; 
Empire 1 to demonstrate the existence of a theoretical unity, the name 
of Rome led to anything but. unity in western life. Such a Rome 
Hindustan also had in its Pataliputra. Built about B. C. 150 by Udaya 
of the Sisunaga dynasty the city remained the seat pa. excellence of 
historic empires tinder Maury us, Sungas, Guptas, and Palas. In India, 
too, it was ever the ambition of powerful Charleinagnes to attempt 
Scnieving the glory of the Vikramadityan sdrva-bhaumas. Further, 
during the period from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century Moham¬ 
medan Delhi occupied the place of the older Pataliputra and became 
a second Indian Rome, at once the crown of honor and bone of conti ition 
to all vijigisus or aspiring Siegfri ds , whether Hindu or Moslem. 

Europe has continued to be what Dante described “slavish Italy” 
vo be, f'e continent of warring nationalities and conflicting ambiturns. 
Tlte scheme of a unified Europe (really, western Europe) managed I) 
a universal empire, of which the chief was to be both pope and cacsar, 
was indeed elaborated by iiitn in De Monarchia. He also prophesied 
very often in the Inferno, the Purgaloeia , and the Par a/di sb , the advent 
o( si h a Caesar-Pope, p vticaily called the Yeltro (the Greyhound), the 
Messiah or Yugdvaldra, the redeemer of Europe, who would restore ih 
ancient glory of Rome. But this Ghiheliine dream jf Dame’s, ■ d no 
ci ubt with the - “Italian” nationalism of the Gueiplis, remain- - , a pium 
wish Besides, the ostensible conlivuitv m dial “Austrian ii i■ |• l>no”, 
km. .n in history as the Holy Roman Empire, until i(s merlin c.v by 
Napoleon should n t mislead anybody a. to the existence of tv ripei 1 
forces in European polity, since it is too well known that t was ne.tlwr , 
Imly, nor Roman, nor an empire as on should und.wst ;nd it. C ucii 
pious wishes and such leva! fictions of empires have their “doubles” 
or replicas in the nili-id'lro- of the Hindus .a. n ilie Mogejl-Maraflia 
achievements of meo-.-vai India. 

1 Voi. H, p. Vo!. i (preface), FrccmanS Col Politic - pp, TW— 








Hindu Political Development. 

/ AA\. us consider now the actual boundaries of states or terrib 
fits of nationality in the history of European polity without being 
biased by the principles of Curzon’s Frontiers or Supan’s Politische 
Geogruphie. In terms of population and area, ancient and medieval 
Hindu polities present specimens and types that can well stand com¬ 
parison with the contemporary western units. The Athens (including 
all Attica) of Pericles had only twenty five thousand “free citizens” 
with three hundred thousand slaves. Men, women, and children of all 
classes wen numbered at 400, 000. 1 The population of France at the 
time of the Revolution was under twenty five millions. At the same 
time England and Wales had only eight millions and a half ' And today 
the average of first class powers is between forty-five and fifty millions. 
Besides, there exist a score of lesser sovereignties, including the new 
self-determined” states born out of the Russian Leviathan through 
drastic Bolshevi! surgery and those carved out of the old Germanistic 
empires, which have to maintain themselves virtually as buffer-states, 
at least as theatres of intrigue, for powerful neighbours. 

Now, India is as large in size as Europe minus the Russia of the 
Czars. If, therefore, in ancient and mediaeval India there were as many 
rival nationalities in the “state of nature” as in Europe, Indian history 
need not be condemned, 3 as it has been done ad nauseam , as a horrible 
record of anarchy, bloodshed and internecine civil war, or barbaric 
raius of military adve nturers. Mankind may legitimately expect within 
Indian boundaries (accommodating, as th-v do, three hundred and 
fifty million people) as many first class powers of the Mazzinian or 
■ (’urban pattern, lower-grade nationalities and neutralized states, with 
their balance of power, entente cordiale, and what not, as one witnesses 
on a continent of the same area, or peopled by the same number of 
men and women. 

If, roughly speaking, forty or fifty million people can be conceded 
ic he the human basis of great powers in modern Fur-America, each 
enjoying eternal openings to prepare for “the next war", no student 
of political science or international relations should shudder in the name 


1 Dit kit son's (heck * \ ■ / Life. y. 73; Tucker’s Life in Ancient Athens , 23. 62. 

- Traill, Vol. VI, p. 84. 

J Smith's >*arly Hist, pp. -337. The same •rk'cy is to be noticed in Bancrji, Vol. 1, 
ip. 22h -226 07. t, in l ou*:;?n’s Public, pp. 23T - 2'% and even in the poet Voglm' ainvfi 

L . i'ii, whose recent epiui in Bengali, ,i!tvt-rdi \ IP!5) and SfneQji (1918), arc intended to be iiistoi y 
in t: All Of u m h;:\c an extra nvy conccp un of the import.:.nr.- of political unity «tl 

tten that the Han ddnd Is not unity so much a . 

(reedom (sre-rdy). be it the freedom of i b e tliouaand or of five million. 
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flti-peace if the same phenomena come to happen in China or Indi'l 
rnpossibly high ideal of unity or the ignis fatuus oi federation that 
Europe has failed and refused to consummate must not be forced on the 
peoples of the orient. There should not be one standard for the West 
and another standard for the East in the ethics of political development 
or nationalistic upheavals. Logically, therefore, the attempt of Young 
Asia to organize ‘ unities” embracing sub-continents is as absurd an 
anachronism in the twentieth century, pervaded especially, as it happens 
to be, by the pluralistic and separatistic doctrine of self-determination 
or sva-rdj for culture-zones, as was the Hildebrandine project of a west- 
European Christendom under one theocratic monarchy. 

Be that as it may, compai stive sociology must have to declare iliat 
the political annals of mediaeval India do not offer greater insecurity 
and worse absence of peace than such as were exhibited by the Welsh, 
Irish and Scotch wars of England, the Hundred Years’ War between 
France and England, the wars of the Hapsburgs, the wars of the innumer¬ 
able German baronies, the wars of the Italian kingdoms and cities, the 
English civil war, the French wars of the Fronde, the meteoric acquisi¬ 
tions of Sweden’s Gustavos Adolphus and of the Polish Kingdom, t! 
expansion of Turkey lo the gates of Vienna, the courting of Moslem 
alliance by Christian monarchs against brother-christians, the annexa¬ 
tions of Pc? r and Frederick, and the steady decline and fail of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In regard, specifically, to the relations between Moham¬ 
medan states and original Hindu states or between Mohammedan empires 
and their Hindu citizens or between Hindu empires tnd Mohammedan 
citizens, Eur-American historians have yet to prove, item by item, that 



the picture was in any way darker than was the storv of the conies: 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants culminating in the horrors 
of the Thirty Years' War. 

So far as the ancient period is concerned, the historian has to ob :rve 
that the records of Hindu imperial power are not usually marked by the 
accession and disappearance of dozens of puppet v.,ij>erors such as were 
cl *sen ,nd slain by the army in Ron No g .iteration was without its 
sdrva-bluuwtu, chakravarti, or chaturanUt i.e. "world-ruler", whose regime 
was signalized by peace and sect pie. This pax sdrvu- 

bhaumica was the result of a well-regulate 1 administrative macr'nery, 
and was helped > card to no si all extent by remarkably long reigns, 


tv ) t r three of whir, sometimes covered a whole . ntury hi any case 


r,i Eiii -Aiiv.lican scientist can legiinnately congratulate himself on he 
superiority oi tie ireno of < -idcnlai history if only he remembers a 
mediavai sta-temeni gi., \ Engelberts De Or:a et ‘ aw Romm.'. Im - 
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“Tiic Roman Empire”, ran lh. opinion, “war. and is always troub¬ 
led by wars and •obeli: ms; hardly e'er were the gates of the temple 
of Janus siiut; the greater number o, Roman emperors have died violent 
deaths; and the Roman Empire has been the cause rather of disorder 
than of peace.” 

This must not be summarily dismissed as only the view of a radical 
anti-imperial propagandist. For, the duration and geographical extent 
of peace given by “Romans” were not really of a remarkable order. 
Tom the oriental platform, besides, the claim may be advanced that 
nm more than once did European history exhibit the formation of a 
“unitary” state (of an “inorganic” character, of course, to use Seeley’s 
phrase) with the size and area of the Maut t Empire (third century B. C.). 
This was the Roman Empire at its height during the second and third 
centuries A C. 2 Even the less extensive Gupta Empire of the fifth 
century, the Yardhana Empire of the seventh century, and the Chola 
Empire of the eleventh- century were barely approached by the F'ranco- 
(k'nian Empire of Charlemagne, or by the haphazard European posses- 
’"Ur. of the Spanish Emperor Charles V or by the ephemeral conquests 
of N; po! on. 3 4 

While, therefore, for [imposes of comparative politics it is necessary 
' cone hide that pax sarva-bhaumica or federation tic iempire is at least 
as conspicuous an achieve ncr.t 1 of Hindu statesmanship as pax Romana 
f. occidi ital, it is on the other hand tv be admitted on scientific grounds 
C a iic political unity of India is, historically speaking, as great a myth 
as is the political unify of Europe. India furnishes but another illustt m 
of the universal sway of mdtsya-nydya, the Hobbesian “state of nature”, 
which can lead bat to pluralism, whether anarchic or well-ordered. The 
East has reproduced the same Natwprozi ot Gumplowicz’s Dei Rasscn- 
kampj-• as has the West 

1 Woolf’s Barlolus, 

J Allas of Ancient and Classical Geography, pp. 16—17 Vide infra, pp. 133 13". 

AHjl to F’mm. n's His. Geer, Eculv Hi s'. (map? facing pp. 234, 340); Ox. His. pp. 211— 212. 

4 See Hi'- sunitnut y of t ions in Mookerji’s Fundamental i ty uj India, pp. 116—127. 

6 Chapter IV. 



PART I. 

THE HINDU CONSTITUTION 


CHAPTER HI. 

Hindu Achievements in Organization. 

Section 1. 

Property and Woman in Private Law. 

The bed-rock' of modern legal institutions is twofold. Firs', Etc 
individual adult is treated as an entity quit independent of the family, 
the village, the gild or any other corporation. Secondly, the woman 
i juridically a selb-standig i. e. self-sufficient unit enjoying rights difivreiU 
from, and independent of, those of the man, even of the husband. 

In Europe, and especially in America it is the “industrial revolution’’ 
(with its concomitant mobility of labor and more or less freedom of 
economic competition") that is chiefly responsible for tlx- daily ouvaiv mg 
social and political equalization. And no doubt the impact of this new 
democracy has powerfully influenced the foundations of’organized life 
in Asia also, from Tokyo to Cairo. 

But it is interesting to observe that even under ancient and med'.eval 
conditions the legal sense of Hindus was akin to and approached t!u* 
’modern'' conscience in both these postulates of civic existence. Tims, 
for instance, the emancipation of the individual from (lie head or the 
family was effected very early in Hindu law. It is embodied in rim 
institution of inheritance and partition of property per stirpes (i e. pm 
stocks) as opposed to that per capita (i. e. per head). 1 

A has two sons, B and C. B di<. after leaving two children, I and 2, 
cud C dies afUr leaving four, a, It, c, and d. On ho death ' the graud- 
, father, A, the Hindu law of succession to A’s property will keep the 
stocks of the two sons (B and C) separate; and one half of the inheritance 

1 or the retaiions between Maim, Vljn^uy.nta am! JlimltnvAhmm mi i 1. * tpic^ >n u in !i- 
vicinalism m properly rights se«. fhiUliuh.Hiurt Mul:erjcv’> Foundations of ;irii lu-mninus, 
pp. 20--21; Maine's' Early History of fn>ti(iitions, I.oc: XI, p. 32.; 
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mSVi he divided between the two grandchildren (1 and 2), and the other 
half between the four grandchildren (a, b, c, and d). This is known as 
division per stirpes; the tendency of more developed and modern law 
on the subject is to prefer this mode of partition. 


But in less developed and in archaic or primitive systems, although 
not invariably, if we accept Lowie’s sociology of ancient institutions, 
the property is divided equally between all the six grandchildren, share 
and share alike. This mode, or partition per capita, will not consider 
the claims of the fathers (B and C) as of any importance at all, but place 
tiie entire jurisdiction or dominion within the grandfather’s will or 
cognizance. 

But the importance of the father as an individual is recognized as 
greater than that of the grandfather in the matter of partitioning the 
grandfather’s property according to Jimuta-vahana’s D&ya-bhaga school 
of law, prevalent in Bengal since the twelfth century, which, although 
professedly a digest of all ancient codes, attaches special prominence to 
\fanu (A. C. 150). The same system is followed in Vijnanesvara’s 
Mitiiksard, a commentary (eleventh century) on die Institutes of Yajna- 
valkya, (A. C. 350), another old jurist, which has authority in every 
part of India including Bengal. 1 Individualism was thus heid in high 
respect in the judicial psychology of the Hindus. 

Secondly, in regard to tne legal status of woman, both jimuta-vahana 
and Vijnanesvara declare stridhanu 2 or “woman’s special property” 
incapable of alienation, on the basis of older authorities. In Hindu India 
the husband 3 ha: absolutely no right to whatever a woman may have 
“acquired by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure or finding”, — the 
five origin.; of property in Gautama’s jurisprudence. 1 Besides, when the 
husband dies, sonlcss Hindu widows 6 have for ages been entitled to 
enjoy tiie husband’s property fur life. But the right does not extend to 
alienation except under specified conditions. 


! '.i c. Sarkar’s Hindu L pp. 27—29; V. N. Mandlik . Hindu Law (Texts and translations 
oi VyawMtu MayGklta a:ui Ydinuvaikya fSmriti); Cc i- bmoke’s. Two Treatises on the Hindu Law 
v) t t ritance (Ddyabhu.j and AlitfikQard) ; jolly's Hindu La. of Partition , Inheritance, and Adop- 
fi pn. 0 -.-10; Jolly’s Recht und SHte,pp.b7 92;Mitra’s Law Relating to Hindu Widow, pp.bl—69. 

2 . ft/. 1 15; D6ya, t;h IV, I, . ” AT/. Ch II, sec XI 2; Mann, IX, 194 (“sixfold’’ property 
of woman): Jolly s Hindu Law, np. 2 m, -2M. 

' Vni. 14 T Mit , Ch II, r ; XI, 31 32. Sec Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law, Pp. 92, “3 

4 y, *15; For .“seven moefes' 1 c 
Jolly’s Recht, pn. OtC-92. 


jf aequo ng propc ty vuie Maritl X, 115; ci also Manu, IX ■* 1; 
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owhere”, then, as Gooroodas Banerjee 1 remarks, “were the prm 
prietary rights of women recognized so early as in India; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been so largely conceded as 
in our own. In certain case' **' a woman’s dominion over her stiidnana 
is absolute”. 

The Code Napoleon and the Continental laws based on it give the 
wife an absolute right to only a part of her property, the paraphertia. 
But the rest has to be added to the common household as dot. This law 
of dot, which, again, is really a continuation of the law of dos in the 
Institutes of Justinian, is thus less developed than the Hindu law of 
stridhanc,. 

The Married Women’s Property Act (1886) of England is, according 
to Boutmy in his Essai d'une psyeltologie politique du peupie anglais an 
XIX ( sikle, essentially distinct from the Napoleonic and continental 
codes in so far as it gives independence to women proprietors. But 
even this Act falls short of the Hindu. Because, as Maine 2 explains it, not 
only has the Hindu woman “singularly full power of dealing with the 
stridhana, — not only is the husband debarred from intermeddling asTIi 
it save in extreme distress but when the proprietress dies, there is a 
special order of succession 3 to her property, which is manifestly intended 
to give a preference, wherever it is possible, to female relations over 
males”. 

One need not read into all this a conscious anticipation in India of 
the theory ad : nibrated by Mill in his Subjection of Women. We are not 
confronting here the feminism of today, i. e. the economic independence 
and political enfranchisement of women sucli as are advocated by Bebe! 
the German socialist in his classic on Woman. Rather, on the whole, 
the mind of the Hindu in regard to Private Law was, to all intents and 
purposes, not much distinct from that o. the European. 

But first, it should be realized, however that so far as the pater¬ 
familias of the patriarchal family is concerned, the spirit of Hindu mis 
prudence was not wore servile than that of the curly Roman Twelve 


Tables (B. C. 452). Secondly, the ecclesiastical law of 1 
that the first charge of a man's property is the purchase 


rope pi' 
“n asse 


dee 


his 


And here the Roman Catholic meets 


a conum 


platf 


J Hind l.aw of Marriage and Sirtdhana, p. ••:2; of. Cii : n’s Luries sir Ic C-vi, 
Hanlons, Vol. i, p. lit. 

2 Early History, Lett XI, p. 334. of. CoomaraswamyV Mediaeval Sinhalese Art , p. fee 
^responding position of the Ceylonese wonvin. Vide Loutmy’s bngtish - coyl* pj 

' if, Ch II, sec XI, 9, 12, 13; Ch 1, sec HI, 8, < 10; But the Odva !;. v Ai V •; i 
dlffei ent. 
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ThgyHindv with his doctrine ci “sniritual benefit”,-' according lo \vmcn 
property is generally he'd to be intended for the discharge of sacrificial 
duties (pinda) for the manes of the dead. 

Culturally speaking, besides, the mentality of the Hindu woman will 
be found to be identical with that of the Latin (French and Italian) 
as described in joseph-Barthelemy’s Le Vote des Femmes. Nay, it will be 
not much different from the female psyche of the United States in the 
early nineteenth century as analyzed by Calhoun in his Social History 
of the American Family. 


Section 2. 

Institutional Viriya (Energism), 


Now that during the epoch of the “white man’s burthen’ the Hindu 
has been deprived of the chances for displaying an aggressive secularism 
except if at ah, only as a “second fiddle” to the “natural master”, 
there has grown up a general scepticism among Eur-American scholars 
(: /en as to the capacity of Hindus for organized activity and institutional 
at M ovements. This occidental suspicion about the Orient has absolutely 
no foundation in facts. The Hindu viriya (i. e. energy or genius) for 
organization and cooperative endeavor has exhibited itself as much in 
the political as in the non-political spheres of social life. 


(a) Samgha (“group-person”) 


One Hindu institution at least is low vn to orientalists. This is the 
amgiui or church of > addin':t Asia. Necessarily it is as old as Sakya the 
Buddha (B. L G23—543). It has really had a longer history sine i:i 
PSftini® the philologist’s time fB. C. 65U) smtgfya was the “generic” 
term for any public body, incorporated association or corp ration. Its 
social significance was • nival.. 1 * 3 to that of the Greek poli (lit. city) 

1 ft. C. Saikar, Ch IX, pp. 311- 317. Fo: ti e resemblances between Hindu, Greek, Fenian 
r H Germain* law-; see |r *\. '■'o >. I, pp. 02—55, 85. 114. 292, 302. 

Smit.’-'s /Airly Hisi pp. 357, 77; Akbt.s, 385; Ox pn. A I, XII. Mnju. bar’s Corporate 

L\ie in Ahcinr Im'iu *•> a r- ply tu the sv,eepinp statements of Smith, as Mool.rji’s tlis'. ry of 
f - ,f : *v/i Shipping is to ilie com. ntional theory regarding the .-.lleged vplcndld isoi; tion" of Hiiui| 
culture. 

3 l *, 3, V. J, I 12 -114, Majun’dar, p. l)f-; Mo* Fuji's Loc i!, J?, 33, Bhandarkar’s Aw 
H'v '!pp 4i — i -j. Foi re u:.‘. ■ nf P5njr;t :,te K. C bhandarkar's discussion :\\ Hie f loml 
Citi.i 1890. I. ! pt. 1(, p 141, Titr Pas. Back. Hind Sac., > ol. 1, p. 09, and lay . wal s m 
in fm fnd. Ant. ..lav ,9's. pur po> • cf. Gilbert Murray';- Rise vf Iht Creek Epic. pp. 31, 79, 
VdhdnnnnG Artlit/i: o/On\.. 01, 92 *5,96, 121, 122 'll.. Pur* big' Poli. teal 7ft . . Vol. I, 
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-'pularizea by the political philosophers of Hellas. The different 
Organized bodies of the seventh century B. C. were known as samghqs 
of different species. 

Thus there was the pCtga characterized as satngha of a special denomi¬ 
nation. It was a corporation of men 1) belonging to different social 
groups (n&iid-jdtlyM) and (II) practising diverse (no regular or fixed) 
professions (aniyata-vritlayak), but (III) distinguished from other sainglias 
b .V having a preponderance of economic or secular interests (artha- 
kdinu-pradhdndli). Such an association was either a rural commune or 
a municipium. 

A second satngha of the day was the vrdta. It was similar to the puga 
in having the first two “properties”; but its differentium was indicated 
uy the concept of utsedha-jivinah, i. e., the profession of blackmailing, 
brigandage or hooliganism as a regular means of livelihood. The Euro 
pean counterpart of the Hindu vrdta was the order of Ritter or “Knights” 
whose exploits have received a romantic treatment in Goethes Gol~ 
and Schiller’s Rduber. The modern Bengali novelist Bankini Chandra 
Chatterji’s Anartda Matha (The Abbey of Bliss) is likewise an idea'ization 
of a similar corporation. 


<§L 


The dyftdiw-jivi samgha was a third organized body of Pfmini’s days. 
As the name implies, it was an association of men who “lived by f 
profession o* arms”. Men proficient in military tactics used evidently 
to incorporate themselves into bands, and were available most pivbahlv 
for mercenary service. This samgha was therefore distinct from the 
vrdta. 


The world into which Sakya was horn was thus familiar with several 
incorporated associations. 1 It was only a commonplace floating term 
of the period that Buddhist Vinava (discipline, organization, government) 
literature of the fourth century B, C. adopted as the name f an ecclesias¬ 
tical polity. 

But the secular significance of the term continued prevail as 
curren as over. For, about.the same time the schor l of politics m e u w 
with the name of Kautilya 2 described all corporate botbes i y Pan lii's 
term. In the Kanilyan category there were at least t\v< classes of 
samgha. One class consist .1 of those who “lived b the science of ecu it- 
mmes” (vdrtd'Sdstropa-jivlnLh) e., were eng wad in tanninindustry,, 
ammerce or banking. To the other class belonged those with v hem the 


uk.’ Die SoziuL ■ i.n /;<•. cMJidh-: r /; diet, zu R iiluha'b. /.fit. np l m—1B3 

jL lihui da K unfit fe umi ,/m fur/ vi). 

2 Artha-idsira, Bk XI, ch. I. 
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ithet of raja or King was a source of social existence”, i. e., who were 
rulers by profession. In Kautilya’s days, therefore, the ordinary srenl 
or gild was as good a satngha as the republic or non-monarchical body 
of people among whom “every person is a rdja". 

Thus during the period that closed with Alexander’s failure in India 
and Chandragupta Maurya’s expulsion of Hellenistic Greeks from 
Afghanistan Hindus were used to at least six classes of public association, 
viz. the puga, the vrdta, the dyudha-jivi, the sreyt, the rdja, and the 
vihara (monastery or church). While the first four would have been 
usually known by their special names, the common term samgha would 
have denoted the republics of the Lichchhavikas, Vrijjikas and others 
as well as the ecclesiastical organization of Buddhist monks. 


(b) Samulia (“group-person”). 

In the later literature of political institutions the term samgha seems 
+ ■ have dropped out of general use. The most “generic” term for polis 
with the authors of the smriti4dslras, at any rate, is sainulia. In the 
four ill century A. C. Yajnavalkya 1 used it generically for any corporation. 
Samdhas were known to be divided into various classes differing from 
one an other according to the nature of objects for which the association 
was instituted or the kind of persons organizing themselves into a polis. 
One of theS' w'as the sreyi, i. e. gild, a second was the naigama (also 
nigan.u) or oody of traders (the “gild merchant”), and a third was the 
pdi-aydi, or group of socio-religious he ctics and dissenters, e. g., Budd 
liists, jainas and other denominations; and gaya (town) was the fourth. 

The use of samCiha as a “genus” is to be noticed in Mitra Misra’s 
Viramitrodaya , 2 a commentary on Yajnavalkya. For according to him 
the puga is a particular class of samulia. It was made up of those who 
' lived at the same place”, but be: nged to different social orders the 
s -called castes, and followed different professions. It was thus a terri¬ 
torial concept, the term for a village or town, having the same connotation 
as in the grammar of PSnini. In Vijnaneivara,® also, another commen¬ 
tate! ■ f Y&jnavulkya, samulia is generic, for he defines gay,a to be a 
division of am a ha and considers grdmo. (village) and other settled areas 
as belonging to this species. The same use of samOhu is to he seen in 
Katyfiyana, 4 a jurist cited by Mitra Misra. 

1 he r a, eu that produced the dharma or smriti Sdstras (law-books) 
was therefore one in which at least four or five institutions, the Srenl, 

1 II, 102. 

3 • * Mahumtar, IT. 58; Mookt‘ r ji's Local, 31. 
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Z^\m0uigama, the pd§andi, the gana or the puga were centres of public 
life. 1 The common name for all of these bodies. was sam&ha. 




(c) Gana (municipium and republic). 

But it would appear that people were using some of these terms 
interchangeably. The same institution was being .[escribed by different 
names, and the same name was being given to different institutions. 
We have just noticed that Vijnanesvara uses gana where Mitre M sra 
employs puga to denote the identical “group-person”. Both commen¬ 
tators were right because their common authority Yajnavalkya 2 himself 
was responsible for the confusion, as he had used gaiia in the sense of a 
town-corporation. Narada 3 (450 A. C.), another jurist who preceded ' 
these scholiasts had also done the same. Indeed the same confusion is 
to be noticed in all writings on smriti (tradition) and dharma (law). 4 
Katyayana similarly identifies garia 5 6 with puga when he defines it as a 
samtiha of kulas or families. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era, the term gana appears 
to have been elevated one flight up in the series of “communities - ’. 
From its status as the name of a g rdma and pura, the domus and civitas 
of medieval European jurisdictions, it came to imply also the regnum 
of a whole people, thus giving rise to another confusion in language. 

In the eulogies on military triumphs or other meritorious deeds i: 
scrined by poets of the period we find the term being used to describe 
the association of “self-rulers”, i. e., of “poly-archal” peoples organized 
on the principle of sva-rdj. Republican nationalities of the Yaudheyas, 
Malavas and others are thus known as games' in the coins 0 and inscrip¬ 
tions 7 of the Andhra-Kusan and Gupta times. The poets of the M ihdb- 
hc'rata 8 also described the states in which all '-cere “equal” by the 
same epithet. 

Neither samuha nor gana 9 seems ever to have acquired the com¬ 
prehensive connotation of samgha. But the diversity of Gierke’s “group 

1 Jolly’s Recht , p. 136. 

2 h, 8, 187—192, 361. 

Introduction, I, 7, X, 2 

4 Manu III, 164, IV, 206; cf. also 6ukra, IV.. 50- 62. 

irarnitroduya, p. 42.>: tajumdars interpret; .ion (p. 94) of Kro\ f»y*iua‘;. passatv is untenable; 
cr. Mookcrji’s Locsl, 30. 

6 Cunningham’s Coins of Anncnt India, pp. 76 -79; Rapso s Indian Coins , p. 15; Banei.ii'* 
i ' khin Mudrd (Ancient Coin*;), Ch. VI. 

7 F eet’s Gupta Inscriptions , pp. 14, 152. £/>. Ind. 1903—06, op. 44-47. 

* tdntl, Ch. CVU, 31-32. 

1 Note the use ot gaft 111 Jflina litcu ’ • ci. Jacobi’;: /aim i nit',is, 113, 273, 286, 10k 

Sarkar, Political Institutions. 
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sons” in Hindu public life through the ages is self-evident. The 
attempt on the part of grammarians, logicians, political theorists and 
lawyers to analyze the concept of a public body and differentiate its 
various species is also significant. The story of Hindu public life has 
therefore partially to be sought in the development of samghas, samtlhas 
and gu^cs, the different cat egories of what may be called the Asian polls. 
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Section 3. 

Organized Charities and Utilities. 

As specimens of Hindu energism in group-activity let us begin with 
organization in social service or welfare work. In Europe the hospital 
v s unknown until Emperor Constantine (306—337) founded it for the 
first time in the fourth century A. C. But in.India the first hospitals 
both for animals and human beings were founded at least as early as 
the third century B. C. by Asoka the Great. 2 And about too A. C. among 
the • Vitutions that drew the notice of Fa Hien, 8 the Chinese scholar- 
saini, at Patali-putra, the capital of the Gupta Empire, we are told of 
■he free hospitals “founded by the respectable nobles and landowners of 
the country”. hese were resorted to by “the poor of all countries, the 
destitu ', crippies and the diseased”, and every kind of requisite help 
was offered gratuitously. 

Similarly Hindu public life can count in its manifold experience the 
founding jnc maintcnai ce of parrots (academies) for the prosecution 
f research in the arts and sciences, as well as of educational institutions 
of ambitious scope and encyclopaedic character, it was in the hands of 
scholars who graduated from such centres of learning that the administra- 
tio of government was entrusted. 1 One such institution was the Uni¬ 
versity at Nalar.da in Eastern India (Bihar), founded by Emperor 
Na asimha gupta Baladitya (c 469- -473). Using, the Chinese scholar, 
was an aiumo of tin’s university for ten years (675—685) in the depart¬ 
ments oi medicine and logic. The number of residents at Naianda 
exceeded 3000, was between 3500 and 5000, at that time. The lands 
possessed by the University comprised more than 200 villages, the gifts 


3 A brochure giv. n ovci to th analysis ot these and other new terms in iivjology from the 
t.oir » fitionrl and economic viewpoints a desldera n tor comparative politics. 

* Ruck Edit i If, 

n Be:*;'* Trove;-* vj -a Hi' and Si w;- / mg, p. <07. For i*v rv ncal “iimrnml* ■ of; v’.p.e 
hcioitplng ti< a hospital in C >. u.»n vide p. 75. 

* TaMcu • /fv/ny: Record of n?* r idd/thf Rttivioii Ch. XXXIV, 


>fcant::i*J Cliaritics and Utilities. 
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^Vj£3dngs for several generations. 1 Itsing mentions eight halls and three 
hundred apartments among the buildings of the institution.* 


The Nalanda corpo<ation was a residential-ieaching university like 
the El Azhar at Cairo arm gave instruction, room, board, and medicine 
free of any cost whatsoever. Hiuen Thsang was very much impresse i by 
its architectural magnificence. ‘‘The richly adorned towers”, as wc -ead 
in his Chinese biography, “and the fairy-like turrets, like pointed hill¬ 
tops are congregated together. The observatories seem to be lost in ilic 
vapors of the morning and the upper rooms tower above the clouds".■"* 
This was the institution that inspired in subsequent years ihe monastery- 
college at Horiyuji near Kara in Japan. And it is on r.-cord that the 
Afghan scholar Vira-deva was elected Chancellor here in the ninth 
century then enjoying the patronage of Dcva-pala, the Bengali su'va- 
ohauma of Eastern India. It is obvious that for several centuries af< >• 
their establishment tne Universities f f Bologna, Paris and Oxford" would 
certainly have envied the material endowments and international re¬ 
putation enjoyed by the presidents and faculties of Nalanda for about 
seven hundred years (c 500—1200). The long story of this (adversity 
bears undoubted testimony to the continuous and cumulative organizin'.: 
ability of the race in which it flourished. 

A very interesting sdhilya pori§at (literary academy) of southern 
India was the Sangam of the Tamils 0 ,i Madura. Early in the Christian 
era in this Pandyan city a body of censors formed themselves into a • 
institution h- correct the abuses of lit rature. The third of these Sflnpiuns 
was in existence in the second century. Party nine critics ami poets v ere 
member' of this association, which thus anticipated by about a. on 
hundred years the French Academy founded bj’ Richelieu (1037) 1. its 
aim at checking the growth m literary weeds. The Sou, orn enjoyed the 
patronage of the state for several >:■■ rations. Its influence on the piople 
may be gathered from the (act mat the celebrated Tamil classic, the 
Kural of Tiru-vaduv: r, receive<■ the imprimatur of the academy bcfoie 
lung Ugra-Peruvalludhi. It is interesting to note that the author him el; 
was not a member of the association. Similarly the two other mastm 
pieces o r the Augustan age of Tamil literature, viz., the Epic of the Ank :■ 


1 Will, Ch. X, p. 05. 
s Ibid, Ch. XXXII, 154. 

‘ Beal’s Life oj Plum < lanp, p. ) 1 0—11' 

* Ind. Ant , 188S, pp. 308—309, 31L 

l each’s Educational ':nortfrs and roam-vis ( V "JS 1909V \,y. >*v i V/U 

uymg.'i’s An -. Ind , fp. 70, 33/\ '-GO, 3(iO. 370 
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imy 

and the Jewel-Belt, were submitted to the examination of this body of 


connoisseurs. 

Parrots or academies, whether stationary or peripatetic, have indeed 
existed in India since time immemorial. Medicine., grammar, logic, 
chemistry, mathematics, political science, jurisprudence, aunost every 
branch of learning has grown up in India through the clubbing of in¬ 
tellects. Cooperative researches have been the tradition of intellectual 
life among Hindus. As a result of these corporate investigations we know 
today only of “schools” or “systems” of thought, very rarely of the 
individuals who built them up through the ages. Most of the names in 
the annals of science and philosophy in India are those of masters or 
pioneers, and these again, are but pseudonyms associated with the 
patronymic saints or gods, the Prometheuses and Apollos of Hindu 
culture. 

It is this collective or pari?ndi< origin that explains why the treatises 
or. arts and sciences in Sanskrit literature have in general the title of 
Smihitd i. e., compilation. Mostly encyclopaedic works, as these are, 
they b --a 1 internal evidence of the collaboration and cumulative experience 
of many minds. 

Individualistic ideals and ends are as a rule associated with moral, 
’■■J'gious, and spiritual affairs in India. Yet even in this field the capacity 
for cooperation has been equally evident as in other spheres. Every 
twelve years Hindus have had a Council of Trent, so to speak, since the 
ai 1 est tiincs. ' hesc congresses of spiritual leaders, the sanydsins, monks 
ru’d hermits, are called Kumbha-Meld after the planetary conjunction 
(of Kumbha) which recurs periodically. The present-day survivals of 
these institutions are tremendous vitalizing forces; their delegates number 
r;out 75,Odd. and the audience millions. 

Some of the inscriptions of the ancient Gujaratis throw an interesting 
sidelight on the Hindu legal sense and institutionalism. India’s apprecia¬ 
tion of corporate enorgism will be evident from the measures that 
General Usavadata adopted to perpetuate the benefits from his charities. 1 
Phis great philanthropist of tic: Andhra Deccan had the terms of his 
endowments registered b the nigama-sabhd (town-corporation) of 
Govardhana (Nasik). And mese were then inscribed on the door of the 
nonastcry. Gifts for ubiic purposes used thus to be looked after by 


public bodies. 


Early Hist. I'KL. jc. IV. 




The Politics of Ecclcsiasiical Bodies (Scmgluh). 

Section 4. 

The Politics of Ecclesiastical Bodies (Samghas )« 

As embodiments of. Hindu institutional life we have to mention also 
the vih&ras or monasteries of ancient and mediaeval India. Fhese were 
samfihas i. e., public bodies and were bound by definite rules and regu¬ 
lations as to election, quorum, voting, and business procedure. Student 
of European polity are aware that on various occasions in the West the 
church and the state have borrowed from each other the methods 
of internal administration. It would appear that in the Orient also 
common principles of organization have been followed by religious asso¬ 
ciations and secular institutions alike. The ecclesiastical bodies of 
Buddhist Asia should have thus to be treated as quasi-political corpo¬ 
rations, even independently of the fact that in certain regions, e. g. in 
Tibet and Mongolia, as in Catholic Europe the spiritual head has claimed 
also temporal dominion over his flock. 

The origins of all this institutionalism'are of course to be sought in 
the publicity work and propaganda methods of Sakya the Buddha 
himself (B. C. 623—543). Sakya’s father and brother were rdjds or 
archons i. e. presidents of the Sakiya Republic in Ea^ern India. It was 
natural, therefore, that when he fled the world and unded a Sarngha 
(Order) of monks, the only constitution that he could conceive for it 
was that with which he had been familiar at home and in 1 is ov i slate. 
And as a matter of course he made no distinction between his own 
ecclesiastical ordci, the Samgha , and the contemporary republican 
Confederacy of the Vajjian States, when called upon to enunei do the 
“seven conditions of the welfare for a community’". 

Of these seven conditions three may be regarded as directly constitu¬ 
tional or political. “So long, 0 medicaids”, said Sakya “a c the brethren 
meet together in full and frequent assemblies. — so long as they meet 
together in concord and rise in concord and carry out m concord flic, 
duties of the Order.. *** so Jong as the bretl ren honor and esteem and 
revere and support the ciders of experience and long standing, and heal 
it a point of duty to hearken t their words, — so long may the brethren 
he expected not to decline but to prosper.” 1 

In this Sakyan constitution, defining, as it did, the type as m\:h 
, f an ecclesiastical society as of a secular state, e. g. a clan-repum.c, 
i.i:cre are emphasized, as we see, the importance of the assembly, Hie 

1 Mahti-p i inibfibtui’Siiua, Cli. I, (>, in Rhys Davids* Buddhist Sutius, Vo). U. i 1 ■ r ~ t 
r.i’hject w.'u discussed for the first time l . Jaynwval in the Mod. AVr. 1013. 
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of unity, and ihe authority of age and experience. This last feature 
is such as was embodied in the primitive Indo-Aryan, Teutonic and 
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Heller ; c polities or is in evidence today in the Japanese Genro ( elder 
Aatesir n”) These and other principles of Sakya’s politics have all been 
codified in the Chulla-vagga and the Maha-vagga, both of which treatises 
may be regarded as statute-books laying down the fundamental laws 
and constitutions ( Vinaya ) of Asian ecclesiastical bodies. 

The following is a typical picture of the method of deliberations 
generally observed in the Buddhist monasteries and conferences of ancient 
India; “Then the venerable Malia Kassapa laid the resolution before 
the Samgha : ‘Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If (he time seems 
meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha appoint that these five hundred 
bhikkhus (monks) take up their residence during the rainy season at 
Rajagah . ** This is the resolution. Let the Samgha hear. The Samgha 
appr.mts accordingly. Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof, 
let him keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let him speak, 
fli" Samgha has appointed accordingly. Therefore is it silent. Thus 


do I understand.”’ 1 

An important featuie of these monastic institutions was that no 
business was bold valid without quorum. “If an official act, O bhikkhus,” 
as we reaa Sakya saying in the Mahdvagga, 1 “is performed unlawfully by 
an incomplete congregation, it is no real act and ought not be performed. 
Along with this caution against incomplete congregations went the 
injimct'un ..gainst “unlawful acts.’ la the following extract the Mahd- 
i agy: 4 mentions 5 <>me of those acts that have to be ruled out as, ancons)itu¬ 
torial: “They performed unlawful acts before an incomplete congrega¬ 
tion; they performed unlawful acts before a complete eoug -gation; they 
performed seemingly lawful acts before an incomplete congregation; 
Hie. performed seemingly lawful acts before a complete congregation; 

Logie bhikkhu pr< oounced -.pulsion against a single one; a single 
bhikkhu pronounced expulsion against two; a single bhikkhu pronounced 
ei.ptii ; 0 agamst a number of bhikkhus; a single bhikkhu pronounced 
exp Lion against n Samp ha". As no unlawful acts were to be permittc 
ithin the church or among the church members, Sakya definitely laid 
down he rule; -Therefore, 0 bhikkhus, you ought to train yourself thus: 
Lawiul acts wit ch are performed by complete congregations-- such ts 
wo wil. perform. ’ 1 


1 Clialla-vaggu, XI, i, 

2 IX, Hi, 2 
9 IX. ii, t. 

* Moltd-vogtl**, X, ii, 
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rlach of this ruling appears to have been committed by th 
luumo a t Vesali in !43 E C., about a century after the death of Sakya. 
They ordained, for instance, that it is permitted to a Sa/ng/i. which is not 
sufficiently numerous to accomplish an ecclesiastical act by saying ve 
will make the other bhikkhus consent when they come.’ This ruling 
called anumati-kappa was challenged as illegal by the bhikkhus of other 
centres, and the case was submitted to a jury for trial. Tne jury decider 

against it. 1 . 

In order to ascertain the opinions of the members in regard to the 
topics discussed the ecclesiastical organizations made use o coloured 
saldkds (or pins) of wood. These were the voting tickets. A saldkv- 
gMiaka (“taker” or collector of pins) or teller was appointed by rhe 
association to explain the significance of the colours to the voters and 
then take the votes. In the Chulla-vagga* we find Sakya describing .he 
ballot and other kinds of voting. “1 enjoin upon you, bhikkhus”, says be, 
“three ways of taking votes, ** the secret method, the whispering 
method, and the open method.” The secret method of taking votes is 
then described. “The bhikkhu who is the teller of the votes is to take 
the voting tickets .of different colors and as each bhikkhu conv.s up to 
him he i a to say to him ’bus, ‘This is the ticket for the man of sudi an 
opinion, this the ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take which 
over you like’. When he has chosen (he is to add), ‘Do not show it 'o 
anybody.” The Chulla-vagga enumerates also ten cases of “invalid” 

voting. 3 

As conflict of opinions is inevitable in democratic deliberations, the 
rule of the majority was accepted by the Samgha as the regular proce¬ 
dure. “Eiy that bhikkhu, the taker of the voting tickets", we read in 
the Chulla-vagga* “are the votes to be collected. And according as 
the larger number ot the 'bhikkhus shall speak, so shall the case be 

decided”. 

All this points to the highly developed institutional sense an-.i ror- 
ooraie consciousness among Hindus. And these principle: of sam&ha 
(or public associations and corporations) wt paten 

Buddhist, faina or any other religious bodies but were held ra soluuon 
i„ the general socio-ec-nomic and civic life of ancient and meduevn 
india. These quasi-political institutions were omy ' lowing upon and 
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' '(His sill's “Oudrtli.st Coimcfs” in tlr. Hid. 1U V' p. S*J. 
s |V, xlv, Z6. 

3 IV, X. 

< •'/ viv. Re the principle of majority vide injra, t. 
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: ^contributing to the same stream of national experience as did the 

economic sretfs (gilds) and the political garias (republics) or constitu¬ 
tional sabh&s and samitis (assemblies). 1 


Section 5. 

‘ Srems (Gilds) of Peasants, Artisans and Merchants. 

It is well known that the “chartered liberties” enjoyed by the 
mediaeval towns, e. g., those of the Hanseatic League, have been great 
formative forces in the evolution of modern states in Europe. An 
analysis of the municipal privileges, the liber burgus as they were called, 
brings us invariably down to the basic economic factors, viz. the gild 
merchant and the craft organization. Probably these units were not 
identical with the boroughs. Nor do they seem to have exclusively 
represented the vital principle of borough life. But there are no grounds 
for doubting that these industrial and commercial nuclei were some of 
the chief ‘'characteristic elements of the municipal constitution”. 2 It 
was these economic fraternities that had the lion’s share in the govern¬ 
ment of the greatest cities like London, Paris, Cologne, Ghent and 
Florence. 3 

The Orient was not poor in such economic centres of civic vitality 
in ancient and mediaeval times. Students of commercial history arc 
generally familiar with Chinese gilds. 4 But it is not so weli known that 
in India as in China almost every economic function from agriculture 
n money lending and banking was organized into a gild. 

1. Archaeological Data. 

Epigraphic evidences in regard to the gild of peasants are practically 
nil for the time being. Cultivators’ unions have only to be inferred from 
the general laws on the subject of “companies”. Gautama 5 (c 550 B. C.), 


1 For analogies and interactions between civil and religious societies in the West see Guizot' 
History of CivilCuti i .n Em if Lectures V, VI. XII. Vide MOHer’s Hiit' r y uf the Christian 
Church . pp. 235—242, >28, 337. 

2 Gross’ Gild Merchant, Vol. I, pp. 02, 105; Article on “Gilds” in Palgrave’s Dictionary oi 

Political J : onmny , Sidgwick's Development of European Polity. 238, 251. 

8 Unv in's Gild and Companies of London , p. 61. 

* Mac. . r: article on “Chinese Guilds, or Chambers of Commei ;md Trades Unions” in 
the Journal of the North Chinn Brunch of the Royat Asiatic Society 188u, New Scries, Vol. XXI, 
pp. 133—102. 
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Srenis (Gilds) of Peasants, Artisans : nd Merchants. 

150 A. C.), Briliaspati- (c 650), Sukra,® all writers 
the association of agriculturists in their schedule of Sreifis. The associa¬ 
tion of shepherds, however, is not unknown in the inscriptions. In the 
eleventh century, under Rajendra Chola, the shepherds of a village in 
Southern India agreed to become security for one Eran Sattan, a follow- 
shepherd “who had received 90 ewes of this temple in order to supply 
ghi (clarified butter) for burning one perpetual lamp”. If he died, 
absconded, or got into prison, fetters, or chains, the fraternity bound 
themselves to discharge his duties. 1 * * 4 * * The responsibility was thus con¬ 
sidered to be a joint one by the members. 

In regard to the gild merchant more inscriptions may be drawn 
upon. In Madras of the twelfth century under Vikrama Chola (1118), 
the hero of an historical Tamil poem> there was a traders’ gild 0 with 
a membership of 500. Its activities and interests were coextensive with 
the South Indian Empire. In Gupta India during the fouri'i and fifth 
centuries bankers (6re§thins), traders (sdrtthavdhas) and merchants 
(kulikas) used to close their business correspondence with clay seals. The 
nigama or corporation of these commercial interests, with headquarters 
probably at Patali-putra, was “something like a modern chamber of 
commerce”. 8 Such bodies working, as they did, in concert (saui- 
bhilya) were notorious in the fourth century IB. C. owing to their 
attempts to “corner” the market. The problem of “profiteering” had 
to be tackled by the Maurya Empire especially because the union 
of merchants tried to raise prices so high as to yield a cent per cent 
profit. 7 

The gi<d merchant must have been in existence in the sixth century 
B. C. as Gautama’s Dharma-Sutra mentions it as one of the law-“making” 
o! !aw-“declaring” bodies. 8 Still earlier, as the Valahassa, ChullakasdllU, 
Suppa aka and other Jdtakas 9 or Buddhist “Birth Stories” ’arrate, 
maritime and land commerce used to be undertaken on he jumt -Tick 
principle by companies of ‘‘five hundred trading folk ’, “seven hundred 




1 Vtll, 40. 

- I, Constitution of a Court of Justice, 2G. 

IV, v, lines 35—36. 

Hultzsch’s Sotilh Jr.dia inscription:-. VoJ. II, Pt. III. cite cl in Coomaiivvamy’s imii.'i 
Craftsman, p. 17. 

’ Government Epigraphies Report, 191 c. p. 121 cited in Mojumdar \. 35, 

^ Ann. p. of flic Arch. Stir., 1903 — 01, p. H H . 

7 Art tut , p 403. 

!l lac. cit. 

0 Vi tjmm 'm . pp. 32—33; Mookerjia Local, pp. ^ -47, 70, 77. 
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ants”, etc, India’s experience in commercial unions is then 
least is old as China's. 1 
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The story of Hindu craft gilds may be told with more details and 
greater confidence. Unions of industrial experts or workingmen’s gilds 
were conspicuous institutions of the Gupta Empire. In 465, under 
Skandagupta, a gild of oil-men* at the city of Indra-pura presided over 
by Jivunta was entrusted with an endowment out of the interest of 
which a temple lamp was to be maintained. The terms of the deed 
stipulated that the removal of the corporation from its present head¬ 
quarters would not invalidate its jurisdiction over the property. Nulli¬ 
fication of the trust might ensue only from the dissolution of the gild 
(or secession of some of its members). In Kumara-gupta’s time (413—455) 
a gild of silk weavers 3 was formed at the city of Dasa-pura. They had 
migrated from Central Gujarat, but part of their comrades took up 
other pursuits, c. g. archery and fighting, astronomical studies, and 
asceticism, at their new place of domicile. Incidentally it appears that 
be change of hereditary or caste occupations was rot rare in Gupta 
India. 

Among Gujaratis of the early Christian era under Andhra Emperors, 
the re were cilds of weavers, druggists ( gdndhikus ), corn-dealers (dhdnyaka- 
.'.rcr'.s), and oil-manufacturers. 4 Like the gilds of the Gupta Empire the 
Andhra gilds also discharged the functions of banks. Moreys and reai 
csa-.i-N were received by them in perpetuity as a dep sit or trust fun*'. 6 
For the use of this property they paid to the beneficiary named in the 
grants interest varying from 9 to 12 per cent. In 120 A. C. two gilds 
of weavers 0 at Govardhana (Nasik) were entrusted > General Ihava- 
data with 2,000 and 1,000 kSrsapanas. ;n the third century several other 
gild.: ot the sr ■ city, 7 viz. those of potters, ndaydntrik >s (workers 
fabricating hydraulic engines or water-clocks.,, and oil-n :!lers, became 
f rustt.es of a permanent endowment to provide medicines lor the 
mi iks of a Samgha. The planting of wayside trees was one of the 


Werner’s Chinese Sociology, Toil il; see lhe Vedic refc-unce? to gilds in Moo! Locu , 
; , 41—43 

» ( up. insc. } 71; for the GWalior gilds of the tenth Century vide p, e:t. 

Ibid, r . 80 . 

4 p. 0. BhnndArkar’s Eoriy HM. ; secs -V and VII. 

f-iserlptlon; ’ In Arch . Sur. t Vol. iv, p. 102 (cited in Hopkins’ i Ha Old and 

P 175), 

: f-p. hid., 1905--06, pp 82, S’*. 

1 ’Ad p. 88. 
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for which a gild was similarly endowed, with the income of 
two fields.* 

Like the gild merchant the craft gild also must have been prominent 
in Maurya times. Kautilya’s scheme of neecing the “gold-lords” for the 
public treasury has reference most probably to the gild of goldsmith:. 8 
His Arthu-sdstra suggests, besides, that certain waids c>‘ the city should 
be set apart for the corporations of artisans. 3 And one of the functions 
of the Imperial superintendent of accounts was to record all about the 
customs, professions and transactions of the associations, whether of 
traders or workmen, rural or urban. 1 * * 4 

Kautilya’s idea about the establishment of gilds in ihe different 
wards of; city was but a reflex of the actual civic life of his o vn and 
previous times. For in the Sllavanaga and other Jdtakas 5 streets (vllhis) 
are sometimes named from a particular class of artisans living in them. 
Even an enlire village of 1,000 families was often monopolized by a 
single industry, c. g. smith .ry or timber-work. 

Gilds were then prominent institutions among Hindus as early as 
the sixth and seventh centuries B. C.- mid epigraphy traces thorn down 
to the Chela Empire. The Buddhist story books open up 1o u: an 
economic India in which the various orders of manual and skilled w-l< -.rs 
were organized on the corporate basis. There were gilds ot sailors, 
muslin-weavers, leather-workers, painters, goldsmiths,.workers in war- 
implement:, stonr-carvers, and so forth.® in addition to the Conventional 
“eighteen gilds” there must be mei.t.oned also the union- or companies 
of traders and commercial men. For all subsequent periods since then, 
therefore, the law books could not but devote , ocia! attention to the 
gilds as economic institutions of the land. Gautama’s Dlwma-sulr.v 
was composed or compiled in the milieu of gilds of peasants, herdsmen, 
traders, moneylenders, r.nd artisans. Gilds held a high place in the 
Haul Ivan theory of finance as important sources of public in: mic.® 
Autho.: of the third century A. C. e. g. those responsible for the coin- 

1 ol tiic five lacriptiuns in Majumdar, pp 3- HP \ iJe the soutl. Indian 1'iscnp- 

tions «n L.c^ :l , pp. o '—99. 

J { . 305. A “hour,.’ of the gild” belonging to the Mmrya period Is dost be S by ' i irshall in 
his nab •<n ‘'Excavations . < Bhtia ' in ii • .'rch. Sur Ann. Rep. 1915 —pp. 30, Jl. 

* p- 61 . 

4 p. 09. 

* Pick's 6 ■ Me Giu'u.rur^, 179 18i. Ktocueiji's Uvai, 74. 

« A .v jtnrulnr, 4; cf also R/undyaQa AyodliyA Idnitu, Ui XIX. 
f «• . cit 

» p. GO. 
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illation of Vi§nu’s law-book 1 wore living in an age when the gilds of 
metal workers, especially goldsmiths and silversmiths, were well in 
evidence in social life. Not only Mann 2 (c 150) and Yajnavalkya 3 (c 350) 
bn all jurists down to Narada 4 (c 500) and Brihaspati 5 (c 650) had 
consequently to reckon gilds among the subjects of "‘private law'". These 


public bodies ..ere expressly mentioned in connection with crimes and 
punishments to which all individuals were liable according to the lav s 
of the state The violation ( vyatikrama) of sambids (gild compacts or 
agreements) was accordingly important enough to demand special treat¬ 
ment along with the general law of contract. 


2. SamQhas as “Group-Persons”. 

But not all unions, companies or associations are “corporations”. 
How far, therefore, it may be asked, were these £rey,is (often identified 
with gay as and \ougas) of the Indian socio-economic system real gilds? 
To what extent did these saniftha organizations come to be conceived 
and recogn zed by Hindus themselves as “artificial civic bodies”, i. e. 
“aggregate individuals” with “natural corporate existence”? The book 
of Brihaspati (Ch. XVII) furnishes an answer to these queries. The 
juridical concept of a corporate person or one-in-the-many as pertaining 
to treyis is quite manifest in the particulars he lays down regarding the 
constitution and rights and duties of samdhas. The older YSjna-valkya 
and his mediaeval commentators also leave no doubt on the point. 

Gilds were governed by boards of two, three, or five persons. 1 ’ I hey 
conducted their business in a sabhd, i. e. soviet or public assembly. 
As corporate bodies they could make samayn 7 or compact with private 
individuals as well as among themselves, and the state had to see to 
it that gild compacts were enforced like all other compacts in the 
land. 

The “power of attorney” could be conferred by them on some of 
i heir members, and these agents represented the associations in law 
court or other public offices. Accordingly the funds donated by the 
government to a single member had to be deposited with the joint stock 


J i lopkitiB’ India, p. 170. 

2 VIII. 5, 219. 

II, 10. /, 192. 

- X, 5; YUt Glbelin s Eludes sur le droit civil dcs Hinfous, Vol. 1, pp. 209—310 i Des Jetties). 
'■ xvn m. Sfine < 1h< -gilds of Ceylon in la lor tiftus arc dcsciibcri in Coomaraswamy’s 
Mediaeval, pp. 55—5f». 

* Urdinsputl, X '!, 10. 

Juratfn, X, 0 IirilUbpatf, VIII. 9; XVII, 0. 
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^o£4$e / samuhn. 1 In Yajnavalkya’s code anything acquired by a member 
of the gild while on gild business was to become common property. 
Eleven times the value of the acquisition was the penalty for wilful 
violation of this ruling. 2 According to Brihaspati any member who 
injured the joint stock might be punished with deportation. 3 

The agreement entered into by a gild was binding on eacli and all 
of the members. Anybody failing to perform the duties implied thereby 
was liable to be banished and have his property confiscated. 4 All ex¬ 
penditures were treated as common charges. 5 * 7 Responsibility for loans 
contracted by a member on behalf of the association was also common. 
Lastly, sreyis had the “right of joint action" in relation to the state, 
as we have noticed in the agreement of the south Indian shepherds,® 
one of the privileges for which the European craft used to fight. 

According to Katyayana, an authority later than Brihaspati, cited 
in Mitra Misra’s Vira-mitrodaya’’ and Chandesvara’s Vivada-ratndkara , 8 
two commentaries on Yajtiavalkya and on other jurist, new members 
were entitled to share equally with the old the properties of the established 
giiu. Debts of the amtiha were likewise to be shared by them as a matter 
ol course. Nay, the spiritual merit, as says Mitra Misra, accruing i>-. m 
charities and religious services that the gild may have undertaken in the 
past was believed to be beneficial to persons who weio elected to member¬ 
ship long after the deeds had been performed. The usual mode of cooption 
was sarva-sammati i. e. unanimous approval 

Nothing illustrates better the “legal fiction’' of corporations as 
“immortal persons” than these iatter-day ideas in regard to gay a, 
ireyl, and varga. It is clear, therefore, that Hindu sam&has, whether 
of capitalists, working men or peasants, and trade unions or commercial 
fraternities had the distinctive characteristics of a homogeneous “com¬ 
munity” with common rights and common obligations, — the “real 
group-persons” of Gierke and Figgis. 9 


1 Brinaspati, XVH. 22, 24. 

4 II, 180. 

” XVII, 15. 

4 Ibid. XV!!, 13. 

0 Ibid, XVII, 24. 

« Supra, p. 41. 

7 p. A 2. For schools of Hindu Law set G. Sarkar, pp, 28—29, Jolly’s Redii .31 —4! 
and Mitra, 01—69. 

4 p. IP 1 ' (chapter tv Sainbid-vyatikramd ). 

0 cf. B< rker. article on the “Divedlted Stn'V in the Political t luarteriy, Feb- 191”, p ! 
The impoitancc of this question ha^ not been gra :d by previous authors although some of them 
h cited the relevant passages In other conk vs, 
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3. The Politics oj Economic Associations. 
v'e shall now analyze the constitutional, political or civic immunities 


and liberties enjoyed by the gilds of ancient and mediaeval India. This 
will throw light on the amount of decent; - -lizatiori achieved in Hindu 
polity. No governmental documents are available however. The only 


authorities are literary. 

In the first place, sro.iis were monopolistic organizations an ious to 
sain tain in tact their economic autonomy. We learn from Narada that 
'!ic gilds were indeed open to more than one socio-religious group or 
caste. 1 But generally speaking, their regulations were as exclusive in 
spirit as the ordinances, say, of the English hatters’ craft in the four¬ 
teen! n century. 2 They sought to regulate the number of apprentices 
an.: also the hours of labor. 3 Or* festive occasions, in street processions, 
ami at social gatherings each sreyi was represented by its own banners 
and huntings bearing on them the implements and emblems of the 
respective crafts. 

In the second place, tl. jetthako (alderman) and setthi, i. e., the heads 
of corporations were treated by kings as representatives of the people 
functionally divided as artisans, merchants and peasants. In pre-Maury 
times, i. e. previous to the third quarter of the fourth'century B. C., 
it was through their gilds that the people were summoned by the king 
on important occasions." Sreyis appear thus to have played an important 
pare in the public finance. The taxes to be paid by traders and other 
inhabitants o+ the town were agreed upon by the ruler “in consultation 


with the heads of the gilds’’. 6 

Necessarily, therefore, in the third place, muiJiyas ?. e. heads, presi¬ 
dents or representatives of the corporations constituted like councillors 
of the k g, an important “estate" of the realm. At the coronation of 
kings, e. g. ill ihe Rlmdyaria, gilds had the right to the sprinkling or 
anointing ritual, sometimes gild mcmivrs occupied high state offices, 
a. we know from the Jdiakas -° Socially, on the whole, they were peers” 
01 the- king. As poets of the Mahdbhdrata 7 have declared the royal ideal 
« :{ manliness, k ings were ashamed to return to their homeland if they were 


‘ Hopkins' hulk, p 174; MonKerjPs Local , pp. 58. 61, &l- 
Jr.v' v p. 89; i grave's Dictionary ("Craft gilds”). 

• Bl r dv. ... U s Industrial Arts f India, pp. 137—140; He, k n .7 •/ jP* 171—174, Kv— 
S'. M rati, rules of apprentic 2 ip in Mookcrji’s Local, 51, >2. 

• Hl’yd LstviUs' Buddhist India. p. 97. 

6 Hopkins* India, p. 176 

• Tick, p. 177 

V \’nria-patVO. lt> 
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defeated in battles. For, “v.'liat would the elders of the gilds say to tne’ - , 
argued the kings, “and what should I speak to them in reply?” The 
moral control exercised by gilds on state policies may be presumed to 
have been of a high order. Undisputed, therefore, was their influence on 
public opinion. 

In the fourth place, leaving aside the fact that men following the 
soldic-’s profession were often organized on the gild principle ( ’•rct/i-vnia 
or gild corps 1 e. g. the Ksatriya gilds of Gujarat described by Kauri ly a) 
the ordinary industrial and commercial sreius had great milirary import 
ance as well. The chief reason of course was their power over the pur;, 
or the sinews of war. 

Political theorists, therefore, considered it a part 01 the statecraft 
to pacify the gilds of one’s own state and try to win over the elders of the 
enemy’s gilds. The methods suggested in the Mah&bhdrcta* are the v.eli 
known ways and means of Realpolilik, such as were appreciated by 
Philip of Mace don, Machiavelli the Italian, Walpole the Englishman, and 
Guizot the Frenchman. These are the corrupt practices a bribery and 
the sowing of dissensions among the members of corporations. Or perhaps 
in the language of Bolshevik economics these should partially be describe d 
as the traditions tactics of capitalism which is said to be “international” 
enough to seek allies even among enemy bankers. 


4. Functional Sovereignty. 


Now, sirenis had their own judicial tribunals. The craftsmen had 
thus the privilege of being tried by the jury of their ovvn peers, in the 
matter of legal decisions, if we may take Brihasnati 3 as a n orator cf 
actual facts, even court practice had to yield to the opinion ot t ,dds. 
Corporations were “invested with the power to decide law suits’v’ and 
their meetings were declared to be “resorts fot the passing of a sentence”. • 
As such, gild cor ts may have had jurisdiction over cases affecting the 
community at large and not solely' over their own disputes. But it is to 
be observed that the judicial system of the Maurya Empire tor which 
alone we have some reliable evidence does not have, r place fm gilds as 
public tribunals. 

Ct equal importance : the legiskitirc or iaw-r akin.: power oi 
T h>! gilds “made" or “declared” their own laws and had their 

i AfVi'i, po. 415, 455. 

* stinti-parva, Cl). CXLI, 64. 


u * 4 * 

* Naradr. i, Legal Procedure. 

* Loihosp ti, l ConriUitjon of a Coir. • Jus; ice, 26- jO. 
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usages binding upon them. 1 As a rule, the state could not institute 
any regulations over-riding these gild customs. We learn from Manu, 
Brihaspati and other codifiers of laws or customs that “rules of their 
own profession’’ were recognized by the state for cultivators or peasants 
and farmers, artisans such as carpenters or others, artists, money-lenders, 
companies of tradesmen, dancers, persons wearing the token of a religious 
order suef. as the Pasupatas, and even robbers. 1 * Gautama also, the 
earliest of the writers, observes that peasants, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders, and artisans have authority to lay down rules for their respective 
classes. And in the suits brought before the state judiciary in appeal from 
gild tribunals, the royal judges were expected to learn the facts and 
rules “from those who in each class had authority to speak”. The king’s 
officers were to give legal decisions “in accordance with what were 
declared to be the rules in the sreyV ’. 3 

Last but not least, the administrative sva-raj or “self-determination” 
of sreitfs was practically uncondi oned. They could exercise their 
governmental power as almost sovereign units, as imperia in imperio, 
i. t., without depending on the sanction of the state. The right of the 
amuha to punish even the rnukhya or president is stated by KatySyana 
as well as by Mitra Misra 4 who cites him while interpreting Yajnavalkya's 
opinion on the question. In Brihaspati’s iaw also the gild-safrM could 
normally punish one or the guilty members, ostracize or even banish him, 
as lias been pointed out above. Only, if in boycotting him the gild were 
‘; ctuat°d by hatred” might the state “restrain” the corporation. 8 The 
ultra-democratic constitution of Chinese gilds was all but outdone by the 
sam&has of India. 8 

The executive, judicial and legislative autonomies 7 of sreriis, or the 
laissez faire enjoyed by these ‘local” bodies, must have been considerably 
restricted and circumscribed by the “centralizing ’ exploits of s. ccessfu! 
enmire-builders or “nation”-makers. B But archaeological researches have 


: Mafia, $6nU, Ch. 54, 20. 

* Brihaspati, I, Constitution oi a Court of Justice, 2 (, $ukra IV, v, lines 35—36; Manu, 
VfU, 40, 41; N;*--da X, 2, 3. 

3 Oaufuina, XI, 21, 22. 

" Vii. , . irodaya, p 44?; Ynjuavalkya, II, 187; Majumdar, rp. 12. 21, 22. 

6 Brihaspati, XVII, 18—19 

“ Mode’s Gilds vf China , pp. 9, 12. 

7 In regard i< ruins issued by j-.ilds s* iianerji’s Pra ' ln, p. 18, Cunnir.gllam’s Coins, p. 59, 
Vr kerji’s Locui, p. 14 and Marshall’s aiticle in the Arch. Sur. loc. cit. 

8 All economic a J political intrrp; station of Hindu gilds must be regarded as Hypothetical 
until light ic* thrown on this important constitutional question This aspect of fhe problem has 
t ; i d the notice of antiquarian*, 
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yet unearthed any evidence as to the adverse effects, inevitable 
as they must have been, of the sdsanas (i. e. legislative enactments or 
statutes and ordinances) of sdrva-bliawnas on the immunities of gild- 
soviets. It is apparent, however, that, on the whole, the sva-rdj of Hindu 
sretfs i. e. the “functional” sovereignty of India’s old economic associa¬ 
tions was essentially an analogue if not a replica of the liber burgus of 
mediava! Europe in so far as this latter was achieved by and dependent 
on gilds and crafts. 1 


1 Goodnow’s Municipal Government, pp. 55-61, 137; Brissaud’s History of French Public Law, 
a3; Gross, Vol. I, pp. 105, 159—162; Sidgwick, p. 253; Sarkar’s Pos. Back, Vol. II, p. 98. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Public Law of the Hindus. 


Section 1. 

Sabhds or Administrative Assemblies. 


We shall now take up the institutions of Public Law, i. e. the political 
institutions p ..per. To begin with the sabhds or comitias. These were of 
ihree grades: the rural, the municipal and the national, corresponding 
to the territorial distribution of governmental or administrative powers. 

Tlie .issembly or comitia of the rural institutions was known simply 
as the sab ha or mahi'-sabha (great assembly) of the grama 1 (village), 
in mediaeval times the village association came to be described in the 
vernaculars as panchdyat 2 or “government by the five” (i. e. by a body 
of competent men). But the term is not to be found in Vedic or classical 
Sanskrit literature. Noi does it appear to be used outside of northern 
India. 

As a unit of administration the town, known as pur a, was necessai.iy 
them tieus of a separate institution. In its corporate capacity, i.e., as a 
■ninicipium, the pura 3 went generally by two, or rather three, different 
names, — the puga, the genu, and the nigema. The puga 4 was a well- 
known organization in the days when the Buddhist Yiuays teratinx 
was being compiled. Nay, Panini r was familiar with it. The municipal 
' notation was thus well established in re-Maury a times. And, of 
, ours , Mann,* Yajnavalkya,’ the later 1 wyers and their commentators 
also i’ved in an age when the ptiga was the centre and basis of an 
institutional activity, Pdga was often employed as a synonym for gaya, 
as we have noticed above. 8 

* Vedic Index, Vol. f 244—247. 

■ Sarkar’s Foll' hUment, 21, G6-67. c/. PM i Pyart (Five Dear Ones) of the Sikh polity. 

3 Vedic index, Vol. I, 538-540. 

* i hulla-Vai V, 5, 2: VIII. A, 1. 
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^ ^Nigama as a term for the municipality is used in the Nasik inscrip- 
tions 1 of Genera.' U?avadata in the first century A. C. It occurs 
also in the Casket inscriptions 2 of the second century found at Bhatti- 
prolu in Southern India. In the fourth century Jajnavalkya 3 also uses 
the term. But it is questionable if lie would have employed it to denote 
the same institution for which he used piiga and garia. In his hands, a> 
any rate, nigama, seems to be specifically applied to a much limited 
category, viz., the corporation of traders. In any case sabhd as the name 
oi a meeting, council or assembly would stand equally for the concilium 
or comitia of the pfiga, the germ, and the nigama. 

Tne conciliar element in the national, supreme, or central body of 
the Hindu state was known simply as the sabhd in Vedic 4 times and in 
the poetry of the Rdmdya-ya* and the Mahdbhdrata .« In Kautilya’s 
language it w f as the mantri-sabhd (sabhd of ministers) or the mantri- 
paii§at. Pari§at is like sabhd a generic term implying an assembly or 
association 

The sabhd in each of the three stages of political jurisdiction can be 
taken as a deliberative or legislative body, as an executive council or 
committee, and even as a judicial assembly or court of justice. Unless 
the technical sense is clearly indicated, and except where the functions 
of government have been differentiated into distinct organs, the three 
territorial assemblies, the grdma-sabhd, the nigama-sabhd, and the 
mantri-sabhd may be treated indifferently as comltias of the legislature 
Hie executive or the judiciary (of the viir c , the town, and the nation 
respectively). Normally speaking, Hindu sabiids are administrative or 
governmental councils of an all-round comprehensive character. 


Section 2. 

The Sva-raj of Rural Communes. 

1. Pre-Imperial Local Units. 


The folk-element in the Hindu constitution is for obvious reasons as 
ok! as the Vedas. Vedic India was foi centuries a land of numerous 
' vardjc . 7 or self-ruled commonwealths. Plentiful therefore as a matter 

1 £p» /rut., 1905- . t>2; Bhandarkar's Burly fdtat., Secs. IV, VII. 

2 Majumdar, p. 61 

a II, 192. N&rada’s use of nigama in X, 2 seems tn b- • cntical. 

< Vedic Index, Vol. I, 426, 427. 

8 Ayoifhyd-Kdnda, Ch. C, »8. 

6 Satua, ch. V, 30; Sdnti, ch. LXXX11I, 0 -11, 47. 

7 "larva, XV ', 1, 22, 23; Vedic Index, Vnl. II, r- 494; Handuiut’s ‘ Word : in the 
Biii Veda” in the Mod, for Ai :h 1919. 
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of course were the sabiids, 1 2 samitis, samsads, i. e.* the panch&yats, 
assemblies, Versammlungen or “soviets” of the people. All-comprehensive 
were the functions of such bodies, deliberative, judicial, military, and 
what not. 

Kingship may be taken to have originated early among the Vedic 
institutions. But in regard to these folkmoots, which were really “direct 
democracies” of the people, the king’s position was virtually that of a 
“permanent executive”. 

And as the whole state was conterminous with the tribe or the village, 
there could not arise any differentiation of functions between the central 
and local governments. The “nation” and the “rural commune” were 
convertible terms. No matter whether tribal (i. e. national) or rural (i. e. 
territorial), these earliest village councils of the Hindus were the counter¬ 
parts or replicas of the Homeric agoras and the gemots of the Tacitean 


civitas.- 

During the lifetime of Sakya the Buddha and after (c sixth century 
B. C.), the initiative in local civics and politics was regularly made use 
of by folk-India. Santhdgdras or mote-halls, rest-houses and reservoirs 
were constructed by the villagers through cooperative efforts. Self- 
administration extended even to the laying out of parks and the mending 
of thoroughfares between village and village. 

This cooperation in communal politics was not however the monopoly 
of men. Women also were proud to be partners in works of public utility. 3 
Such was the local government in republican India in which the dramatis 
personae of the Jdtakas or Buddhist story-literature used to participate 
previous to the epoch of Maurya Imperialism (B. C. 322). 

Probably the village institutions of this period were not much different 
from the rural communes of Vedic India. Nay, indeed, these may have 
been but descended from and were but continuing the traditions of those 
oid^st units of self-rule on Indian soil. 

Under Maurya, Gupta, and other imperial dynasties the government 
of India was extensive and complex enough to admit of a more or less 
ricid division between central and local functions. Institutions of rural 


1 VecVc Index , Vol. II, 425, 427, 430, 431; Atharva, II, 27, VII, 12, VI, 87; Am. Pol. Sc. Rev. 
for Nov. 1918. pp. 592—595, 597; Zimmer’s Aitindisches Leben, pp. 172—175; Basil’s tndo-Aryd 
Polity dm inti the Period of Uie Rig Veda. 

2 suibbs, Vol, I, 26—30, Tacitus’ Germania , II. 12; Vierkandt’s Staat und Gcsellschaft in dc> 
Ge<\ctnvart, p. 11; cf. the aata on territorial associations in Lowie’s Primitive Society. 

• 1'lie stork way- he read in the Kulavaka (no. 31), Kim- issnra (no. 79), Ubhato-bhaW a 9 139), 

GahapuH (no. 199), Patiiya (no. 159) and owei Jdtakas; cf. Rhys David ’ Buddhist India , p. 49; 
Mnjuwda., pp. 57, 176. 
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$£were conspicuous in the Western Deccan (Maharastra and Gujarat) 
er the Andliras of the early Christian era. 1 But on the solid basis of 
epigraphic evidence the best available picture we have of the constitution 
of panchayats (lit. government by the five, or council of five, i. e. a body 
of competent men), the primary units of political life, is that in regard to 
Southern India 2 and Ceylon between the ninth and the thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. 


§L 


2. Local Government in Southern India. 

We know of forty villages during the reign of the Chola Emperor 
Raja-raja I (985—1013) in which the villagers as a body managed their 
own affairs. 3 It was in public meetings that the business was conducted. 
Earlier, in Parantaka I’s time (907—948) we hear of a “full meeting of 
the great assembly, including young and old”. Evidently there was a 
General Assembly for the entire village and this central panchdyat seems 
to have been sub-divided into several committees or sub -pancliuyats. 
There was an annual committee in addition to four separate committees 
on gardens, tanks, gold and justice. And finally there was a committee 
styled pancha-vara .• It was intended most probably for general super¬ 
vision or possibly for the collection of a special tax. 4 

The local self-government ordinances of Chola India provided that 
members of the committees must be below 75 and above 30 years of age. 
The property qualification for panchdyaU membership was twofold. First, 
the person must own more than a quarter veil (5 acres) i. e. 1 */ 4 acre of 
tax-paying land. Secondly, he must live in a house built on his own 
real estate. 5 The village assembly was thus not a commonwealth of all 
men, but a really exclusive institution, an oligarchy. 

1 Early Hist, of the Dek., sec. VIII. Evidences of snriti and niti Sastras have been generally 
avoided by the present author in the study of in. titulions. Majumdur’s inferences (p. 00) to Visnu 
HI, 7, 11 and Manu VII, 115, 116 are irrelevant. The village, of course, must always have been 
a territorial unit of administration. But the assembly of the village fo»k is an altogether different 
phenomenon which needs a separate evidence, such for instance as can be furnished from south 
Indian insciip ions. His references (p. 06) to N&rada X and Brihaspatl XVII are not convincing, 
for nobody is entitled to postulate about the a nstituri of a rural assembly all that is known 
about the gild organization. 

2 Alyangar pp. 158—191; Matthai’s Village Government in British India, pp. 25—30; 
V. Vt-nkayya’s “Irrigation in Southern India in Ancient Times” in the Arch. Sw Ann. Rep., 
1903—04; Majumdar, pp. 67—69, 76—79, 82—84; South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. Ill, Pi. I, 
pp. 1—22; Mookerji’s Local , pp. 135—142, 210. 

3 Arch . Sur. Aim. Rept ., 1904—05 : pp. 130, 144, 145. 

4 Madras Epigraphy, Arm. Rep., 1898—99, p. 23; 1915—1916, pp. 115, 116. 

6 Ibid, 1909—10, p. 98; Aiyangar 169, 170, 173. 
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Two classes of persons were declared ineligible for membership on 
the committees. First are those who were members before but failed 
ic> render proper accounts. To the second class belonged those who were 
g.ilty of certain grave sins. And an important constitutional procedure 
excluded from membership those who had been on the committee for 
previous three years. 

Impressive were the methods of voting and election for the consti¬ 
tution of the central body. “The village with its twelve streets was 
divided into thirty wards (the number of members is thirtv). Every one 
' iio lived in those wards wrote a name on a ticket. The tickets were 
first arranged in separate bundles representing the thirty wards. Each 
’ undle bore the name to which it belonged. The bundles were then 
collected and put into a pot and placed before the general body of in¬ 
habitants both young and old in meeting assembled. All the priests were 
required to be present. The oldest priest among the present then took 
the pot, and looking upwards so as to be seen by all people, called one 
. f the young boys standing close by who does not know what is inside 

pick out one of the bundles. The tickets in this bundle were then 
removed to another pot. After it had been well shuffled, the boy took 
one ticker out of this bundle and handed it to an officer called the 
arbitrator, who received it in the palm of his hand with fingers open. 
He read out the name, and it was then shouted out by the priests.” 1 
he village was governed in this way by popular “representatives”. 

Office seem to have been strictly annual, and the officials were 
appointed, as we see, both by election and lot. The rotation of offices, 
provided for thereby, served as a school of almost universal education 
in public life and citizenship. The committee of supervision could thus 
become efficient in its control of the smaller committees. 2 It is inter- 
e ,ting to observe that he female sex was not under any ban in rural 
c : - ics There was no absolute prohibition against women as such. 
Inscription: furnish us v th references to women members on village 
sabhds.* 

3. The Content of Rural Democracy. 

Not of a trivial order were the functions and powers of the village 
sva-rflje; of mediaeval India. The responsibility on the shoulders of the 

1 Aiyangar; Mailhat; *\oji*n*dar; MooLerji’s Local, 148—1—.; the long inscription found at 
Uttaramnllur is reproduced i>y them all. 

• Aiyangm . 17.- Mnokerji'r L«ail t 155—150, 160. ci. "Vamateurisine dcniocratuji ” of Joseph 
Bnrth6lemy, infra, p. 147 

n Matthni, l<>c. cit. hi ;Iiis connection cf. the othnogr , hie data bearing on /'man’s s-0i> 
In Luwic. 
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folk, peasants, shepherds,- artisans, craftsmen, and priests, was 
great indeed. In the eleventh century, the rural communes of Ceylon - 
ascertained the facts of murder and robbery and sat in session thereon. 
They were entitled to levy fines and inflict punishment on the criminals. 
And they were responsible for the execution of the statutes and decrees 
promulgated by “His Majesty the King in Council”. 

The cultivators of Ceylon used to refer all questions of common 
interest to the local assembly of notables and elders. Especially in con¬ 
nection with irrigation did they feel the necessity for joint cooperative 
effort. 1 2 The communal administration of tanks was the normal feature 
of village politics. Repairs of irrigation works had to be done by aii 
landholders each according to his share, or else they were refused water. 
Nobody was permitted by the panch&yat to irrigate fresh lands unless 
a surplus were available. In seasons of drought the peasants could claim 
only limited proportions of the diminished stream. The rural authorities 
determined wi h strict justice the rotation of watering and the order 
in which the cultivators would be supplied with water. Breeches n he 
irrigation regulations and thefts of water met with due punishment 
from the sabhd. 




It can legitimately be generalized from over a dozen Clio la inscrip¬ 
tions bearing on a Tamil village near Conjeeveram tiiat tlm village 
sabhds bad in their hands full responsibility for the entire administration 
of the rural areas. 3 The South Indian panchdyats were absolu. pro¬ 
prietors of the village lands, with rights of ownership over newly cleared 
lands. They had authority to fine, in case of delinquency, the “r . at 
men of the year”, i. e. the elected officials of the rural commune. They 
“received deposits of money and grants of land for charitable purposes, 
and administered the trust by a board of commissioners specially appoin¬ 
ted for the purpose from year to year”. They received all the taxc and 
had the right to render villages tax-free, and if necessar could gran; 
to landholders an exemption from customary dues. Sometimes an in¬ 
depen lent corporation e. g. that of temple authorities was endowed with 
jurisdiction over certain lands by the ordinances of the village sub fids. 

The .mchdyats were also authorized to take possession of and sell 
the iands of persons who hud failed to pay the Government dues for 


1 llpigPi 'tid Zcylanlca, Vol. I r .. 31. 

2 £). ,kin’s irrigated Inch c raid Ceylon, p - ^ 

n Aiyangar, 163—J64; Majumcl: l s several new Inscriptions not exploited by othn v. uc>*, 
pp. 70—74 Note the twenty inferences to village assemblies serving (like gilik) J teal bank" 
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- Tee years. 1 And cf course local justice fell within the jurisdiction of 
these assemblies. Even in cases of murder they could sit in judgment, 
and what is remarkable, had the power to exercise discretion in meting 
1 ut penalties. On several occasions the rural soviets of ancient Madras, 
finding that the murder was not culpable homicide, sentenced the defen¬ 
dants to simple fine instead of the usual capital punishment. And in 
order to carry out their decisions the village assemblymen did not have 
to refer the matter to the central authority represented by the royal 
officer. 2 

No attempt is being made here to give evidence in regard to the 
existence of “village communities” 3 in ancient India. The discussion 
as to whether and how far the lands were held in common and to what 
extent they were held in severalty is primarily of an economic character. 
This agrarian question of land-tenure is not to be confounded with 
the political administration of villages as the territorial divisions of a 
state Communal proprietorship or no communal proprietorship, it is 
clear that the legislation of Ceylon and the Tamil Empire conferred 
immense powers of government on the inhabitants of the rural districts. 
The panchdyats as the “representative” sablids of the village people were 
very essential organs of Hindu public life. These were the principal 
i. s :ncies in and through which the masses could participate in the 
administration of the country. 


4. The Extent of Centralization. 

There is a further distinction to be noted by students of constitution¬ 
al history. In spite of the manifold privileges of self-determination, 
the rural communes of India since Maurya times must be sharply 
distinguished in political status from the “direct democracies” or patri¬ 
archal commonwealths of Vedic India and the smaller village or town 
republics of later times. For the pcnchdyats and the like associations 
were no longer the full-fledged “sovereign” bodies of old, but institutions 
f “local government” enjoy ng rights and immunities only within the 
bounds of royal or imperial v ill, viz. according to the grants of charters. 


1 Ibid, 161. 

2 Ibid, 168. 

3 Jelly's Recht, pp. 03—96 ; Feldggmeinschnlt). For Vedic e nd tenure W d? grCma in tl. Vedic 
Index Vol. I, 244, 245. Tli: alleged existence of 'village communities” in all periods of Hindu 
i-’otory is taken for granted in Havdl's History of Aryan I:\ile in India , pp 31, 52, f^.. etc. and in 
MookerJPs Local, 2, 3, 2 i—25, in fact. : : very writing or. Hindu Institutions, w4••out any evidence. 
Sec the chapter on public finah« p, infra, rp. 116 123. the discussions on private property in 
Lewie. 
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. ■ "The extraordinary authority which the village assemblies of Cso 
India possessed in regard to the distribution of rural lands was clearly 
defined by orders issued from the central government. Raja-raja 1 
legislated from Tanjore that the land of those landholders who had not 
paid the taxes for three years “shall become the property of the villages 
and be liable to be sold by the inhabitants of those villages to the ex¬ 
clusion of the defaulting landholders”. Now, if it was the royal will 
that conferred the right on the rural communes, it was also the royal 
officers, the adhikdrins, superintendents or intendants that looked after 
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the proper use of the right. 

And, as a corollary, the imperium or autonomy of the panchdyats, 
was legally subject to the control exercised by the imperial civil service. 
Not few and far between was the intervention of the supreme authorities 
in local politics, and hence the curtailment of village liberties. In 1230 
the lands belonging to certain drohins (enemies of the state) in a South 
Indian village were sold by public auction. The initiative however was 
taken not by the village assembly but by the king who had sent eight 
officers to fix the price and conduct the affair. 2 In another village a 
new headman was appointed by the supreme government for the specific 
purpose of dealing with certain persons who were rdja-drohin (traitors 
to the king). 3 Sedition and treason appear thus to have been beyond 
the competency of the rural communes to handle. Even in far simpler 
matters the panchdyats had to feel the limits of their jurisdiction as but 
the lowest rungs in an administrative hierarchy. It appears that on one 
occasion some money car-marked for a temple was misappropriated by 
the village assembly. The temple authorities appealed to the king for 
redress. Both parties had to appear at the capital. The king’s court 
found the assemblymen guilty and fined them. The money was even¬ 
tually restored to the temple. 4 * Besides, the inspection and auditing of 
panchdyat accounts were normal functions of the Chola bureaucracy. 6 

These instances give us an insight into the amount of centralization 
and administrative unification achieved in Hindu India under efficient 
and masterful rulers. More - comprehensive and far-reaching had certainly 
been the nationalizing consolidation brought about by the Maurya 
emperors, if we can depend on th f! nancial and land measures described 


1 Aiyarsgar, 161, 162. Vide Infra, p. 102. 

2 Mad. Ep- 1910—11, p. 75. 

y 'bid, 1912—13, p. 110. 

4 Ibid , 1906-07, p. 71. 

6 Infrd, pp. 98—99, 112. South Ind. Ins. Vol. HI, Pt. 1, no. 57. 
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slra .» Nay, it is difficult io believe that the g opa (village 
officer), the lowest grade member of the imperial civil service under 
Cbandra-gupta or Asoka, left any important executive work to be 
administered by the rural sabhd through any of its committees. Too 
thorough and exacting were the supervision and control imposed on the 
panchdyats by the Supreme Government. The village sva-rdjes, those 
primary units of self-rule, must then have been reduced, generally 
speaking, to an atrophied slate, the moribund condition, say, of the 
French rural communes under the ancien rigime of Richelieu . 2 To cite 
a modern analogue, the de facto initiative and responsibility of the 
Maurya rural assemblies were not more real than is the sham “local self- 
government” enjoyed by the municipalities and district boards of British 
India at the beck and call of the District Magistrate. 8 It is surprising 
and significant, at any rate, that Kautilya does not mention even by 
name these local nuclei of public life, although of course his silence 
!oe? not argue their total annihilation. 4 

5. Empire vs. Village in World-Evolution. 

Since the publication in 1832 of the Report of the Select Committee 
the House of Commons 6 it has become almost a piece of sanctified 
idealism with foreign as well as Indian writers to wail over the disappe¬ 
arance of the “little republics” that are alleged to have been governing 




’ Jnd. Ant., 1905, , p. 7, 8. Infra, pp. 105, 121. 

a Brissaud, pp. 255—257; Goodncw’s Coi.'.parattve Administrative Law, Vol. 1, 162-165. 

3 He port on Indian Constitutional Reforms (Monty ^u-Ghelmsford, 1918), pp. 11, 12, 103, 104 


154, 155, 157—161. 

4 Mnjutndar’s reference (pp. 59,63) to Kautilya (Book III, Ch. X) hardly indicates the existence 
'!a assembly am: ovrs t’n- exact opposite of what he intends to den. mstratc. The Kautllyan 

v xl’, b adnnn as u limb of the imperial civil service was eminently calculated, as Tocqucvillc 
would have remarked, to destroy village demote cy ami not conserve it. From the standpoint taken 
in tnr P rsen* ‘reatht Uookerjl’s characterization of Indian nifaUnsEf .ions a-, suigeneriz {d.Local 

vv :,_io 23_25) is questionable. See GommeV Principles of Lord Government, pp. 35-!'>9. 

ib(s W ho arc i.-iver tired of quoting l tealfe should tn.te Oomme’s remark that in England 
„ .‘jocauti*-.-/ nave "survived ail shocks, all revolutions, all changes, and their position on 
•n- mp of England is as indestructible as the country itself” (pp. 39—40). The noth' i as to the 
'L ir.c iv ness of Hindu development is due to generalizations not sufficiently founded on Occidental 
, ,t a down to tiie industrial revolution. An intimate .VsmMarity with Greek, Roman and i ediaeval 
Europe will bring out the fuel that East amt West w re replies of each other, bee the comparative 
study c‘ ' rrivru low 1 * in Gilx-lirV etudes. •:>. Asoka va's Eatly Inst. Life of Japan. PP- 2 

5 m cal ft* 332. \ ol. 1 11, App.. b4, p. 331; Romesh Chunder Outt's Economic History of India. 

v 0 , J( pp ii8,119 i4l, 346—34 359,386- 388; Mann’s Land and Labor in n Deccan tUuce, 

, p . , i / • M nn* •: Vitiate Cotnmuni Vs, pp. 122—126; C( omarnswamy’s Y- Ua- v pp. 2ft 

itiic’wood's Jnd’.trrtal, i35--137; J. N vukar’s Moghul Administration pp- 22—24, 78- -80. 
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The Sva-idj of Rural Communes. 

^sxy-called village-communities of India even as late as the period 
declining Maratb.a and Moghul Empires. In the light, however, of 
actual history based on epigraphy, as we have seen, the real self-suffi¬ 
ciency and genuine autonomy of rural sva-rajes must have been pro¬ 
minent by their absence during the ascendency of sarva-bhaumas like 
Chandra-gupta Maurya and Kulottunga the Chola-Chalukya (1070—i 1! 8). 

Local self-government and national imperialism militate against each 
other, be it in southern Asia or in western Europe, be it under Marathas 
or under Bourbons. In so far, therefore, as the self-containedness and 
freedom of the village assemblies were facts of Realpolitik in the East 
or in the West, they are to be regarded as marks not so much of demo¬ 
cratic independence or sovietic sovereignty of the people as of decay in 
imperial-militaristic pretensions arid in centripetal activity on the part 
of the powers that be. The prevalence of rural liberties, whenever it 
may have obtained in ancient India, has to be explained more often by 
the temporary or occasional absence of the Hindu Louis XlV’s than by 
the conscious application of laissez fnire ar.d decentralization in local 
politics as the well-reasoned statecraft of successful nation-makers and 
empire-builders. Or, perhaps, in certain cases the idyllic picture of 
autonomous village panciidyats as a feature of old Hindu polity should 
have to be taken as depicting a “survival” in mediaeval ti es of flie 
more primitive folk-institutions of Vedic and republican India, untouched 
by the Sanmdra-guptan careers of the numerous .-ijigifus, Siegfrieds, or 
aspirants to world-dominion* and practically shunted off, like benighted 
Arcadias, from the main tracks of enlightenment and culture. 1 The 
precise amount of popular initiative and self-direction remains, h .ever, 
to be worked up for the different epochs of Hindu polity. It is not safe 
as yet to generalize about all periods of Indian constitutional hi.-;lory 
in regard to the relations between national control and local democracy. 2 


Tracer of old i". i democracy can s:ill be detected in the adniinistr 'ion of certain j.,j- 
rci.gioiis institution? like tiiegildsof gambhtrd singers and ptnywri Uin Bengal. Vide V>. K 6aikni ’s 
Folk-Element in Hindu Culture (references to p undid y at, mandat a etc.), pp. 20- 22. Gf - r -8. The 
socio-economic study of fi*? village in Radhakama! Mukerjee’s Foundations of Jiutt ' Economics 
(pp. 441 — 445) rot quite corn et in the references to western economis histoiy. And it might 

hav. appeared a little bit too it.-. vmiic wer it not for the fact tiiat the po-ii-ilitics of the , -llage a.< 
a political unit even under n ,; (ioru ? the twenticih century science and mechanics are uein; 
demonstrated in and through ! • Russian h Cf. Asakawa’s “Contributions of F udnl japan to 
, v japan” in the journal of Race Development, July 1912, Oomme’s Primitive FuVmwols, 

20— 68, Folklore, 353—dM and Village Community 200—295, Seebohm’s English Village Lommtwny, 
441 imd Ashley’:' Surveys Historh' and 'icvo i‘>. Carl)I d’s Aha Pol. He. . 
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The Public Law of the Hindus 


the same, the hypothesis can reasonably be advanced at the present 
s age of inquiry that India’s story would but corroborate the trend of 
world-evolution exhibited by ancient and mediaeval Europe. 


Section 3. 

Municipal Government. 

We need not wait to catch a glimpse of the epic capitals like Ayodhya, 
almost an “ideal” city under Dasaratlia as described in the Rdmayaija, 1 
or Indraprastha (near modern Delhi) and Dvaraka, the seaport on the 
Gujarat coast, of the Mahdblidrata* fame. For, information is available 
in regard to actual life in the cities of northern and southern India from 
more genuinely historical sources. 

1. Urban Culture in Hindu India. . 

In Alexander’s time and earlier, Taxila (to the northwest of modern 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab) was one of the greatest cities of Asia. The 
Jdtakas (Buddhist Birth-stories) describe it as a university town and 
the centre especially of Ayurvedic (medical) learning. Commanding as 
it did a strategic position in regard to the Afghan frontier it was selected 
as the seat of the northwestern viceroyalty of the Maurya Empire. 

According to Pliny, in the first century A. C., Madura, the capital 
of the PAndya kingdom in the farthest south, although an inland town, 
was in commercial and political touch with the Roman Empire through 
ports on the Malabar Coast (Western). Its cultural pre-eminence was 
marked by the activities of the Sangam (Academy) of Tamil literature. 

In Tamil classics of the early Christian era we have several model 
cities. Madura was famous for its lofty mansions and high buildings, 
Woraiyur for superb exellence in everything that contributes to healthy 
civic life, Vanji on the Malabar Coast for its commercial prosperity, and 


which < -lently have not been exhausted, is in need of a thorough revision and a more critical 
hpnuling from the angle of constitutional development. Altogether, the view of rural institutions 
set foriii by the present author is fundamentally cliff rent from the conventional attitude rep¬ 
resented by ail * 'cent writers. Tin: prevailing fallacy arises from an incomplete comprehension of 
tf‘•tages of con titutional evolu on in western Furope and u inadequate analysis of the relations 
' -tween Ihu local and central governments during the different period; The attempt nt inte 
preting ancient and mediaeval Hindu poliiy in terms of recent growths in Eur-Ameiica is equally 
”rivva’ nmtable. A scientific interpretation Of the mass of f ncts such as are exhibited by A.ojumdav 
H d MookerjJ will require a special monograph which : t is not sought in this volume to undertake. 

1 Vdlo-kfinda, Ch. V. 

2 Jour, of the Am, Or. Soc ., 188U. 
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__ _f (Kaverippumpattinam) cn the Coromandel Coast for its excellent 

natural harbor which secured safe anchorage for merchant vessels. 1 2 

In the seventh century Vatapi (Badami in Bijapur District) was the 
capital of the Chalukya Marathas. It was a city of international import¬ 
ance and attracted envoys from Khusru II (591—628), the Sassanian 
Emperor of Persia. 3 Some of the celebrated frescoes at Ajanta in i re 
Bombay Presidency were the handiwork of painters of this city. 


One of the oldest cities of India is Tainralipta (modern Tamluk), the 
seaport of Bengal. In the seventh century, in the words of Hiuen Thsang, 
it was situated on a bay and contained stores of rare and precious mer¬ 
chandise and a wealthy population. This is the port wherefrom pas¬ 
sengers bound for China left Eastern India. 

Kanauj on the Ganges in the Middle-West became the capital of 
Upper India first under the Vardhanas and next under the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. In the Har$acharita we have a poetic picture of the city and 
the district from the pen of Bana. Hiuen Thsang found here hundreds 
of institutions accommodating 10,000 scholars in Buddhist lore. 1 he 
city was strongly, fortified and extended for about four miles. 3 


Ujjayini in Malwa is one of the most well-known Hindu cities. It was 
famous even in pre-Buddhistic times, and became the capital of the 
western prefecture under the Mauryas. For ages it continued to be a 
commercial half-way house between the cities of Northern India and the 
ports of the Bombay Coast which had maritime intercourse with Persia, 
Egypt, and the Greco-Roman world. It was from this city that Varaha- 
mihira (A. C. 505), the astronomer of Gupta India, reckoned the longi¬ 
tudes of the earth. 4 

In Subandhu’s romance, Vdsavadattd (sixth century), we have a 
picture of Patali-putra (near modern Bankipore in Bihar). It may be 
taken for a poet’s account for the closing days of the Guptas We can 
wring out the solid fact, however, that the white-washed houses of the 
city were adorned with well-carved statues. 5 In Vardhana times it was 
only a second city of the northern empire. From the Pala inscriptions 
we can to a certain extent reconstruct the military glories of Patali-putra 


1 Ayyar’s Town-planning in Ancient Deccan , p. 16. 

2 Griffiths’ Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta, Vol, I, p. 23, Plate V. 

3 pp, 81, 82; Smith’s article on “The History of the City of Kanauj and of King Yfi' 'van- ;v 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, pp. 769, lit, 11 4, 782, 790. 

4 romantic account of the city . furnished bv B&na in the Kddambart (Cowell* IranSl.), 
pp. 210 -214. 

* pp. 75 —76. 
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its last epoch of political importance, namely under the 
emperors. 

In Pala times the colossal boats of war on the Ganges at Pataliputra 
looked, as it were, like a range of mountains. Sc many in number were 
the dark huge elephants that the sun’s rays seemed to be shut out by 
an extensive screen of clouds. The skies used to remain always dusky 
through the volume of dusts raised by the hoofs of countless horse with 
which the allied powers of northwestern India presented the eastern 
surva-bhauma as tokens of friendship. Nay, the earth sank low under the 
step of the infantry which the feudatory chiefs brought along with them 
v hen they came to the capital to render homage. And from their position 
ni the high towers of the palace, the lions of gold which the lungs, de¬ 
feated in battles, had to surrender from their crowns were terrific enough 
to scare even the hare in the moon and to cause it to think of running 
away from its doom. 1 . 

The democratic spirit and militarism of some of the Punjab cities are 
testified to by Creek and Roman writers. Pliny’s Natural History, and 
the Egyptian-Greek merchant’s Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, both of 
rhe r irsi o ntury A. C., as well as Ptolemy’s Geography (140) and Cosmas’ 
Christian Topography (535) furnish pictures of the material well-being 
and commercial enterprise ,>f the townsfolk especially at the sea-ports, 
from » ie mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, including the island 
of Ceylon. And the Chinese scholar-pilgrims from Fa Hien (filth century) 
to it. mg (seventh century) speak of the cultural attainments as well as 
educational and religious charities of the public-spirited citizens in the 
interior of India. 

Put in regard to methods of city government hardly any details car. 
be gleaned from these sources. We exclude, of course, from out present 
consideration the republican cities of hihar in Ea' f ern India described 
in P li Buddhist books of the pre-Maurya epoch. 

An important administrative function of cities is to be read it in¬ 
scriptions of the earliest times. We hear of a city council in connection 
with what appears to have been a second class town in the Western 
Deccan under fl, Andhras. the institution was known as the nigama- 
saih-:'.. '• ne municipal corporation of Govardhana (Nasik) is deserbed 

oing a witness to and registrar of the deed of gifts made by Gem.-ra! 
Ut .ivadata (c 109 A. t through tv-'O gilds. The town-assembly thus 
becai ie re ponsiblc for the tarrying out of his .ostructions in regard to 
the charities.® 

1 F.p. ini., 1896— X 1 ?, pp. ?:> —25?; M.itfraV “tkngali Ideal- ’ in the Sdtiilya 0916) 

3 Supra, p- ■ 1 
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)ng the social functions of municipalities we have to note the^ 
Swment of temples out of public property. In the tenth century the 
city of Gwalior in the middlewest dedicated two pieces of municipal land 
to two divinities. And it is interesting to observe that instead of the 
city fathers themselves becoming the bankers they sought the cooperation 
of the gilds of oil-millers and gardeners with whom their gifts were 
invested for the permanent provision of oil and garlands. 1 


2. Town-Planning in Tamil Territories. 

Tamil literature affords us some glimpses into the wards, streets, 
sewers, markets, garden', tanks, temples and public buildings of Soutii 
Indian cities. In regard to Madura we know that the streets around the 
palace and other streets, large and small, straight and crooked, were 
provided with puri-mams (dust receptacles). Such receptacles were 1 id It 
of bricks and were plastered over with white lime. There was one purimatn 
at either end of each street. 2 There was a deep ditch around the walk 
of the fort. Into this ditch was received all the drainage water of the city. 3 
“Red light districts” were segregated for public women with separate 
parks, baths and gardens. 1 

At Kaverip-pumpattinam the foreign (Roman) merchants were 
housed near the sea-coast. This was intended for he facility of collect 1 ug 
duties from them. Customs officials sealed the goods with the “tiger 
stamp” of the state. The removal of goods from the docks was forbidden 
until the duty was paid. The city maintained light-houses on the beach. 

There is an interesting account of the system of water supply tor 
Vanji (Karur), the capital of the Chera state on the west coast. A ditch 
encircled the walls of the city. By a network of tumbu (conduit pipes) 
the water of the palace, public halls and private residences was con 
ducted into the ditch. Those who could afford the expense had separate 
baths specially constructed for them in such a manner that waao might 
be filled in or let out at pleasure. 0 

In Tamil books the cities of Madras are generally dccribed in extent 
as nine miles each way or at any rate in length. The governors of urban 
ci VdS paid considerable attention to drainage vVailed cities were univer¬ 
sal like the polises of Greece. Hiuen Thsang 7 also noticed the wide and 


1 M.ijumdai, p. 62. 

3 31 Ayyar. pp. 42, 44, 51. 

s Tulai’s Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, pp 56, 24, 26; hid. Ship., 135 1ST. 
* Ayyar, p. 61. 

7 Si-Yuhi, Vol. I, 73—74. 
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fgh walls” and “inner gates” of Indian cities. In his account the walls 
are mostly built of brick or tiles, and the towers on the walls are construct¬ 
ed of wood or bamboo. Walled towns and villages have been the rule 
since Vedic times. 1 


3. Pdtaliputra, the Indian Rome. 

The municipality of Pataii-putra, the Rome of the Hindus, was 
administered almost like a complex modern city. According to Megas- 
thenes, 2 the Greek ambassador (c B. C. 302) to the Maurya Empire, the 
city fathers of Pataii-putra were thirty in number. In their collective 
capacity they had “charge both of their special departments, and also 
of matters affecting the general interest as the keeping of public buildings 
in proper repair, the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbors 
and temples”. 

The municipal corporation consisted of six divisions. Each had five 
members on the panchdyatic principle. The first jurisdiction of the city 
government was industrial arts. The second division looked after the 
entertainment of foreigners. To these the city assigned lodgings and 
kept “watch over their modes of life” by means of those persons who 
were appointed to assist them. The city arranged to “escort the aliens 
on the way” when they left the country, or, in the event of their dying, 
forwarded their “property to their relatives”. Foreign visitors w'ere 
treated indeed as guests of the nation. They were taken care of by the city 
when they were sick, and buried under government supervision if they 
died. Census and vital statistics constituted the jurisdiction of the 
third board. The City regularly recorded facts as to “when and liow- 
births and deaths occur, with the view not only of levying a tax, but 
al? i in order that births and deaths among both high and low might not 
1 -cape the cognizance of Government”. 3 

The fourth board superintended trade and commerce. Its members 
had charge of weights and measures,' 1 and saw to it that the products in 
their season were sold by public notice. No one was allowed to deal in 
more than one kind of commodity unless he paid a double tax. The fifth 
division supervised manufactured ar cles which they sold by public 
notice. The new were sold separately from the old, and there was a fine 

1 Vedic Index, Voi, 1, pp . 538—540. 

Me Crlndle’s Auc. Ind., PP . 87,88; Abbott’s Roman Political Institutions, 280—231, 357—369; 
i 'irlic's Municipal Administration, pp. 16—17. 

3 Law’s Hind. Pol., pp. 106 114. of. Abbott, 192—193 

1 Arnold s Roman System oj Provincial Administration , p. 209. 
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the two together. The sixth class of municipal governors 
consisted of those who collected the tithes (i. e. the tenths) of the prices 
of the articles sold. Fraud in die payment of this tax was punished with 
death. 

Heavy was the responsibility of this Indian Rome’s ndgaralca (mayor) 
and city council. For Patali-putra in the third and fourth centuries b. C. 
was the largest city in the world. Its territorial limits were more than 
four times those of Periclean Athens (c B. C. 430) or of Augustan Rome 
(B. C. 27—14 A. C.), the greatest cities of ancient Europe. 

The story is well known how the first rude settlements of Romulus 
on the Palatine Hill were gradually extended until the so-called “wall of 
Fervius” furnished the “city of the seven hills” with a circuit about fiv; 
miles (c B. C. 490). Never was the area of Athens larger than this of 
Servian Rome. For about eight hundred years, again, the physical 
dimensions of Rome remained unchanged. It was in the third century 
A. C. that Emperor Aurelian (270—75) enlarged the city beyond its 
historic limits. The walls of the new city including what may be called 
Greater Rome measured a circuit, of 18, 337 metres (about 10V £ miles). 
The number of towers over the walls was then 383 and there were 16 
principal gates. 1 

Let us now consider the size and area of Patali-putra as seen by 
Megasthenes, 2 and the magnitude of fne municipal government would 
be apparent at once. The city was encompassed all round by a ditch, 
600 ft. in breadth and 30 cubits in depth. The ditch was meant for 
defence of the city as well as for receiving its sewage. The wooden wa ■ 
of the metropolis was “pierced with loophole: for the discharge of arrows’ 
it was “crowned with 570 towers and had 64 gates”. In the inhabited 
quarters, Patali-putra ‘stretched to an extreme length on each side of 
80 stadia” (about 9 miles). “Its breadth was 15 stadia (about l a / ; mile). 
And it was of the “shape of a parallelogram”. The total circuit was 
therefore about 2P/a miles, i. e. slightly above the double of that of 
Aurciian’s Rome. Verily, Hindu burgomasters must have had APantean 
shoulders to bear on them the financial burden and civic duties of two 
European Romes in one Asian capital. 

4. Specimens of Municipal Legislation. 

If the town governments oi the viceregal capitals like Taxila, UjjayinT, 
Tosali and Suvarp-giri and other important cities of the empire were 

’ ” unsay and lane Ian’S Roman Antiquities, pp. 10, 15. 

Me Crindie's Anc. lnd. ; pp. 66, 68. 
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'^»3j4r£lled on that at Pitali-pulra, we may believe that special attcntife/J- 
waspaid by the townspeople to sanitation. The health regulations were 
strictly enforced. Persons committing nuisance on roads, in bathing 
places, near reservoirs, temples and palaces were fined one pana 
(25 cents). 1 One-eighth of a paiia was the penalty for throwing dust 
on the road. Persons carrying carcasses of dead animals on public 
roads were fined three to six panas. And the highest fine known to the 
Mauryas, that of 3,000 pan as, was inflicted on persons who carried dead 
bodies by other than fixed paths. Houseowners were bound to keep 
the ?utter of their houses in such condition as to allow a free passage 
to «utter water. 2 Violation of this municipal law was likewise punished 
with fines. Scrupulous cleanliness of the city was thus maintained by 
positive law. 

To protect the city against fire 3 the inhabitants were ordered to 
cook outside the house. The fire brigade was very elementary, however. 
The householders were expected to have five earthen pitchers filled with 
w'ater in front of the house. Nobody was allowed to keep haystocks, 
strawmats etc hard by. And in case of fire able-bodied citizens were 
in duty bound to help extinguishing It under pain of fine. Such cooper¬ 
ation with the municipal authorities was demanded of the people in 
other spheres also. Citizens were expected to be on the look out as to 
w:/ . r a merchant had or had not paid the toll at the customs 
office. 4 

]' cry arrival and departure of guests had to be notified to the city 
police by the inhabitants. Failure was visited with a fine of three peyas 
piovided there was no thieving at night. The city kept special watch 
on the movements and whereabouts of hermits and ascetics. The names 
of sivi’dthrift6 and persons cruel in nature were entered >n the municipal 

"black list”. 8 , x , . ,. 

The "ity tried to protect the consum rs by market lav s both as 

regards weights and measures as well as prices, 'n regard to the sale 
i‘ bony flesh it was the law that butchers must give towards compen¬ 
sation as much more meat as was equivalent to the weight of the bo oe. . 
False balance was punished with a fine of eight times the value of the 
meat seal. “Profiteering” was carefully guarded against, as there was 
a,, official attempt to regulate the prices of commodities. The pious 
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Supreme Council:*.. 

^as also expressed that such large profits as are ruinous to the 
'people should be abandoned. 1 

The municipal register of the ndgaraka recorded not only the arrivals 
and departures of persons. It was a complete statistical gazetteer ;i:.,ilar 
to the record books of the village-magistrate, the gopa, and the district- 
magistrate, the sthdniko. The inhabitants were numbered as males and 
females. Their castes and professions were described. The number of 
quadrupeds in each household was noted down. Even the family midg¬ 
ets, the incomes and expenses of the citizens found a place h. this 
comprehensive city directory. 2 It was on the data of all these local 
statistics that the national or Imperial Gazetteer of Maurya India must 
have been compiled by the sarndiiartd or collector-general of the empi :. 


Section 4. 

Supreme Councils. 

We have seen that in addition to what may for generai purpose* be 
described as mass-meetings of the villagers and often as “representative” 
assemblies of the rural folk, ordinarily known as the panchdycts (or 
councils of the five), Hindu India was used to several other sabii'i; -r 
councils as organs of public administration. These \ere tee conferences 
of the ecclesiastical associations ( samghas ), the agricultural, industrial 
and commercial sa mil has, i. c. gilds or srevis, and the municipal empo- 
rations of cities like Goyardhana, PAtali-putrn, Ujjayini, Taxila and so 
forth. The conciliar element in Hindu polity was further embodied in 
another important institution. This was the Supreme Council of tin 
king or emperor. 

In regard to thes royal and imperial assemblies, however no old 
constitutional documents or gazetteers have vet been unearthed bv 
'chacological exploration unless the Artha-sdsUa of Ka.uih a be par¬ 
tially treated as such. Neither the inscriptions on stone and copper 
places discovered up to dale nor the stories by Greek and Chinese trav 
ellers afford anything more than tantalizing glimpses into the insti¬ 
tutions such as may have actually existed among the people 

1. The Tamil Assemblies 

During the early centuries of the Christian era there were Five 
Great Assemblies” in the kingdoms of Chera, Chola and Tandy;. in 
southernmost, India. The assembly of “people s representatives” safe- 

1 Ibid, 55—56. 

2 !bid } *?2. 
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^Jirded the rights and privileges of the people. The assembly of priests 
directed all religious ceremonies. The assembly of physicians supervised 
public and royal health. The assembly of astrologers fixed auspicious 
times for public ceremonies and predicted important events. It was thus 
similar to the Roman college of augurs. And the assembly of ministers 
attended to the administration of justice and collection and expendilute 
of revenue. Each of these assemblies had a sepaiate place in the metro¬ 
polis for the transaction of its business and holding its meetings. 1 All 
these assemblies were what we should call “national” councils, i. e., 
different from and higher than the village panch&yais. 

It is not clear as to which, if any, of these assemblies looked after 
the making of laws. Legislation may be presumed to have been the 
work of the “people’s representatives” who constituted the first among 
the five national bodies. But there is another point on which more 
light is needed. Whom did this body represent? What connection did 
these representatives have with the primary assemblies, the rural 
sabhds? The panchuyats of the villages or the local soviets may be 
presumed to have sent up deputies to the capital in order to form the 
metropolitan assembly of the people. 

hi any case it is apparent that representation as a political device 
has tu be counted in its e! mentary form among the institutions of 
Hindu public life. And this representative system, in so far as election 
implies representation, was not confined to the national, centra! or 
supreme assemblies. For, as we have noticed in a previous section, 
ever, the rural communes were, as a rule, constituted on the elective 
principle, and not all village or local assemblies were therefore “direct” 
democracies of the entire folk. 

For the present, however, the Tamil “great assemblies” should 
appear to be the only specimens of “indirect” or representative polity 
on a national scale. In reality, details about supreme councils in other 
period- of Hindu politics are almost nil. But in Maurya India, as we 
can glean from Kautilya’s Artha-tdstra, there were two Imperial Councils 




2. The Kautilyan Councils. 

Tne fir: I was known simply as the SOibhu or the deliberative Co< iu l 


of State”. It studied the “means of commencing operations”, and 
“providing men and materials”. “Distribution of place and time ' was 
one of its 'unctions; And it also addressed itself to the “counteracting 


1 Pillai’s 
■’ > aw’s 


mi s, pp. 108—114. 

late Council in Ancient India'’ in the Mod,. Rev. for April 191' 
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t^dmster” and “successful accomplishment’’. The councillors were 
asked by the Emperor for their advice individually and collectively, 
and their opinions had to be given together with reasons. 

The second was the Mantri-parisat or the executive “Council of 
Ministers”. Its functions were fourfold: commencement of won: not 
begun, completion of the work already begun, improvement of accom¬ 
plished work, and proper execution of passed orders. Members of this 
body did not ordinarily take part in the deliberations of the “Council 
of State” but only looked after their respective charges. On emergency, 
however, they might be invited to join the Council of State. The advice 
of the majority ( bluiyi$tlidh) would appear to have often been rejected 
by the Emperor at discretion if some other course appealed to him as 
more conducive to success. 

The description of the councils is however given in such general 
terms that one wonders as to whether Kautilya was here adumbrating 
a theory or giving an account of the actual institutions of public law. 

In the theory 1 * of tne constitution as expressed in the Mahdbhdrata, 
Kdinandaki-niti, Sukra-niti, Agni-Pw di.ia, and other treatises, the coun¬ 
cil is a very important estate of the realm. The councillors constitute, 
as Bharadvaja says, the “sole prop” of the state.® The ideal appears 
to have been realized to a certain extent in Realpolitik. 


3. The Power of the, Ministers. 

In ancient Madras the orders of Raja-raja and Rajendra had to be 
approved of by the Olai-ndyakam (chief secretary) and another dig¬ 
nitary. 3 And it was w r ith the approval of the viceroy,: ad the rural 
sabhds concerned that the Chola promulgations were registered and 
preserved in the record office. It was in conjunction with the Council 
that the kings of Ceylon 4 * conferred immunities, issued decrees, and 
made grants. Sometimes w'e find the councillors making themselves 
into king-makers. With the “people’s approval” they elected at least 
one histoiical ruler, Har§a-vardhana, to kingship (A. C. 606).- 

In Kashmir, as we read in the Rdja-tarangiyi , 6 Pratapaditya I was 


1 Am. Pol. Sc. Rev. for Nov. 1918, pp. 585—-586. U'hile it is possible to trace ideas of con¬ 
stitutional government in t: political Metros, i; .s not allowable, as Banerjca does (Public. - 51 ), 
to describe the actual Maurya monarchy as "limited”. 

* Arllia, Book V, Ch. IV. 

3 Aiyangar’s Anc. Ind., 177—178. 

Epigrapliia Zeylanica, Vol. 1, nos. 9, 21; Vol. II, no. 5; Injra, p. 75. 

6 Si-yu-ki, Vol. !, pp. 210—211. 

0 Books II, verses 6, 114—116, and ’.I, verse 528. 
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/ted by the ministers from abroad and installed on the th 
^'Similarly they were instrumental in crowning one of themselves, the 
minister Sandhirnati, as Arya-raja. The founder of the Karkota dynasty 
also, a man of humble origin, owed his coronation to the initiative of 


Premier Khankha (c 625). 

There are, besic s, several instances of the ministers remonstrating 
with the king against arbitrary expenditure. If Hiuen Thsang’s stories 
arc to be relied on, Asoka the Great’s financial extravagance was greatly 
. curbed by his minister Radha-guptab A councillor likewise prevented 
Vikramaditya of Sravasti '"rom indulging in ultra-philanthropic schemes. 
His arguments 1 2 were thoroughly modern. “Your Majesty”, as the mem¬ 
ber m the council is said to have pointed out, ‘ indeed will get credit 
for charity, but your minister will lose the respect of all *** and then 
fresh imposts .ill have to be laid *'** and then the voice of complaint 
vii! be heard.” The power of the council is likewise evident in an event 
of the second century A. C. It was out of his private purse that Rurira- 
damana, a satrap of the Ku§an Empire, was compelled to repair the 
Sudarsana Lake at Girnar (in Kathiawar, close to the Arabian Sea) 
because of the Council’s opposition to the project. 3 

As indicated above, the Sabhd or Parisat as a supreme council of 
ib state is well known in the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the 
ruti dilras (litera re on polity). 4 * & But as yet positive knowledge about 
the institution exhausts itself merely in stray references to a few pr. 
Mievs, financiers or minister-generals of actual history. 


4. Bourbonism in the East and flic West. 

Apparently the supreme com :1s of Hindu polity, although ‘per¬ 
manent” bodies, did not for all practical purposes rise above the pveten- 
siuns and powers of the Fiankis'i Champs de Mars and Chainpo de Alai, 
or the officium palatinuni of the Visigoths and the Council of Toledo in 
Spain.® The Sabhd of Hindu monarchic: could not thus be anything 
more than a privileged oligarchy. And evolutionary speaking, it came 


1 n '.ti Htsiann, Book VIII. 

8 St-Yu-ki, V ; «, p. 1 U6, 107 

8 Ep. Jnd., 1005—1000, p. 49 

i\h'hahUnraia u y 'Yj- $d n >\, L XXIII, 47), RanrfyaQa {AyodhyA, C. 13), ^atapatha 
BrAhWiiL i 3, ;y V, 3, I, 10. Alharia Veda, V, 3i, 6, VII, 12, 1, 2; Ri- Veda , VI, 28, 0, 
V'l. -.A . Vol. X 111, pp. IV- lol iSukro, It lines 23, 105-100,110—113,141—M3, 

*.:•»— ■'(» (i , of i wnctiioM), 232 — 2 -v. (uoarii of three member# for each opart- 

mcnt of slate) etc, 

& Guizot’s f/i itury ;»/ fyptewlaii'. Qc 'crnmcnt, Lee X3 XXVI 
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forge the functions of the democratic agora of the Vedic cnitas 
the same manner as the council of the witan in the early Eng¬ 
lish constitution inherited, as a close exclusive body, the status of the 
ancient Teutonic folk-moot. 

The expansion of the state in area and population was responsible 
both in Asia and Europe, first ,for the strengthening of the monarchy, 
and secondly, for the gradual dwindling of the old democratic assembly 
of the entire people or of the majority of the masses into an aristocratic 
corporation of the king’s ministers, advisers or councillors. x 

England is distinguished from the rest of Europe by a continuity 
of democratic evolution during the Middle Ages, at any rate from the 
fourteenth century on, up to the “glorious revolution” of 1688. But, for 
over two thousand years since the destruction of Greek liberties by the 
“Emathian conqueror” and the final abolition of the last Hindu repub¬ 
lics by tbe Gupta “superman” the world both in the East and the 
West knew of only one statecraft. In one word it may be summed up 
in Bourbonisrn such as was embodied in Louis XlV’s dictum, L'itat 
e’est rnoi. 2 

None of the references cited by K. P. jayaswal in his article on 
“The Hindu Parliament under Hindu Monarchy” in the Modem Review 
or February 11>20 can he interpreted to indicate tlia i the junapada is 
“an institution”, viz. the sablid or assembly of the janapada (country) 
as Ik. claims it to be. It is impossible on the strength of his evidences 
to attach any technical significance to the lerni. It denotes nothing 
more than “an inhabitant of janapada”. The singular number, hcrever 
it occurs in connection with the term, must not mislead anyb dy, for 
according to the grammatical aphorism (jatau ekavachanam) the singular 
simply indicates “a class”. 

No extraordinary value is therefore to be attributed to the passage 
i-i the Haihigumpha inscription (165 B. C.) where the .cord jdnupada 
occurs. The import muoly is what is conventionally related of almost 


all Hindu kings in the epics, stories and eulogistic vetses. We are to 
understand simply that Kharavela’s work .Torched satisfaction to lbs 
subjects The passage cannot imply that “privileges'" were granted to 
“parliamei..” (the “national assembly”). 

All such si moments, whether epigraphic or Ptornry, bespeak at boH 


1 jenks' Histoi/ of Politics , o'■. 

~ rf. Uychara’s Political Development of Japan (1 s67 1000), pp. 23—27. Vide -.iluns twe 
Aonkr, op. LNiigiish Constitution !m the “feudal contract" origin ot limited monarchy. Yh«:» If that 
the di mocratic institution of England can iw . ,‘d bark to eld Teutonic polHv .•emb i a to bt 
exploded. 
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general democratic trend 1 of Hindu political speculation but do no 
by any means necessarily point to the popular, parliamentary or conciliar 
Government of the realm. If we are asked to take the jdnapada m an 
institutional (corporate or collective) sense wherever it occurs in relation 
with a king, or for that matter if we have to take every passage in Sanskrit 
or Prakrit bearing on a ruler’s satisfactory performance of his duties 
towards the prakriti (people) as evidence of a legal control or even a de 
facto authority exercised by the people in administration, the enthe 
history of Hindu India down to 1300 should have to be treated as the 
history of constitutional monarchy, - more radical at tunes perhaps 
than has yet been realized any where on earth. Only a postulate like 
this can explain how Mr. Jayaswal has been carried away from point to 
point until he is forced to the furthest logical consequence, viz. the 
sensational pronouncement at Sec. 288. 


Section 5. 

The Making of Laws ( Sdsanas ). 


1. Hindu Archives. 


The supreme government of the Chola Empire (900-1300) had a 
record office 2 as one of its bureaus of administration. It wadhere that 
every sdsana (or rdjndm djna as it is called by Kautilya, i. e., comman 
of the state”) was registered. This department was the depositary also 
of all official papers having permanent value. In southern India historiog¬ 
raphy must thus have received an impetus from the public registration 
of royal decrees and charters. 

H.uen Thsang noticed that in regard to;the: records of events 

prefecture! province of the Vardhana Empire ( 606 - 647) ^ ’ ° n/ 

official i, , reserving them in writing. The recoruo were - a led n la ita 
S and *vn events were mentioned there,n, as weli as 

calamities and fortunate occuriences. Mnurvas (B C 

Further we know from Megasthencs* that under the Ma uyas (b. L. 

322— f 35 B C ) the city fathers of PStali-putra regularly kept census 
and Vital statistics of the municipal area. Such data were coaled fo 
every territorial jurisdiction, as is borne out by the MhaSdstra. The 


J Vide. the section l the “doctrine of resistance in Hindu though' in the Pos. B 
43—46 


2 A: /migar’s Anc. !tid., pp. 175. 177, 178. 

3 SPYn-ki, Vol. I, p. 78. 

4 Mu Crindie’s Anc. lnd., pp. 87-88. 
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eer of the village was compiled by the gopa. 1 2 * The sihanika was 
responsible for the district gazetteer, as the nagaraka for that of the city. 
The imperial gezetteer was the compilation of the samdhartd or collector - 
general from these local directories. All details from the number of males 
and females to the incomes and expenditures of the families were to be 
found in these official registers. 

But, curiously enough, with the exception of certain sections in the 
Artha-sdstra 2 bearing on revenues and on crimes and punishments 
students of Hindu polity can hardly point to any collections of sdsanas, 
(ordinances and statutes) or statistical documents in ancient Indian 
archives. Semi-historical writings like Kalhana’s Rdja-tarangiy,t (Kashmir) 
Sandhyakara’s Rdma-charita 3 (Bengal) and Bilhana’s Vikramdnka- 
charita (Deccan), 4 all of the twelfth century, which may be likened to a 
certain extent to the Shu books of China are, moreover, few and far 
between. Further, in the Sanskrit literature on legal institutions no 
treatise has yet been discovered which can be compared to the three 
volumes compiled during the reign of Justinian (526—565), viz., the 
Digest containing iragments of the work of lawyers like Gaius and Ulpian 
of the second and third centuries, the institutes drawn up by his own 
lawyers, and the Code embodying :he imperial “constitutions” from 
Hadrian (117—138) to his own times. 5 * 



2. Tite So-called Law-Books of the Hindus. 

The only literature available for the present is twofold. First are the 
dharmn-sdstras 6 associated with the names of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Brihaspati and others. Next come the nlti-sastras 7 iike the Kdmandaki- 
niti, Sukra-ntti and Bhc a’s Yukti Kalpa-taru. For our present purpose 




1 I rid. Ant., 1905, p. 5. 

2 Books III t IV. Kaulilya defines idsana as rdjndrn djnd, i. e. the commands of ,ulers. \ ide 
Law’s Hind. Pol., pp. 122 — 123. 

8 Edited by Hara-prasad Shastri (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, no. 1). 

4 I tiled by Biihler for the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

6 Mackenzie’s Studies in Poman law, pp. 21—27; Article on Justinian in the Eric. Brit . 
Moyle’s Institutes of Jiulinian: Taylor’s Mediaeval Mind, Vol. II, -59—248. 

0 The Sacred B^oks of the East Series, Vols. 1, VII, XIV, XXV, XXXIII. For a gun-ral 
account of the entire legal literature see Jolly’s Rccht (Cli. 1. Die Qncllen). In his articles in the 
Zeit. Dent. Morg. Ges. (1913, pp. 5I--90, and 1914, pp. 345—347) he has pointed out the pass opts 
tk t the Artha- ’ as in common with the Dharma- and Kdma-sdstras. 

7 Sanskrit text of K^mandaka in the Bibliotheca Jndica Series (English translation bv 

M. \\ Sans, text of 6ukra edited for the Ma< is Government > us!, tor the Tamil? 

Office Series bv B. K- Sarkar); San?, text of Bhuja publisher by the Sanskrit Press Depositary. 
Calcutta. 
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th^iiiv ortant c*uestion is to find out how much of the laws and manners 
mentioned in these books constitute “law” in the Austrian sense. From 
tjiis point of view it is doubtful if these so-called legal codes ot mdia 
have barely even as much legitimacy or validity as the twelfth and 
thirteenth century compendiums of feudal customs’ in Europe which 
were expressly modelled on Justinian’s achievements. Neither the 
Manu Samhitd nor the treatise of Sukra can legitimately oa likened to 
1 Spiegel (“Mirrors”) of the Saxons and Swabians, the Siimma de 
'lee.ibu. ' of the Normans, and the Consuetudines Feudorum of the Lom¬ 
bards ( ,r the “ Bradon-nili" (De Legibus et Consuetadinibus Anghae) of 
England and the contemporary Beaumanoir-niti (Coutumes de Beauvoises) 
of France. The simple reason is that there is a lack of undisputed aicher - 
lo ica 1 proofs concerning the actual life in ancient India. Consequently 
p is not easy to analyze these Indian Mstras (Wissenschaften) and 
P ,in: . . precisely which passages describe the conscious and posit ve 
-'will - of the state (i rdjndrn djud) or actual laws enforced by “sanc- 
which indicate merely the immemorial customs or “unwritten 


lion 


laws” of the land, and w hich, others, finally, are nothing but the “pious 
wishes” of the Hindu Ciceros and Senecas, Alcuins and Jonases, Augt 
stincs and Isidores, those champions of dharma (i. e. justice and t.uth). 


3. Epigraphic Data on Hindu Dharma (Law). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Henry Maine whose indology was 
confined mostb to the Sastras and the so-called “village communities 
ot a politically defunct India should have sta ed the notion, since then 
held in reverence by Euf-American sociologists, that Hindu states e.e 
not dhanna-e nacting i. e. legislating samdiias but mere tax-exacting 
bodies or rather tribute-collecting corpora .ons. 2 BuMhe student oi 
Indian epigraph'' today is master of enough historical material to be 
r, lo to demonstrate that for the period of over fifteen hundred years 
f. rm Kautilya, the Richelieu or Bismarck of the Mauryas, to Kulottunga, 
die Lnalukya-Chola, 1!,e statesmen of India consciously instituted laws 
and modified and revised them at will. The “making” of laws in addition 
io the simple “declaration” of traditional usages must therefore be 
i< oivoned among the institutional achievements of the 1 kudu-.. 

The inscriptions, although mainly donative in cha. , tcr, leave n 
doul as • the legislative functions of the states. The fiat of of »ciai 


.r r or a-*- v\/ lifili’n THi r te?nth t 
1 cnrlvlc’s Mediaeval Politico! Theorv In Uie Wr.J, VoL ill, pp. 


• ire aof Cen turi e>. p. 30 i , , . v 

Early His. ol fust., l-ccf, XllI, p\ 380- -3. .. daiUa etc.). 
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^..amations is known to have often abolished old customs aad intro 
duced new usages. The new regulations were held binding within juris¬ 
dictions for which they were intended. And the state exercised its 
“sanction” ( dandr .) or penal authority, the essence of Austinian sove;- 
eignty, in order to punish the violation of its orders and announcements. 
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4. Legislation in ancient Madras and Ceylon. 

It was a law of Raja-raja the Great by which in 986 the village 
pancMyats of southern India were authorized to take possession of and 
sell the lands of the persons who failed to pay the government dues fo 
three years. 1 The abolition of tolls that had weighed heavily upon the 
people for generations was likewise effected by Kulot-tunga s liberal 
legislative enactment in 1036. 2 The “positive” character of Chola leg s- 
lation is manifest as much in the local government ordinances as in the 
cadastral and other centralizing measures. 

Ijn Ceylon the charter by which the rural commune enjoyed its 
liberties emanated from the state as an ‘Act to confer immunities. 
In the tenth century a law was passed by King Kassapa IV (°od bO) 
“in Council” to define the privileges of a village belonging t a hospital. 
“Whereas it was decreed,” ran the proclamation, “that boundary stmu - 
*** should be set up *** all these officers of state *** have come ft- nil 
the council and set up in this village a pillar.” According to this bill 
of rights granted by royal order, enforcers of customary laws were set 
to enter the village. It was placed beyond the jurisdiction - headmen 
of district 1 and keepers of district records. Servants of the royal family 
were likewise declared inadmissible. Laborers, carts, oxen and buffaloes 
of the territory were not to be appropriated. It was also made hit > 
an asylum against the right of extradition. Criminals who eougi.i refuge 
in the village could not .be arrested. 3 

We have specimens of fiscal legislation also in Ceylonese inscriptions. 
From a desire that “succeeding Rings should not again impoverish the 
inhabitants of Lamka by levying excessive imposts” Kirti Nissamka 
Malla (1153-86) ordained certain rates at which alone revenue should 
be collected. And since “those who labor with billhook in clea.ing tiioioy 
jungles for cultivation earn their livelihood distress!n 1 'y he giaimed 
them by the same Act perpct...al exemption from taxation. 4 

s Alyangar, pp. 161—162, 149-:30. Fo; other Chub legislation see a (t! :eerion ;n 
roainumc^) nnd infra (national finance). 

Ep. ('>/., Vol. it, no. 5. 

IM> Vol. I, no a 9, 21. 
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5. 77/c Institutes of Asoka. 

Asoka's Edicts 1 are well known to have been mainly moral or social 
Some of these declarations can be scheduled as “sump- 


in their scope 

tuary” regulations in a wide sense. Not all the proclamations of the 
Emperor-propagandist were, however, rdjridm ajnd or statutes binding 
on the empire as a political organization. The corpus of Asokan rescripts 
tad, on the whole, no greater authority on the state than are the 
announcements of zealous and sincere educational missionary. Con¬ 


stitutionally speaking, they belong to the same category as the Educa¬ 
tional Rescript (1890) of Mikado Mutshuito in Meiji Japan, or the 
“i ..ssages” to Congress from the Presidents of the United States. 

These the people were persuaded by commissioners, magistrates and 
judicial officers to respect and observe. But the main body of Asoka’s 
time to time messages was not treated as the “commands of a sovereign , 
the violation of which would be cognizable offence to be tried and 
punished by the cour's of justice. All the same) a minute analysis brings 
out the fact that some real legislation or lawmaking is to be found in 
the midst of these thirty pronouncements of various sizes. 

One positive law is referred to in Pillar Edict IV. (c B. C. 243). 
By it Asoka gave respite of three days to prisoners convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to death. 4 It was universally applicable throughout the Empire 
and cah date, to bring about legislative centralization and uniformity. 


An imperial command to this effect was specially called for, because 
otherwise there might be a great diversity in administrative practice. 
And such diversity was naturally expected because oi Asoka’s custom 
of granting independence to the members of the civil service “in ‘he 
award of honors and penalties” in order that they might “in security 
and without fear perform their duties”. The Provincials’ Edict likewise 
embodies the purport of a law by which officers in charge of the city 
were to “pi vent unwarranted imprisonment or unwarranted toiturc oi 


the citizens”. 3 

Regulations in regard to aliimsd or non-slaughter i. e. sanctity of 
animal life appear also to have been laws in the strictest sense o! die 
term. According to Pillar Edict V (c B. C. 243), parrots, starlings, 
adjutants and other animals were exempted from killing. 4 By Rock 
Edict 1 (c B. C. 257) Asoka disallowed even the animal sacrifices in¬ 
dispensable for a rtai i ceremonial performances. 8 The humane legis- 


Cuntiinj'fuim’s Inscriptions <ff Asoka. 

9 rfiih: i Asoka , pp. 148 -150, 13G—138. 
5 fnscr . of As., pp. 138, 117, 118—119. 
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&as thus arbitrary and intolerant enough to curtail religious 
ty, or, at any rate, the freedom of practice. When, therefore, v e 
read the touching self-complacent note in Rock Edict iV (c B. C. 257) 1 
in which the monarch congratulates himself on the growth of non-killing 
and “prevention of cruelty to animate beings” in his reign, can we not 
believe that the ideals of a “moralist” had indeed in a considerable 
degree been rigidly transformed into positive law? 

Similarly in the statement recorded in Pillar Edict V (c B. €. 243) 
that “in the period extending up to my twenty sixth coronation day 
1 have twenty five times liberated the prisoners”, one may read the gist 
of a law on the general pardon of convicts at coronation-anniversary. 2 
Further, in the report about the growth in humanitarianism among 
Asoka’s subjects we are told by this self-conscious emperor that the 
thing was unknown “for many hundred years past”. Here then is to 
be detected a change of ancient customs brought about, although not 
exclusively perhaps, by definite commands of the state. 


6. Code Kautilya. 

We are on more solid ground in regard to the legislation of Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandra-gupta, 3 the founder of the Maurya House^ 
Megasthenes (B. C. 302) was an eye-witness to the law about he license- 
tax paid by merchants and the tithes on sales. A pers n convicted of 
bearing false witness suffered mutilation of his extremities. He who 
maimed any one not only suffered in return the loss df the same limb 
but his hand also was cut off. If he caused an artisan to lose his hand 
or eye, he was put to death. 4 5 The Artlia-sdstra corroborates all these 
statements of the Greek. Laws of foreign trade regulating the customs 
duties are given in Kautilya’s treatise.® It describes also the laws rela¬ 
ting to the sale of lands, escheat, the royalty from mines, and the terms 
on which salt, a government monopoly, could be manufactured by 
private capitalists. 

All violations of harbor regulations 0 were severely punished by the 
tiavadhyak?a or superintendent of ships (port commissioner). ? he ships 
of pirates were doomed to destruction, as well ns those bound L the 


3 Inscr. of As., pp. 118—119. 

2 Smith's Asoka, pp. 150—152. 

a Vide The Law of Contract’' in Law's Hind. Pc'., and Shamasastry t, article on “Land and 
Revenue Policy' 1 n the hid. Ant., 1905. 

4 Meg. XXVU in Me Crinille’s Anc. hid., p. 7L 

5 If, xxii, xxxv. xxxvi, 

,l Ind. Ship „ pp, 106, 107 ? 109, 111. 
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’s country. The legislation required the arrest or suspected per¬ 
sons, e. g. tho having a perturbed appearance, those travelling without 
baggage? and those pretending to be suffering from disease. And the 
commodities of persons travelling without a pass as also of those who 
with a heavy load forded a river at an unusual place and time were 
liable to confiscation at the discretion of the harbor or port officials. 
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The violation of fiscal laws was generally punished with confiscation 
or fine. The evasion of the tax on sales was a capital offence. The 
punishment for false statements to census officers about age, income, 
expenditure, etc. might extend even to death. Offenders against sanitary 
and other municipal laws were punished with fines which ranged horn 
!/, h of a pana, i. e. about 3 cents to 3000 panas (,f 750)T 


7. Despotism of Custom in Europe. 


The enactment of law is the most important function of modern 
states. This “modernism” dates however from the promulgation of the 
Code Napoleon. 

But in the present epoch students of political science, used as they 
are to daily law-making and le ,al reforms, are apt to forget the coin- 
j p ativ- absence of “legislation” in ancient and mediaeval European 
policy and to ignore the long ages during which the “despotism of custom 
held its sway in the West. 2 When, therefore, they come in touch with 
tiio insd lions of the Old Orient they are easily tempted to dwell on 


che “primitive” character of Asia’s achievements and mark them down 
as distinctively “oriental”. They are, moreover, misled by the paucity 
of reliable data inio taking for granted that law-making was not prac- 


tised by Hindu states at all. 3 

Bat now no epigraphist and archeologist entertain any doubt, as 
to y com lex, c ntralized am weli-differ m tinted machinery or imperial¬ 
ism w elded by the Maurya, Gupta, Pala, Chola and other sdrva-ohuumas 
(world-emperors). One might then suggest, even on a priori grounds, 
'at the extensive Weltherrsehaften consolidated through + he enterprise 
of men of “blood and iron” were not based exclusively on moral maxims, 


' Jrui. Ant. 005. pp. 52, 50. 

Jt ip ’ l aw am r’.lilic , in ihe Mr die Ages, Ch. U, pp. 59, 63—64; Carter; mOrto'b 

q r (ft rjtul ha ' n. 100; Willoughby’: Government u] the Modern Stnh s pp. 30G- 

$ Maine’- Ancunl Law, Ch. U, p. 22. On this point as on others Banco Jea (pp. 13*/, *39) «* 
t|„ .vr„ - oiion He mi -ndcr•, nd-. • .-sides, lie term tlroii admiuMiatif ^ plo-mg i 

i n r ference to Hindu M&anas. foi Ab te» iinfca! s. L . diennefi see Dicey's low of me* oi odtuiion. 

326 -- 346 . 
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~d” customs and unw.itten law.s iike the tribal commonwealt 
e earlier epochs of pre-Maurya and Vedic India. 

The postulate about the “unchanging East” is indeed an Kola of 
the nineteenth century. In any event, Asia was not more stationary 
than Europe, epoch for epoch. The dynamic process in India’s legis¬ 
lative annals can be illustrated by the changes in the penal code from 
age to age. 



8. Dynamic Character of Hindu Law. 

It is undeniable that the criminal legislation of tne Mauryas 1 was 
exceedingly severe. Lengthy was the schedule of capidil offenses even 
under Asoka the Great, benevolent preacher though he was of ahimsd 
(mercy to animal life) and propounder of the cult of dhamma (piety or 
duty). We have only to observe, however, that the capital list in tl. 
East w r as much too short when compared with that in the West. 

There is nothing exclusively oriental in this barbarity of the Maurva 
laws. Europe’s record in penal legislation down to very recent times 
has not been at all different 'rom that of Asia. Let us ignore for the 
present the Roman XI1 Tables and the Christian Inquisition. The penal 
code of England during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine 
teenth centuries was fostered in the same psychology and was as inhuman 
and Draconian as w^as that of India of the third and fourth centuries B. C. 
During George Ill’s reign more than sixty offences were added to the 
hst of capita! crimes. In 1845 two hundred and fifty offences (including, 
of course, some of the most trivial, e. g. breaking a window and stealing 
two pence worth .of paint) were punishable by death. 'Die generation 
preceding this date witnessed 1-100 executions among the English people 
for offences that have since then been removed from the capital list. 3 

In the perspective of this criminal statistics in modern Europe the 
India of the Gupta Vikramadityas in the fifth century A. C. t mst have 
been, a veritable utopia. For it was a land of profoundly hum one legis¬ 
lation. almost millennial, that Fa-Hien. the Chinese traveller, found ir 
the Hindi. Empire. To say that the administrate of the criminal iav. 
appeared to him mild r than in China v mid not mean much to the 
modern mind. But ti e important point is that fines were the ordinary 
punishments » r almost ali crimes, capital punishment being ah but 
unknown. Amputation of the right ban:, was die p. unity for repeated 

1 Artha, Book . CM. iv, II, xxxv, xxxvi. 

Article on “Capital ^unisl aent'- in the EnC. Brit. \ <vY. f 
421- -423, vie.; V.)i. HI, \ . 300. For severity on the Twelve Tab 
see Mackenzie, £», ^5i -350. 
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.ftp* Ilion, brigandage, and so forth. But even this was resorted to very 
rarely; and the Chinese scholar testifies to the absence of judicial torture 
among Hindus. 

India’s judicial sense did not thus stop at the findings of Kautilya 
recorded in the Artha-Sdstra. Radical legislative changes embodied the 
new tendencies of the Hindu mind in subsequent ages; and die law- 
makers knew that they were deliberately breaking the traditional customs. 

For the seventh century Hiuen Thsang gives tne same evidence as 
Fa Hlen for the fifth in regard to the absence of capital punishment. 
The offenders against the “power of the ruler”, i. e. seditionists were 
imprisoned. They were “simply left to live or die and were not counted 
among men”. This amounted to life-long social ostracism. Amputation 
of limbs or deportation was a penalty for the violation of what in Con- 
fucian ethics is known as the rules of domestic “propriety”. For other 
offenses the punishment was a small payment of money. In the investi¬ 
gation of criminal cases there was no use of rod or staff to obtain proofs 
of guilt. 1 2 

Gupta and Vardhana India was thus inestimably in advance of that 
of the Mauryas. Nay, the modern world which has restricted capital 
punishment to three crimes, viz., murder, treason, and piracy (Act of 
British Parliament, 1861) and which liberally practises torture to extort 
confession is still behind the Hindu conscience of the fifth century, 
it vas letl to the Bolsheviks of Russia to revive India’s ideal under 
the Guptas by removing capital punishment from statute books for the 
tirst time in European history. 

In any case it ought to be clear to students of Staatswissenschaft 
tb, : . Hindu law (public or private) cannot be summed up in single 
shibboleths, whether those of Kautilya, or, as it was the custom so long, 
tlie slogans of the hoary Maim, it has changed from epoch to epoch 
and region to region. Besides, for the study of the legal institutions 
and positive laws of India the attention of scholars must have to be 
diverted from the so-called lawbooks 3 to the inscriptions and archco- 
lo cal documents The fact that the rates of assessment on land which 
obtained in Maurya and Chola India 4 are entirely different from the 
eonveii'ional >/ # th of the produce idealized in the Sdstras is but one of 


1 L'-ei, I Fa Him, Ch. XVI, pp. 42—43. 

2 i'Yuki, Vol. I, pp -S4. 

3 jui. ; Rccht ‘ Sill/* is a c< mp ebcns.V’ study of Hindu laws and niora-s based o.; this 

body >f i . «lure .r, bJin's Etudes, Vo’ ; » and M, foi comparison o' Mir* o “private fav' 

With uil of the Grc Romans and 'teutons. 

4 Infra (Nationa 1 F ..Mice), pp. It -110, 124. 
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instances of discrepancy between custom and actual law which 
should warn the student of Realpolitik arainst depending too much on 
the Manu’s and the Sukras in his institutional investigations. 


Section 6. 


Tiie Jury System ( Ubbanka )« 

Modern liberty, both political and judicial, has, theoretically at any 
rate, one of its greatest corner-stones in the trial by jury. It consists 
in the right to be judged by one’s peers. As such its origins can be 
traced to the primitive Frankish, Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon customs. 
But the definite beginnings of the institution, as it obtains in Europe 
are to be sought in the Civil and Criminal Juries of England in the 
twelfth century. To a certain extent its crude origins are furnished also 
by the Vehm-gerichte or Fehrnic Courts of the thirteenth century which 
were developed in the German-speaking lands (viz. Westphalia) between 
the Rhine and the Weser. 1 India’s political experience seems, however, 
to furnish the first land-marks of the system among the Indo-European 
races. 

1. The Jury as a Hindu Institution. 

The oldest historical date for the institution of the Hindu jury is 
B. C. 443, a hundred years after the death of Sakya the Buddha. The 
occasion was brought about by the “ten heretical practices” ot Vesaii 
which were submitted for examination to a committee of eight presided 
over by a judge. In conformity with a rule established by Sakya, 
one Revata proposed to refer the matter to a jury. He chose iour 
bhikkhus (monks) from the east and four from the west. This choice was 
formally approved by the Samgha (Ecclesiastical Council). There was 
added to the arbitrators, as regulator of the sittings, a monk named Ajita. 2 

The idea of the jury is therefore at least as oid as Sakya (sixth 
century B C.). Evidently it was an well-established institution in tin 
public law of his time. By advocating and adopting the system for the 
settlement ot disputes in ecclesiastical matters this spiritual doctor gave 
but another evidence of his strong civc and legal sense. “ If, 0 bhikkhus", 
said la on one occasion, “whilst he case is bein' inquued into by those 
bhikkhus , pointless speeches art brought forth and th sense of any 

1 Holdsworth’s History of English Law , Vol. I, 135, 145, 149, l r >G, '.58; Walsh’s Thirlccnih. 
3CS 1 /j, Article on "Jury” in Lalor’s Cyclopaedia of Political Saciicn, Vol. U, 053 002 It is 
well known ‘ .v List in his National SyStr.n of Political Econo, u . attaches ar. -xtraorain v.y im 
poi .ance to the jury system m its edicts on the British politic: , mentality. 

2 Poussin's “But! Jhist Co uils” in the Inti. Ant., 1508, p. 85. 
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^i^le utterance is not clear, l enjoin upon you, 0 bhilckhus , to 
the case by referring it to a jury or commission (ubbahika).” 1 

Not everybody couid be elected on the jury. The Ciiulla-vagga 
lentions ten qualifications of the juror. It was held, among other 
things, that the ubbahika must be “competent to point out both friends 
and foes, to get them to understand a thing, get them to see it and 
recgni?e it, and able to pacify them”. Secondly, the person to be 
chosen on the : ury must be “clever in judging both as to the origin 
and as to the settlement of disputes”. And thirdly, he must ‘ under¬ 
stand legal questions, the origin thereof, the close thereof, and the way 
that leads to the close thereof”. 2 

The method of appointing a jury was also clearly described. First, 
the bliikkhu was to be asked as to whether he was willing to undertake 
tht. ..;'ficc. Then some discreet and able monk was to address the Samgha 
thus: “May the venerable Samgha hear me ***. Let it appoint bhilckhus. 
(,. such and such a name, an; of such and such a name on a committee. 
T pis is lire motion **”. The Samgha appoints bhikhhus of such and such 
names on a committee to settle the case.” 3 

Traces of the jury system arc to be detected in Maurya India. For, 
hy a ruling of Kautilya in the Artha-sastru, disputes concerning boun¬ 
daries, fields and “miscellaneous hindrances” were 10 be decided by 
ciders of the neighborhood. If they were divided in their opinions 
decision was to be given in favor of the opinion of the honest vahavah, 
i. e. the “many” or the majority. 4 There is here an anticipation of the 
Grand Assize of Henry 11 by which the claimant to disputed lands couid 
demand the nomination of four knights of the neighborhood, the 
Kautilyan principle is also the same as that of the Assize of Northamp'un 
by which the property due to heirs was determined in the identical 

manner. 

2. Hindu Ideas about the Jury . 

Tlie institution could not but influence the political thinking of tl _ 
philosophers. 6ukra and other writers on the theory of the constitution 




ChuUa, IV, 14, 19. 
Ibiu, IV, 14, 19. 


Shu 


>iV. IV, U, 20. 

... interpr 'r.ion of vaiurah Aichayc Adc the W/H, Ok. III. Ch. IX) in Jav.^waPs 
ir*; p to Hindu Polity" the Rev June 1913, is more accurate in., i tna«. \i\ 
■, iy* 5 iitin- (pp. \ A . 3i5). Pur the lav. f the majority tee a 1st . i, 

3. Vos.'iiquet is • ■ duly more chauvinistic than philosophic v.hen he n:. -vtly r.e.kes i 
,,t '• ii:’' tin f.rinni h o' the majority is 1 ioiir.d for the first hue as >* everyday mcuiod 
ion in 0 1 cck political life” {Phil. Theory of Stain, pp. 45). d. Pas. Dock, !!, p. 19 
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-hSve therefore naturally been the spokesmen of the philosophy that 
tnderlies the English Assizes and the Fehniic Courts of Westphalia. 
The principle of trial by one’s peers is thus stated in the Sukra-niii : 1 
“The foresters are to be tried with the help of foresters, merchants by 
merchants, and soldiers by soldiers/’ Sukra iays down also the principle 
of local judges for local cases in the following terms: “In the village the 
cases are to be settled by persons who live with both parties, i. e. by 
neighbours. Those persons are the best judges of the merits of the case 
who live in the place where the two parties stand, and where the disputed 
matters and grounds of quarrel exist.” 1 

In Hindu thought merchants 8 appear to have been in high demand 
as qualified to serve on the jury. Their strong commonsense was 
evidently their chief merit, or perhaps they w’crc likely to have legal 
knowledge. In the Sukra-mti even the audience at a court of justice is 
regarded as part of the jury. In regard to the man who happens to 
know the law we are told that “one can speak, whether appointed or 
not, because he speaks the voice of God who knows the law”. 4 And we 
are also asked to entertain respect for the layman’s commensense view 
of the case. For, an extremely radical view is adumbrated by Sukra 
when he declares that “either one should not come to die court or should 
speak truthfully. That man is a sinner who keeps silence or utters 
falsehood”. 6 

Altogether, then, in Sukra we have to recognize a theorist in regard 
to the institution of which the practical regulations had been laid riov n 
by Sakya for his Congregation. And if in the absence of evidences from 
inscriptions or contemporary writings it be safe to take the passages in 
the Suura-rdti as describing the actual judiciary in certain states of India 
in any period of its history, the jury must be regarded as an essential 
feature of the system of Hindu tribunals. 6 


Section 7. 

Deposition and Election o? Kim 


in England James II was deposed, among other reasons, for having 
iolateu the “original compact”, Richard tl as “useless, incompetent, 

1 IV, v, lines 44. 45. 
a IV, v, lines 45—47, 


IV, v, 5' 


4 i ?, v, lines 53, 54; see a.so NArada, Legal Pr< cecurc, IK, 2. 
p * IV v, 55, 56. 

6 Bar.erjea's identification of • abfr rs> (member? K a judicial asse/c ■ .. e m.v-'*, V vvtl! 
titc- jury (PiMfc . inis, : . <4o) is *. r.t acceptable 
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I. People's Control over the Crown. 

In at least two historic instances the attitude of the Hindu mind 
in regard to kingship was identical. Brihadratha, the last Maurya 
Emperor (B. C. 191—185), was “crushed” because, as we read in Bana’s 
Har$a-charita (seventh century), he was pratijnd-durbala i. e. weak in 
Keeping his coronation oath. 1 

A specimen of the pratijnd, promise, vow or oath made by Kings to 
the people is thus worded in the Aitareya Brdivnana: 2 3 * 5 “Between the 
night I was born and the night 1 die, whatever good I might have done, 
my heaven, my life and my progeny may 1 be deprived of, if I oppress 
yo':.” And the Mahdbhdrata 3 furnishes the traditional form of the oath 
administered to Vena’s son Pritiiu in the following terms: “I shall always 
regard the bhauma (the country) as the Brahma (the highest God). And 
whatever is to be prescribed as law on the basis of statecraft I shall 
follow' without hesitation, never my own sweet will.” A samaya* or com¬ 
pact was in this way entered into by the king and the people. The non- 
fulfilment of the pratijnd was tantamount to the violation of the com¬ 
pact, comparable to the feudal contract introduced in Norman England 
wlikh Adams considers to be the real origin of limited monarchy in 
Europe. 

Another case of expulsion in Hindu history is that which resulted in 
ft _• founding of the Sisu-nSga Dynasty in B. C. 602. The populace were 
led to depose the reigning king, Nagadasako the “impious”, because of 
his parricide. Really they condemned the whole House as a “parricidal 
race”, as another ruler of the family, Udayibhaddako, the perfidiously 
impious son of Ajatasottu, had put his parent to death. 6 

Besides, in the Mahdbhdrata the plea for the deposition and execution 
of the tyrant Vena 6 is that he w'as viiharnia i. e. unlawful or unconsti¬ 
tutional and the “slave of wrath and malice”. On these and similar 


1 p. 193. 

. * VIII, 4, i, is. 

3 ,Sd nU-parva, Ch. IX, 106, 107. 

Ibid, LXVI I, 17, ?4. The ‘ feudal contract’ theory is the special feature of Adams’ 
' rigtn Oj the English Constitution and A Constitutional History of lr \land . cf. Carlyle, 1H,: V • 40- 

5 Mafic.amstj } Ch. IV, p. 15. Set: the st . i. in the R&ja-tarangrni, Supra, pp. 59—70 

* SAnti\)urva, LJX,94j Jayaswal s “Constitutional Aspects of the itHuals al 1 liiutu Coronation' 
?n the Mod. Re\ r anuaiy 1' \?\ Law\> “Ancient Hindu Coroi atjon jmJ A! iol Ceremonials” in 
the Ind. Arif. (1919); Bn Vs Indo-Sryan Polity. 
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fills Vedic India also was used to the expulsion of rulers.. The story 
cf aparuddha or expelled kings is familiar to the readers of the Brdhmartas 
and Samhitds. 1 2 


2. The People as King-makers. 

Nor as regards title to kingship has the political psychology of Asians 
been at variance with that of Europeans. Succession to the mediaeval 
German Empire was determined, as a rule, by election. In France none 
but the immediate successors of Charlemagne were elected by the people. 
And in the history of the English Constitution election has been almost 
as important as the hereditary principle. 

Now, while hereditary succession was the rule in Hindu polity, the 
history of India can exhibit several authentic instances of popular . lec¬ 
tion. The latest is that of Gopala (c 730—40), the son of a successful 
soldier, who was “made by the prakriti (the people) to accept the throne 'A 
Eventually he became the founder of the Pala Empire of Bengal and 
Eastern India. Harsa-vardhana (606—47) became Emperor of Upper 
India through election by ministers and magistrates in' an assembly 
presided over by Premier Bhandi “the distinguished”. 3 On that occasion 
the people’s approval was “shown in their songs”. 

Rudra-dfhnana (c 125—150) acknowledged his claim to the crown in 
the Satrapy of Western India because of election by “all the orders of 
the people”. 4 And Sisunaga’s Dynasty was set up, as we have seen, as 
the result of a mass movement. The city mob, 5 * 7 infuriated at the parricide 
of Nagadasako, and desirous of gratifying the whole nation, “unani¬ 
mously installed in sovereignty the eminently wise minister bearing the 
historically distinguished appellation of Sisunaga” (B. C. 603). Further, 
the Mahdbhdrata records the tradition that Kuril® was elected king by 
“all the people” because he was dharmajna i. e, proficient in law, and 
that the “people of the cities and villages” prevented Devapi’s accession 
to the throne because he had tvagdo$a or skin-disease’ leprosy) and 
installed Santanu the youngest son. 


3. Succession determined by Vox Populi. 

Even in the election of the heir-apparent the people of India had a 
voice, at least in the epics. We read in the Mahdbhdrata that on several 


1 Atharva Veda, III, 3, 4; datapath n Btdhniona, XII, 9, 3, 3; Taittirtya San.hiUt il ? 3, 1. 

2 Banerji's Memoir, p. 45. 

3 Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, pp. 210, 211. 

* Ep. hid., 1905—06, 43. 

6 MMvuw'. o, p. 15. ; 

c Adi-pcn'a, XCIV, 19; Journal of the American Oriental Society , 1889, pp. 137 : 139, 143. 

7 Urfvoga-parva, CXLIX, 23. 
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iions the revolts of the folk brought about a modification in the 
choice of a crown-prince. It was only with the people’s consent secured 
after a fracas that Yayati could instal his younger son, Puru. as crown- 
; i;ric ' aoainst ihe technically rightful eldest son Yadu. 1 And Dhrita- 
ra.'jtra was compelled by the people’s protests to elect his nephew as 
heir-apparent instead of his unworthy son. 2 

Such “democratic’’ settlements of crown-pri iceship, described also in 
the RdmdyancP, nay be taken to have anticipated (in theory, at any rate, 
as long as evidences from the strictly historical sources are not forth¬ 
coming) the recorded instances in the procedure of mediaeval Europe. 
The Ordlnatio imperii of Lewis the Pious in 817 is the document that 
provided for the partition of his dominions between his sons. In accor¬ 
dance with its provisions, after the ceremonial fast of three days his 
eldest son Lothair was elected by Lewis and the whole people to be his 
colleague in the empire. Then “with common counsel” it was decided 
to give ne younger sons, Pippin and Lewis, the title of kings anf to 
allot to them certain lands by definite capitula. These were considered 
and then “confirmed by Lewis and all his faithful subjects”. 1 Now, if 
Mcgastiiencs’ observations be of any value, the Mahdbhdrata or the 
Rdrntiyaya ideal was not the mere fine frenzy of poets. For, says the 
G eek ambassador, vox populi was consulted by the responsible officers 
in determining succession on the failure of heirs, and the regulating 
principle was merib 5 


1 _ u-parva, LXXXV, 22. 

* Ibid, CXL, 23. 

* Ayodhyd-kdrirla, Ch. I. 

4 Carlyle’s Med. Pol. Theory, Vol. I, p. 237. 
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«he Hindu Machinery of Imperial Nationalism. 


Section 1. 

The War Office. 

In no branch of national life was the administrative genius i’ (he 
Hindus more in evidence than in the organization of the army and the 
navy. It was not only in the numerous aggressive wars within the Indian 
continent char the efficiency of the race in generalship and as a fight ng 
machine was put to the fire test. Hindu military might was also equally 
manifest when pitied against foreigners who threatened the freedom o c 
India. From Seleukos to Menander (B. C. 305—B. C. 155) the Hellen¬ 
istic Greeks of the Afghan bufferland were successfully driven back 
within their own folds by Hindu archers, horsemen, and elephant corps, 
hi later times, the Huns also had to sustain severe defeats, first, .rout 
Skanda-gupta between A. C. 455 and 458, and, secondly, from Narasinma- 
gupta about 528. 

1. Militarism in Hindu Culture. 

Indeed the Charlemagncs and Frederick;., by whose pan'Ju ima 
(prowess) the frontiers of India were advanced so far .s io include, 
' n several occasions, Afghanistan and Central Asia on the land side, 
and the islands of the Indian Ocean to the south, had their hands always 
full with the problc i of training and equipping the soldiers and sailors. 
The profession of arms and the command of the fleet called forth ar a 
hiattcr of course the administrative capabilities of Young India ir. > 

■ • it. age, - in in. northern, eastern, central western end s oil: .. : 
provinces. And lie spirit that per ul I these disciplined forces is vvh:d 
'-•ame out in the fourth ; amoso; hi.-,t's reply to Alexander’s query 
Alexander asked him as to why lie lu .1 persuaded babbas (Sambhii) 
to revolt. Because, as we read in Pb arch’s Lives, said the Hindu su x, 
“1 wished him cither to live with honor or die as a coward d vcs.’ 1 

1 P!i 
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^ And this was not an empty word of the philosopher cited like a maxim, 
as it were, from the Mahabhurata. We arc told by Plutarch that Alexander 
experienced no less trouble from the priests, preachers, and religious 
teachers of India than from the warriors who “used to fight for pay”. 
It was the endeavour of the “philosophers” to fix a mark of infamy upon 
those princes, who, like the king of Taxila, declared for the Macedonian 
and became traitors to Indian independence. The free republican nations 
also were excited by what appear to be the learned and priestly classes, 
i. e., the intelligentsia, to take up arms against the alien invaders. Many 
are the Hindu philosophers who therefore had to espouse the martyr’s 
doom meted out to them by Alexander’s vindictive court-martial. 

In order to appreciate the age-long militarism of the Hindus and 
their organization of the general staff it is necessary to have an idea of 
the Roman institutions of national defence and war-machinery. 1 In 
B. C. 225 the republic placed 65,000 soldiers on the field and had 55,000 
in reserve at Rome. 2 At Trebia (B. C. 218), as Polybius writes in his 
History of the Roman Conquest from B. C. 264 - 146 , the strength of the 
army was 38,400. And the largest force that the Romans are known to 
have mustered during their republican period was that under Scipio for 
the Second Punic (Hannibalian) War (B. C. 218—202). 3 On this occasion 
the army consisted sometimes of 18,20,. or even 23 legions. A “legion” 
at hat time was made up of 4,000 or 5,000 soldiers, and of this number 
about 300 or 400 constituted the cavalry. 

In point of numbers the Roman armies must have been regarded as 
pigmy indeed or but as “pocket armies” by the generalissimos of Hindu 
nationalities. For, the fighting hordes maintained by the states of India 
appear to have always been formidable in size. A “standing army” of 
half a million was nothing extraordinary in military India’s psychology. 
Among the fragmentary notices of the nations, some of them difficult 
to identify accurately, that we can glean from Megasthenes’ stories 
(c B. C 300) we find that the Pandyas 4 of the extreme south who were 
ruled by women had an army of 150,000 foot and 500 elephants, ihe 
ruler of Gujarat 4 on the Arabian Sea coast was in command of 1,600 
elephants, 150,000 infantry and 5,000 horse; and the force wielded by 
the sovereign of the races 6 between the Ganges and the Himalayas, 

1 Grccnidge’s Roman Public Life, pp. 68—74 (Roman army according to the Servian clast i- 
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Enc. Brit (Article on Roman Army). 
Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities , p. 4!}2. 
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^yi4ig the districts of north Bihar, north Bengal, and possibly 
;--w.es^ni Assam, was composed of 50,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 
400 elephants. 

In Plutarch’s Life of Alexander we learn, further, that the king of 
Magadha (the Gangaridae and Prasii nations on the banks of the Ganges) 
in Eastern India was master of 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, 
and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants. Evidently this ruler was one of the “nine 
Nandas”. The size of one of the smallest Hindu armies can be given 
from Pliny’s Natural History A It belonged to another people of the 
eastern provinces of India, viz., the Gangaridae Kalingoe, ancestors of 
the modern Oriyas. Their king with capital at Protalis had 60,000 in¬ 
fantry, 1,000 horse, and 700 elephants “always caparisoned for battle’ . 
But, as usual, in regard to most of the periods of Hindu military and 
naval history, authentic information is wanting about the system of 
discipline, salaries, hierarchy of officers and other items of the War 
Office, except what may be gathered from the tiiti-sdstras anu other 
literature on polity. 
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2. The Gupta and Pdla Digvijayas. 

About A. C. 360 Hari^ena, a mahddanda-ndyaka (high grade military 
or judicial officer) of the Gupta Empire, composed in Sanskrit what he 
called a kdvya. 1 2 It w as an ode, in verse and prose, in eulogy of Samudra- 
gupta’s conquest of “all the world”. That panegyric “in one single 
gigantic sentence”, which half a century later furnished Kalidasa viih 
an epigraphic precedent for his own romantic account of Rnghu's 
digvijaya (“conquest of the quarters”) is at present the only contci 
porary account of a Hindu military enterprise that has satisfactory 
details as to the names of nations and rulers, Hari sena exults over the 
“violent extermination” of old states, and describes how kings were 
“captured and then liberated” by his hero. We are told that Samudru- 
gupia’s “officers were always employed in restoring the wealth of the 
various kings who had been conquered by the strength of In arms 
As might be naturally expected, in this description of the aggressor’s 


1 Book Vi, Ch. xxii; Vide also Meg. LVI. B. 

2 Text of the kdvya in Onp. insc. The English translation by Flea was corrected in BOhler’s 
German article on Indian Artificial Poetry, and this has been Englished by V. S. Ohate for tlu* 
Ind. Ant. (1013). Re the date of the composition vide the Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1808. pp. 386—387. The identification of some of the regions overrun by Samudra-g i no, sum is to 
be open to question. H. <\ Ray Chaudhuri says in the Mod. Rev. (Oct. 1Q21) that the Western 
Deu m ay outside f the sphere of Gupta conquests. Ho rccepls the interpretation in Dubreuitb. 
Ancient History of the Deccan and rejects Smith's identifications. 
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.^....phant expeditions through kingdoms, forests, hills and 
read of the “blows of battle-axes, arrows, spears, pikes, barbed darts, 
swords, lances, javelins for throwing, iron arrows” and many other 
weapons that disfigured or rather “beautified”, as the poet-laureate 
would have it, the “charming body” of Samudra-gupta with the “marks 
>f hundred confused wounds' . 1 But while the world-conqueror is por¬ 
trayed as “skilful in engaging in a hundred battles of various kinds , 
with “pardkrania (strength) of his own arm for his only ally , the officet- 
biographer leaves us in the dark as to the Indian Napoleon’s plan of 
campaign, methods of field organization, and administration of the army 
service. We can only guess the thoroughness of the military department 
from the fact that the extensive Alexandrine career of uninterrupted 
sue. ess covered no less than three thousand miles of territory and was 
spread over about twenty years (330 —350). 

Hardly anything has been unearthed as yet in regard to the Bengali 
kgiVis with which Dharma-pala started from Patali-putra on his Upper 
Gang tic Valley campaign about 783 in order to set up a nominee and 
prob ge, Chakrayudha, on the throne of Kanauj. The adventure of this 
expeditionary force led to the temporary conquest of Malwa, North 
1 >st:in Rajputana, Eastern Punjab and Sindh, Western Punjab and 
tb , v or western frontier provinces, and parts of Afghanistan, lhe 
soldiers of Bengal were thus in a position to enjoy the waters as lar to 
the north west as at Kedara in the Western Himalayas and as far to the 
southwest as at Gokarna in the Noith Kanara District of the Bombay 
Presidency. 2 

I,> the Khalimpu copper plate inscription we have a hint that 
Dharma-pala had to build a bridge of boats at Patali-putra. And ‘the 
manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Ganges made it 
scetn as if a series o! mountain tops had been sunk to build anolhei 
causeway”. The general superintendent of boats was then as Kauti- 
lya’s language known as t& ika. 3 The organization of Devapalas exten¬ 
sive campaigns by which he compelled entire Northern India from sea 
t, see ic pay tribute to Bengal is as unknown as that under his pre¬ 
decessor. The name of one general can be wrung out of the inscriptions, 
t ,at of Son csvafa, the son of the Premier, Darbhn-pani. For obvious 
reasons Bengal has always had a boat service attached to the army. 
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33jJ®5f the Sena Emperors (1068—1200), as under the Palas, nau-vaur 
Xnaval force) was an important arm of the military establishment. 1 

It is known among archeologists today that, during the tenth century 
there was a series of triangular conflicts 2 between the ambitious digvijayl 
monarchs of Bengal, Upper India and the Deccan. But the military 
achievements of the Gurjara-Pratihara and Rastra-kuta s&rva-bhai ..as 
are as unillumined, so far as the details of field work, training of officers, 
commissariat or transport service are considered, as are those of the 
Palas. 


3. The Tamil War Office. 


The army of the Chola Empire in Southern India appears to have 
been divided into sections according to the kind <;f arms they car led, 
and according as they were mounted or otherwise.® There were the 
‘ chosen body of archers”, the “chosen foot-soldiers of the body-guard”, 
the “chosen horsemen” and the “chosen infantry” of the ‘right hand” 
(i. e. the infantry recruited from the artisan class). Among the comman¬ 
ders of the elephant corps we find the names of a few princes. According 
to the plan of cities with which early Tamil literature makes us familiar, 
young recruits to the army received military training in quarters 
specially set apart'for them outside the city. Conjeeveram, 1 for instance, 
had an “outer city” with open spaces that were reserved lor breaking 
the war elephants and horses. The grounds were utilized ,lso for drill, 
parade and manoeuvres. 

The Chola Emperors had a powerful navy. With its aid Raja-raja 
the Great (984-1018) destroyed the fleet of the rival Chcra state ■ . the 
.West coast, and annexed Ceylon to his empire, which eventually embraced 
the whole of modern Madras Presidency, Mysore, and southern half of 
Orissa. The army and navy of Rajendra-chola (1018 1035) won a pan- 
Indian and even extra-Indian reputation on account of ' is nu crons 
successful campaigns. In his time the Bay of Bengal, the ind:::u Medi¬ 
terranean, became a Chola lake. His naval engagements brought about 
the conquest of "countless old islands” viz., the Laccadives end the 
Maldives. He crossed the Bay over to the Burman side and captuied 
the kingdom of Prome or Pegu. His navy annexed also the Nicobar 
and Andaman Islands. Lighthouses were constructed at the leading 
ports of the Chola Empire. 5 

1 Ini. Ship., p. 220. 

a Banerjis Memoir, p* 52, 56. 

5 Alyangjr, p. 184. 

4 Ayynr'h [own Planning, p. 70. 

* Jnd. Ship., PP- 175- 177. 137; Alyang*'. 185; Ayyc.r, p. 
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4. Military India in the Seventh Century. 

Bana telis us in his biographical story-book, the Harsa-charila, 1 that 
Emperor Harsa made his debut with a solemn vow. “How can 1 rest 
declared this vijigt$u (aspirant to world-conquest) of the seventh century, 
“so long as my feet are not besmeared with an ointment found in every 
continent, consisting of the light of precious stones in the diadems of all 
kings?” Accordingly in C06 he set out on his career of triumph; and 
we know from Hiuen Thsang the figures as to the strength of Hama's 
army at two dates. It was at the head of 50,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry 
and 5,000 elephants that the Vardhana hero went forth “conquering 
and to conquer. But by the end of his first period of campaigns, contin¬ 
uously spread over five years and a half during which he brought Nor¬ 
thern India to subjection, he was in command of 100,000 cavalry, and 
60,000 elephants. 2 From Barra’s story we know, further, that Kuntala 
was a chief officer of the Vardhana cavalry, Simha-nada was a sendpati 
(general), Avanti was the supreme minister of war and peace, and Skan- 
da-gupta was commandant of the whole elephant troop. 

But the powerful army of Haisa-vardhana’s formidable adversary, 
Puhkesi II, the Chalukya sdrva-bhauma of Southern India, who com¬ 
pelled the northerner to know the limits of his ambition, is remembered 
today only by the triumphant resistance that he offered from the tnoun- 
u!in-passes on the Narmada to the aggressor’s southward march (620), 
Hiuen Thsang mentions only that the forte of the Deccan Emperor lay 
in the elephants. The Maratha monarch had. besides, a “fleet consisting 
of hundreds of ships”. Puri, the Laksmi (the goddess), i. e. the queen of 
the Arabian Sea, is known to have been reduced by him as the result 
of naval engagements. 3 

In the seventh century, probably both in Northern and Southern 
India, as we understand from Hiuen Thsang’s general summary,* the 
military force vas divided into the traditional four arms, viz. infan ry, 
cavalry, chariots and elephants. The elephants were covered with strong 
armour and their tusks were provided with sharp spurs. The chariots 
were drawn by four horses abreast. Two attendants drove the chariot 
according to the cc nmand of the leader who sat between. The general 
issued orders from his chariot and was surrounded by a body of guards 
who kept dose to his chariot wheels. 


> pn. 177, IF), j87, 138, 139. Vide 'die description of mobilization, pp. 199 -201, 200 209 
See Hire's vow, p. 138. 

- Si-' uki, Vol. I, p. 213 
8 R, 0. Bii t'ularkar's Early Hint. f sec. X. 

4 Si- Vu-ki, Vol. i, p. 82, 3, 37. 
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e cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an attack, and in 
case of defeat they carried orders to and fro. Thejnfantry by their quick 
movements contributed to the defense. They carried a long spear and 
a great shield; sometimes they held a sword or sabre and advanced to 
the front with impetuosity. All their weapons were sharp and pointed. 

Soldiers were levied according to the requirements of the service; 
they were promised certain payments and were publicly enrolled. 


5. The Deccan and the Punjab through Hellenistic and Roman Eyes. 

Previous to the rise of the Chalukyas the dominions of the Deccan 
had for centuries been held by the Andhras. Like the other nationalities 
of India south of the Vindhya Mountains the Andhra monarchy was a 
naval power with base on the Madras Coast. A large two-masted ship : 
was the device of the coins that were struck by Yajna-Sri (c A. C. 173 
— 202). It was intended evidently to be an emblem of the people’s 
maritime importance. About five hundred years previous to this dale 
the founders of the Andhra Dynasty had measured their strength with 
the mighty Mauryas (<: B. C. 300) only to submit to their superior num¬ 
bers. The Deccan army was at this time made up of 100,000 infantry, 
12,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants, according to both Megasthenes and 
Pliny. 2 

From the accounts of Greek and Roman writers it would appear that 
in ancient times the Punjab was, what Bengal has always been, a land 
of navigable rivers. Like the Easterners, therefore, the Northwestern 
Hindus were naturally skilled in riparian warfare. The Punjab fleets 
were strong elements in India’s opposition to Alexander. The Xatlroi 
or Ksatriyas 3 may be described as having been by far the most noted 
naval architects and shipping experts. 

It was, again, the boats of the various Punjab republics that made 
' p the fleet, 800 to 2,000 vessels strong, with which Nearchos was entrust¬ 
ed for the voyage down he Indus and up to the Persian Gulf. 4 It 
is said that 4,000 Hindu boats had been assembled on Lie Indus to ros.si 
the earlier invasion of India by Semiramis, the Assyrian queen, and also 
that in much later times Mahinud the Moslem invader had to encounter 


1 hid. Ship., 119; Fo the boundaries of the Andhra Empire see L>. R. Bhaudarkni’e “Dekkan 
of the Sata-vabana Period” in the Inti. A t (10*8), pp. 150, 151, 156; See aiso the studies of 
V. S. SuMhankar for an altogether new ligi, „,i the expansion of the Andhra dominions 
(R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volumes. Poona, 1920). 

a Me*. LVl; Natural History , Book VI, Ch. xxi—xxiii; hid. Ant., 1918, p. 70. 
a Infra, p. 144. 

1 Vincent's Commerce and Nax : lotion of the Ancicn ,, Vol. 1, p. 12. 
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same strength. 1 


6. Defensive Measures against Alexander. 


The gallant resistance offered by the nations of India, both single 
and united, to the all-sweeping raid of Alexander, is obviously an im¬ 
portant event in the annals of the Hindu army. The ancient European 
historians of that invasion furnish us with some figures about the troops 
of the various states that stood in the way of the Macedonian’s penetra¬ 
tion into the Indo-Gangetic plains. The first formidable opposition came 
from the Assakenoi of Afghanistan. They defended their fort at Massaga 
with 30,Ce'0 infantry, 20,000 cavalry and 30 elephnts. 2 The next defen¬ 
dant of Hindu freedom was Poros, ruler of the Punjab between the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum) and the Akesincs (Chenub). 3 

Poros opposed Alexander with an army over 50,000 strong. At the 
battle of the Hydaspes (July B. C. 326) the centre of the Hindu army 
was occupied by 200 elephants stationed at intervals of a hundred feet 
from one another and probably in eight ranks. The infantry numbering 
50,000 were placed behind the elephant corps, but with files pushed 
forward between the elephants. T here were 3,000 cavalry and 1,000 
chari its to defend the flanks. The vyfiha (battle-order) of this force 
resembled a city, says Diodorus. The elephants looked like the towers 
and the men at arms between them resembled the lines of wall between 
tov er and tower. 4 

The spirit of the Macedonians was abated, says Plutarch, by the 
combat with Poros, and ..hey resolved not to proceed any further in 
India. It was with extreme difficulty that they had succeeded in defeating 
the small army of the Punjab hero They, therefore, opposed their chief 
with the greatest firmness when they came to learn that the monarch 
ef the farthest east on the banks of the Ganges was ready to fight the 
foreign aggressor with 80,000 horse, 200.000 foot, 8,000 chariots and 
6,000 elephants. 

But before Alexander could finally retire from the Punjab he had 
to contest his way fhrm. »h every irch of the lower Indus valley. Inces¬ 
sant and . vere were his military engagements wiih the sturdy republics. 

1 Rob.i ' n’s Disquisition, pp. 206— -!97 (notes). See Cejoy Kumar SarkarVWater Transport 
i>. Mediae'.' ll India" in the Journal oj the Department of tellers, Vo! IV (Calcutta 1021). 

''' Cun. / lert oj iniia i.'trian, XXV: Curtins, X). tie. 194. 

J Ibid (:Piit: -oh's Alexander, I.X1I), 310. 

4 II, til (Died .us, Bo. k XVli, Ch. I ::<xvii), p. 274. 
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gaiassoi met him with 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 1 The mo! 
rlike of these autonomous non-monarchica! nations were the Mailoi or 
Malavas. At the present juncture they happened to contract an alliance 
with the Ksudrakas, their sworn enemies for ages. The combined armies 
amounted to 90,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry and 900 chariots. 2 During 
this period the shaft used by the Indian archers was three yards long. 
Nothing could resist their shot, says Arrian, 3 — neither shield no r 
breast plate, nor any stronger defence, if such there be”. 



7. Imperial Armies: Hindu and Roman. 

The mind of military India quickly shook off the nightmare of Mace¬ 
donian invasion (B. C. 327— 324). Nay, Hindus lost no time in rising 
to liberate the Punjab from the yoke of Alexander’s army of occupation 
(B. C. 322). The force that accomplished this expulsion of European 
garrisons from the “land of the five rivers” was the nucleus of what in 
a decade or two developed into the standing army “on daily pay” < > 
Pliny puts it, of Chandra-gunta, the founder of the Mauiya House ot 
flie Magadhan' Empire. And when Seleukos tlu Greco-Syrian had to 
submit to the 1 T indit monarch and cede Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
to the victor (B. C. 303) the Maurya army was composed of 600,000 
infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000- elephants and abonl 8,000 chart is. 1 
Excluding followers and attendants, but including the archers, three 
on each elephant, and two fighting men on each chariot, the wh le 
army consisted of 690,000 men. The exact figures of the Maurya naval 
force are not forthcoming yet. 

Let us here place the military facts from the side of European imper¬ 
ialism. The temporary national militias of republican Rome became a 
“standing army” for the first time under Augustus. 5 lie bequeathed to 
Tiberius (A. C. 14—37) probably the largest army that Imperial 1 -me 
ever commanded. Besides the praetorian guards and Uuee fleets '.t was 
made up of 25 legions '(of Roman troops) and 25 legions of ouxilin 
(i. e. soldiers furnished by foreign dependents and allies, comparable to 
the Imperial Service Troops of the feudatory or protected states :u 
British India). And the total force numbered 320,000. 8 It is clear that 
the Maurya General Staff had the ability to drill, equip, finance and 


1 8 Infra, pp 14.«—144. 

3 Am in's fndika XVI 

4 Pliny's Natural History , BeVi, Ch. xxii: Plutarch's Alexander: Mrg. I V i. 

5 Arnold’s Roman Provincial Administration . 114. 

0 Ramsay *132; Arnold, U3. 
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more than double the man-power of the imperial-Roman 
war-machine. 

8. The Maurya General Staff. 

A good percentage of the national revenues must have been ear¬ 
marked for the army and navy by the Mauryas. The fighting men were 
mail tained, as Megasthenes 1 records, at the kings expense and were 
always ready, when occasion called, to take the field. And the pay was 
so liberal in Arrian’s estimation that they could with ease maintain 
themselves and others besides”. 2 

The Supreme War Office of the Mauryas was administered by a 
council of thirty members. 3 This consisted of six boards, with five mem¬ 
bers to each. Army and admiralty formed the joint charge of one of 
these boards. The second board looked after supply, comprehending 
transport, commissariat and war service. It was responsible for the 
bullock trains that were used for “transporting the engines of war, food 
for the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military requisites . 
It had to furnish the servants who beat the drum and others who carried 
gongs, grooms also for the horses, and mechanists and their assistants. 
To the "sound of the gong they sent out foragers to bring in grass and 
by a system of rewards and punishments ensured the woik being done 
with, dispatch and safety. Another board was in charge of the infan ,y. 
Cavalry, war-chariots and elephants were likewise entrusted to three 
separate boards. 

There were royal stables for the horses and elephants and also a 
royal magazine for the arms because the soldier had to return his arms 
to the magazines and his horse and his elephant to the stables. The 
ciu,dots were drawm on the march by oxen, but the horses were led 
aL ng by a halter that their legs might not be galled and inflamed, nor 
tiiui spirits damped by drawing chariots. In addition to the charioteer 
there were two fighting men who sat up in the chariot beside him. The 
war elephant carried four men, three who shot arrows, and the driver. 

Tin naval arm of the Maurya war office was as minutely looked 
after as the military. The ndvadhyak?a or superintendent of ships and 
boats dealt with all matters relating to navigation, not only of oceans 
but a'so of rivers and lakes, natural or artificial. His functions combined 
the supervision of fleets for riparian or maritime warfare with the 
administration of customs and harbor laws. 1 

J Me Cnndk’s Ancient Indin, p. 85. 
loid, p. 211. 

3 Ibid, pp. 88—89. 

‘ Arlha , iUKk II, Ch. xxviii; Ind. Ship., 10 A — 112. 
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•" r centre of eight hundred villages in the Maurya Empire was thb 
lesTof a fortress calles sthdnlya, if the finance minister Kautilya’s 
directions were carried out. A fortress called dm^a-mukhya was const, ac¬ 
ted in the centre of four hundred villages. Two hundred villages had 
at their centre' a fortress called khdrvalika. And a fortress called sam- 
graharja was situated at the centre of ten villages. Such is the strategic 
scheme of fortifications described in the Artha-sdstra. 1 From the militai 
standpoint, then, or rather from the angle of national defense, the 
Maurya Empire was a thorough federation de Vempire i. e., a centralized 
organization of states or provinces. And it served to furnish all future 
empire-builders with the prototype of a perfect system of “preparedness” 
that might be the solid basis of effectual pax sdrva-bhaumica (peace of 
the world-state). 


9. “Peace Insurance” in Hindu India. 


In this Maurya achievement of imperial nationalism is to be fouuu 
the nucleus of the code of duties by which Vira-sena, 2 the commander 
of the Sunga fortress on the banks of the Narmada, was guided towards 
the end of the second century B. C., as well as of the military manuals 
that were in use among the officers of the Vardhana General, Skanda- 
gupta, in the seventh century A. C. The curriculum of studies in the 
war-academies of Bengal under the administration of General Some^ara 
(ninth century) must likewise have accorded a prominent place to the 
military institutions and practices described by Kautilya. And these 
were no doubt adapted with modifications to the local conditions of the 
Gangetic Delta by Vallala Sena’s war-minister Hari-ghoga in the twelfth 
century. 3 > 

For want of positive evidence it is not possible yet to single out a 
Gustavus Adolphus of ancient India as the genius of Hindu mi itary 
science and art from among the score of “world-conquerors” down to 
the Gangdikonda Chola (10.13—1 108). Nor can any of the extant Sanskrit 

1 Jnd. Ant,, 1905. p. 7. Elaborate details about Maurya militaiy administration and 1li •. it 
ideas on the subject of warfare prevailing in the third cud fourth centuries B.C. are lo be found in 
*iie Arthastetra IX. The Work >f an invader: Knowledge of r: . lace, time etc. Tim of 
recruiting, Annoyance in ie rear, ?_oss of men, External and internal dangers, Persons associated 
with traitors and enemies; X. War* Encampment, March oi the camp, Treacherous fights, Battle¬ 
field?, Array of troops; XII. Powerful enemy: Battle of ir.Uigue Slaying the commander in chief, 
Spir with weapons, Capture of the enemy: XIU. Strategic means to capture a fortress: oowin* 
seeds of dissension, EuiXeinent of kings by Sv u - onniva: <vs, Work of spus in a siege, Operating 
of a siege, Restoration of peace in a conquered country. 

2 Malavikdgnlmllra, p. 7. 

3 Bancrjbs Memoir. 106. 

Sarkar, Political Institutions. 7 
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on warfare and war-office be definitely fathered on one or other 
of the historic emperors, generals, or presidents of military colleges. 
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But to all writers 1 on strategy, tactics, battle-array, fortification, and 
arms and accoutrements, whether for the dhanur-vedas and niti-sdstras, 
or for the Manu-Samhitd and the Mahdbhdrata, the military and naval 
chapters of the Artha-Sdatra must have been but the postulates of the 
science of warfare and national defense. And these every theorist had 
to accept as the A, B, C of his investigation on “world-peace”, or 
as Stockton, the American militarist, would have it euphemistically, 
on “peace insurance”. 2 


Section 2. 

The Civil Service. 

!. Centralization in Tamil India. 

Each of ihe provinces of the Chola Empire in Southern India was 
under a 'icerory, who was cither a scion of the dispossessed royal families 
or a prince of the blood. As a rule, it was the near kinsmen such as 
uncles, brothers or sons tha obtained the voceroyalty. 

Even previous to Rajaraja the Great (984—1018), royal records were 
preserved on palmyra leaves in the office buildings at the capital. And 
orders promulgated from the imperial headquarters were registered in 
a book of documents 3 by the mahd-sabhds (central panchdyats) of the rural 
districts. 

Wc have a few facts about the worKing of the Chola bureaucracy 
I ne inscriptions point to a good deal of intervention on the part of the 
.;vi 1 service in the affairs of the local bodies, especially : n rural finance. 
Two imperial officials, the adhikdrin (the magistrate) and the sendpali 

1 It muat not lu ignored, however, that som ■ of the ideas and institutions described in the 
MahtoMrata, the Maim Samitild , the uti-tasUus and the , lanur-veda • may have been older than 
K tilya. Cf. Sultra-niU. IV, stc. vu. Note the relative proportion of the constituent: of the 
army in lints 41—52, and the eight battle-arrays in lines >7—536; J. A. 0. S., 1889 (military 
tactics, pp. m- 219; chariot 5 , pp. 235—262; cavalry, 262—265, Elephant riders, 265 -269; 
Wl . ar , ;nS) 269—:■■*>/. See th** list of weapons in the Rfimdycia (Vrta-Mnda, Ci XXVII). S<m • 
of these and other li'erary evidence - have been used in P. Sw&mi’s [ mphlet on Warfare in Audi t 
jndta, r .1 in i rj< a’s Public 196- 218. But such material has been avoided by Lhe present 
author. 

- H. \y. l. r time ; Orlyin of Artillery, pp. 74—85; E. A. Altham's Principles of War , Vo! !. 

• : t. i.r .' oc ie* G !: -iio;iraphy of Military Books i ::> /.•. Fiskc's / , of Fighting, p. 47—'19; 

Stockton, p. 203; fi e H-mlu OUft i • ci d by Maude :n tlis inwoduedt n • 0-a ham's translation 
of Clatisewil7‘s W c. 

J Aiyangar, I /:>. 
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commandant) appear to have regularly inspected the accounts of 
the village assemblies. It was according to their directions that the 
different taxes realized by the communes were scheduled and the appro¬ 
priations regulated. 1 These officers used to go out on tour of inspection 
through their circle, examine the rural funds, and audit the accounts, 
They also made allotments out of the public revenues, although or course 
the panchuyats themselves had to make the appropriations for the special 
purposes. On one occasion the supervisors had reasons to suspec, a 
reduction in the expenses. The officials of the local soviet were there¬ 
fore asked to “state the revenue and expenditure” “in accorda' _e with 
the royal order and the royal letter”. The vigilance of imperialism in 
the Tamil states must evidently have robbed the \ llage sablids of fiscal 
autonomy. 




Very rarely does the Hindu civil service seem to have been paid in 
money. The officials of Chola-mandala were remunerated by gifts of 
land or assignments of revenue. 2 Hiuen Thsang also noticed that the 
governors, magistrates, ministers and other officers of the Vmdhar.i 
Empire (seventh century) had portions of land consigned to them for 
persona! support. 3 For Gupta India i’a Hier. (fifth century) mentions 
only that the royal officials did ne t have to fleece the people but were 
maintained by the state with regular salaries. 1 * 


2. Nation-making under the Mauryas. 

But for the present we have more facts about the earliest epoch of 
Hindu imperial polity than for any others. Under Asoka the Great 
(B. C. 269—232), as wc gather from the Edicts, the Maurya Empire was 
divided tot administrative purposes into at least four viceroyalties. 
These were intended for what may conveniently be called the northern, 
eastern, western and southern prefectures. A pucca “imperialist” was 
this Asoka, a fully self conscious ckakravartior sdrva-bhauma. >'he “problem 
of the empire" was a serious concern to him; nd he sH before hints..’, 
the definite task of maintaining “uniformity in administration and per. 1 
procedure” 6 throughout a territory, the di. tensions of which were hardly 
to he attained in die annals of “haughty Home” or by the ephemeral 
Napoleonic, empire at it? height (1808—1812). The viceregal staff and 


1 Ibid, 165. 

J im % 184. 

y Beal’* ot-Y'M, 1. 87 - 88. 

4 Leggo’s Fa Ilian , X\ i, pp. 42—43. 

1 Pillar Edict IV. 
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organization in each prefecturai province were accordingly modelled 
on those of the Emperor himself. Believer as he was in Sakya’s appamdda 
(energism and strenuous exertions), 1 Asoka was personally in charge of 
the home government comprising the capital and the central regions. 

The imperial executive of the Mauryas consisted of eighteen depm 
ments. 2 Each of these departments was helped by a board or boards 
of advisers. Uniformly with the six divisions of the municipal corpo¬ 
ration of Patali-putra and the six divisions of the War Office, these 
boards of the Executive vere constituted on the literal panchdyatic prin¬ 
ciple of the village assemblies; i. e., there were five members on each 


The Maurya civil service superintended the rivers, measured the land 
“as was done in Egypt”, says Megasthenes, and inspected the sluices 
by which'water was let out from the main canals into their branches 
so that every one might have an equal supply of it. '1 lie forest officers 
among them had charge of the huntsmen with the power of rewarding 
or punishing them according to their deserts. Taxes were collected by 
these authorities, and the occupations connected with land, e. g. those 
of wood-cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners, fell within the scope 
of their supervision. Construction of roads was one of their important 
functions, and in this connection it is reported that pillars were set up 
at every ten stadia (i. e. a little over one mile) to indicate the by-roads 
and the distances. 3 


3. the Domesday Surveys of the Hindus. 

The principle of centralization that was observed in the management 
of the army and the navy was manifest also in the administration of 
public finance and other branches of civil government. The village was, 
c.s we have seen, the unit for purposes of military organization. 1* was 
the unit for revenue and police purposes as well. The member at the 
lowest step in the bureaucratic system was known as the go pa. This 
magistrate-collector was placed in charge of five or ten villages and was 
ultimately responsible to the samdhctrtd, the collector-general As the 
rural limb of the imperial civil service, it was the ditty of the gopa* to 
maintain the boundary marks not only of villages, but also of fields, 
gardens, -oads, pasture lands, assembly halls, irrigation works, cremation 
grounds, charitable houses, temples, groves and bathing places. 


1 Minor Ruck Lrllct I. 

; Artha, I, Ch. viii, xv, 11. 

1 Aft’g. XXXIV. 

* a .Book II. Mi. xxxv; hid. Arii. 1 *05, p. 
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.^te had personally to supervise the transactions of gift, sale or mort¬ 
gage of lands and other properties of the villagers. He used to keep a 
register giving in detail the number of souls living in each house. The 
people were classified by him according to castes«and occupations such 
as agriculture, pasturage, trade, arts, manufactures, manual labor and 
menial service. This census 1 and vital statistics was all-inclusive it 
was applicable also to slaves, quadrupeds, and birds maintained in each 
household. And, of course, in the same register the gopa had to note 
net only the amount of taxes and tolls that each house had to pay to 
the government, but also the probable dues in working men and fines. 

These comprehensive inquiries made by the village officer of the 
Maurya Empire could be copied in toio in Europe over thirteen hundred 
years later. The items of information which William the Conqueror 
needed for his Domesday Book (1086) in order to get a complete idea 
of tiie “geldable” (taxable) resources o f England were identical with 
those mentioned by the Hindu Richelieu. "What is the name of this 
manor?” as the Inquisitio Eliensis 2 or the questionnaire of the Norman 
Duke who wanted to prevent in English society the disruptive tendencies 
of continental teudalism proceeds, “Who held it in the time of King 
Edward? Who holds it now? How many acres are there? How many 
ploughs belong to the lord of the manor? How many belong to the 
villeins, cottars, slaves, freeman, and sokemen? How much woodland 
is there? How much meadow? How much pasture? How many mills 
and fisheries are there? How much has been added to or taken away 
from the estate? How much was the estate formerly worth? How 
much is it worth now? How much has or had each freeman or sokeman 
there? Could it be made worth any more?” There was nothing distinc¬ 
tively Occidental in the queries. These had been anticipated by the 
political genius of Asia. 

Moreover, a curious chronological coincidence is to be noted be tv. 1 ..on 
the East and the West. In 1086, the very year of the English Domesday 


inquiry, a second survey of the Chola dominions was instituted by 
Kulot-tfmga I. the Chola-Chalukya. 3 On the occasion of this re-survey 
the tolls were abolished, but in ceitair. cases w r e notice an enhancement 
of the rates. The re-adjustment was evidently in high request as some 
lands had been < ver-assessein the previous settlement which was 
organized by Rajaraja about a century previous to this date. The first 


1 Law’s Jiind. Pol., pp. 106—114 (Census). 

2 Domrday Commemoration (1089—1S36): DonusJay Studies , Vol. 1, pp. 7 8; Maitland'* 
Domesday Booh ana Beyond , p. 24. 

8 Aiyangar, 144, 149- -50, 176; Epigraphlsf'j Repot for 1900, sec. 25, p. 10. 
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furvey (s 986) was so minute that accuracy was guaranteed to 50 00 q 

A a square inch. 1 There were two kinds of assessment. One was known 
as “calculated” (i.e. according to previous surveys) the other as “settled" 
(i. e. according to the actual yield). It was by this Instrument of Raja- 
raja that the village assemblies were authorized to take possession of 
lands whose owners failed to pay the government dues for three years, 
it may be observed here, in passing, that the dues were collected in kind, 
or in gold or in cloth. 


4. Roads and National Unification. 

Census md cadastral survey were thus normal processes in the Hia in 
machinery of imperial nationalism. Among .he agencies by which the 
civil service contributed to the establishment of pax sbrva-bhaumica 
(peace of the world-empire) we must also mention the roads, both 
strategic and commercial. These were deliberately laid out by the 
bureaucracy in order to bring the different parts of the empire within 
easy reach of one another. One such imperial thorougnfare was the 
grand trunk road all along the Coromandel coast (Eastern) covering 
about 1200 miles from the banks of the Mahanadi in Orissa to Kottaru 
near Cape Comorin at ihc southern rip of the Indian peninsula." It was 
constructed by Kulot-tunga (1070-1118) specifically for the extensive 
campaigns that he undertook in the north and the south. As bulwarks 
( ,f bis vast empire he, moreover, planted agricultural colonies along this 
mad. Really of a military character were ihese plantations, as the 
territories were allotted to the army officers who occupied the settle¬ 


ments at the head of the forces at their command. 8 

ii is evident that in the annals of imperial Rom nobody was a greater 
mini it’iterative genius than the Ohalukya-Chola monarch of the eaily 
twelfth century. And Kulot-tunga, “the highest in the family”, was but 
con turning the tradition of the first s&rva-bhaumas of India, tiic Mam yas, 
Vviiosc civil engineers had constructed a magnificent highway from 
P&tali-mitra to the Afghan frontier, a distance of 10,000 stadia (over 
M00 miles; Besides, in an account the achievements of the Hindu 
c' /il service ve must not omit to mention the monumental irrigation 
■: ks that signalized the “developmental functions” of Indian states 


? Aiyaiigiir, 177. 

.'bid, I V 180. 

J Wd r 143. 

4 Arrian’ fudfUa, IK 
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iiTCeylon, in Gujarat as in Madras. 

5. Administration of Irrigation Works. 


Kashmir 1 had always given small produce, as Kalhana writes in the 
Raja-tarangivi, because it was liable to be flooded by the waters oi the 
Mahapadma Lake and was intersected by many streams. But during 
the reign of Avanti-varman (833—58) a phenomenal economic revolution 
was brought about so that the price of a khdri of rice fell from 200 tc 
36 dinars. This marvelous result is attributed by the Hindu historian 
to the engineering feats of the '’illustrious” Suyya, the anna-pati (lord 
of food). 

Suyya noticed that the water-locked tracts along the banks of aw 
river Vitasta wire chiefly responsible for the calamities and famines o. 
Kashmir. Accordingly he addressed himself first to the draining off of 
the water. Next he proceeded to dam up the river by a stone structure. 
Finally he removed the dam. Having thus given freedom to the stream 
Suyya constructed several ‘‘new beds for the Vitasta”, i. e. canals, 
“wherever he knew inundation-breaches tc occur during disastrous 
floods”. 

Siiyya’s operations ultimately changed the very topography of the 
country. Through technical skill he succeed d in making the different 
streams “move about according to his will” “just as a snake-charmer 
does with the snakes”. A new confluence of the Vitasta with its most 
important tributary, the Sindhu, was artificially created by the engineer’s 
genius, and “it will last” says Kalhana, “to the end of the world”. Suyya 
also constructed stone-embankments for about thirty miles along the 
Vitasta and dammed in the waters of the Mahapadma. Having “raised 
the land from the water” he founded several villages. As the water was 
kept by means of circular dykes the villages looked like round bowls. 
The previous dependence of the locality on rainfall was thus rendered 
ttnnecc-sary through an achievement of the human btain. 

The activities of the Kashmirian, officer did not stop at tins point, 
i ie amount of water necessary for irrigation was calculated by him in 
an interesting manner. He began with an hygrometric examination of 
the different classes of land. All village lands were first subjected’ to 
a temporary inundation under certain conditions. Then lie took some 
soil from each village and observed the time it took to dry up. The 
differc t periods within which irrigation would be required for the 


J Kalhana, Book V, verses 68, 11 o—117, 90--v0, 97—98, 102, 100, 100- 112. 
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ferent soils were thus ascertained. He then arranged accordingly on 
a permanent basis for the size and distribution of the watercourse for 
each village. The Anula and other streams were utilized for the purpose. 

The story of one irrigation-rank can be told for about eight centuries. 
The Sudarsana Lake at Girnar in Kathiawar near the Arabian Sea was 
constructed by Pusya-gupta, a rtytrtya (governor) of the western pre¬ 
fecture under Chandra-gupta Maurya. 1 Sluices connecting the tank with 
the agricultural areas were opened out by Tusaspha, the viceroy of 
Asoka. About A. C. 150 repairs of an adamantine character were under 
taken by Suvisakha, assistant to Rudra-damana, a satrap probably of the 
Kusan Empire. In Skanda-gupta’s time the dam had to be repaired a 
second time (458). The re-building was superintended by Chakrapalita, 
a governor of the Gupta Empire. 2 Constitutionally speaking, pax sarvn- 
bhaumica has to be realized from the fact that both under the Maury as 
and the Guptas Girnar was a remote corner of the empire, over 1,000 
miles from Patali-putra, the capital. 

The Sudarsana reservoir was built by damming up a small stream. 
The civil engineers of the Tamils conceived another idea in irrigation. 
Theirs was the plan of controlling a river at the head of its delta. The 
principle of anicuts is the distinctively original contribution of the 
ChoKs to mankind’s economic development. Their scheme of dealing 
with deltaic land has since been accepted everywhere. No nation has 
<>en able to improve upon it yet.® The hundred-mile embankments 
' • the Kaveri and the main channels for irrigation were constructed by 
Karikaia {c A. C. 150). Rajendra (1018—1035) excavated a large arti- 
tick ,1 reservoir at his new capital, Gangaikonda Solapuram. The em¬ 
bankment was sixteen miles long and was provided with several sub¬ 


stantial sluices. 4 

Equal, if not more, energy and funds were devoted by the civil 
service of Ceylon to the problem of irrigation. Parakrama Balm I (c 
A. C. 1150) constructed 1470 tanks and 534 canals, and repaired 1395 
large with 960 smaller tanks and 3621 canals. Today there is no part 
of the island, except the central mountain districts, in which the remains 
of canals and tanks are not to be found. And it appears on close inves- 
tigation that almost all irrigation-works were links in a chain of large 
connected systems. There is, therefore, no hyperbole in the statement 
of Tennant that “excepting the exaggerated dimensions of Lake Moeris 


* Ep. /ml., 1905—1905, pp. 16, 47, 49, 
2 Gup. Insc. } pp. 50—65. 

J Deakin, 252. 

4 Aiyangar, 185—188. 
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fovgentral Egypt and the mysterious basin of Al-aaram, the bursting 
of whose embankment devastated the Arabian city of Mareb, no similai 
constructions formed by any race, whether ancient or modern, exceed 
in colossal magnitude the stupendous tanks of Ceylon.” 1 


6. Pax Sdrva-bhaumica and Pax Romana. 

The administrative history of the Andhra, Kusan, Pa'.a, Chalukya and 
other Empires still awaits the minute scrutiny of epigraphists. I he 
stray notice about the Sudarsana tank in the fifth century proves 
that the Gupta Empire at any rate was no less efficiently governed 
than had been that of the Mauryas. And what was their system of 
national government? The Hindu chakravartis, chdturaftlas, s&rva-bhawnos 
or world-rulers of the third and fourth centuries B. C , dictated duties 
to the governors of provincal capitals at Taxila on the Afghan trone'cr, 
Tosa’.i in Orissa, Ujjayin? in the west and probably Suvarna-giri in the 
Deccan south of the Narmada. They knew how to command a net-work 
of fortresses situated at mathematically-calculated strategic points. They 
built up a bureaucratic hierarchy, which emanated from Patali-putn. 
and filtering through the “district” jurisdictions administered by Mani¬ 
llas came down to the village-nuclei under the go pas. Their financial 
organization embraced in its all-seizing sweep, as we shall see later on, the 
destination of every material resource and the destiny of every animal 
and human being. Evidently the Hindus of Maurya India were past 
masters in the art of nation-making i. e. centralized and unified ruie. 

The Oriental student of comparative politics may therefore legiti¬ 
mately ask: “Whdt more was achieved by European imperialism, by 
the pax Romana of Diocletian and Constantine, 2 for instance? Were 
he efficiency and thoroughness of Maurya statesmen surpassed in any 
enoch of occidental polity?” 

* The evidences of the Tamil inscriptions of Southern India, the Sans¬ 
krit inscription of Rudra-damana, Asoka’s Edicts, Megasther.es, and the 
Artha-ddstra in regard to Hindu imperial nationalism and provincial ad¬ 
ministration can be borne out by the accounts of empire-states given 
in epics like the Mahdbhdrata , 3 and suggested in law-books like those 
of Gautama, Apastamba, and Manu. The picture of nationalities that 
these literary sources exhibit is that of a centripetal tendency and homo- 


i Dca |,j., 239 —242. An account of Ceylonese civil service is furnished in Ceosuarasvamy's 
Mediating, pp. 10-20. 

a rrank’s Roman Imperialism, 353; Abbott’s Roman Polilkal Institution .. 334—340; Arnold, 
pp. 158—162, 188, 191. 

3 J. A. 0 . S ., 1889, p. 84. 
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7. The Richdieus of India. 

Thus in Manu’s 1 scheme every township or village was presided 
over by a vicegerent, who was subordinate to the ruler of ten townships. 
The ruler of ten was subordinate to the ruler of twenty; and the ruler 
of twenty to the ruler of a hundred, who, again, w r as subordinate to the 
ruler of a thousand villages. 'The civil service could he recruited from 
among the priestly, the military as well as the mercantile classes. The 
officers were responsible for the collection of revenue and preparation 
of reports relating to the area under supervision. And they had to 
protect their territories from robbers and criminals. It was the function of 
•he village magistrate to keep his jurisdiction free from thieves to the 
distance of two miles in all directions. If the township were large, the 
police dutis of the collector were more extensive. The distance that 
he had to guard against robbers was eight miles of the country surroun¬ 
ding his station. These officers were bound to repay to the loser Whatever 
was stolen within their district. 2 

Tone of these magistrate-collectors of any grade had judicial func¬ 
tion:;. Institutionally, the judiciary of every rank appears to have been 
totally separate from the executive (i. e. the police and fiscal staf f ). 
In Hie gradually extended circle, based as it was on the decimal system, 
die lower ; rade magistrates collected revenues, received reports and 
nassed them on to the higher giadt men in succession, until the sinews 
' • war and the news of die realm were finally focussed in the king or 
e. iperor, the lord of all. 

If it may be allowed to combine this plan of imperial constitution 
•aid down in die smriti-sdstras, nlti-Sdstras, and the epic w:th the few 
■-■pi:, phic facts, if not as supplement, at any rate, as an illustration 
of the channels along which Hindu administrative sakti (;_■ nius) worked, 
wr ha -j in Maurya India (B. C. 322 185 B. C.) a picture of France 
iv. i zed .rider the Intend ants of Richelieu for an area seven times as 
'ar .e. 3 How many such Maurya Empires can be credited to the poii- 
dee capabilities demonstrate!! in European history? 


1 M inn, VII, 115—117, US-122, 123—:25; </. Sukra, 1, lints 381- 384 V, 162—109. 

AjaiiuvJ’a, II, in, •»>, 0--8; Gautama, X, -lii— 47. 
r Brissan, '.mre Is hardy any i-vlUctuo r-. snpp -n Mookirji's contention tint the 

empires were decentralized and minimiimluncii.inrd Ujci (c/. 1 . pp. 9 -10). But see 
::p'0 1 * 1 *. 68—60; Sarkai P w . Back, Vol. 1*1, S9-62. 
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Section 3. 

The Judiciary, 

1. Early Conciliar Tribunals. 

Some of the earliest judicial tribuna's among Hindus are those 
obtaining in the federated republic of the Vajjian States in Eastern 
India about the fifth century B, C. We have a picture of ultra-democra¬ 
tic judicial proceedings at the mote-hall of these United States. A 
succession of regularly appointed officers administered the criminal law. 
These were the justices, the lawyers, the rehearsers of the law-maxi,ns, 
the council of the repesentatives of the eight clans constituting the 
union, the commander-in-chief, the vice-consul, and the rdjd (i. e. archon 
or consul) himself. The accused could be acquitted by each of these 
officers of the hierarchy. But if they considered him guilty, each had 
to refer the case to the next higher authority. The consul or president 
oi the republic was the ;inal judge as to the penalty in accordance with 
the law of precedents. 1 

1 lie fountain-head of the judiciary of this and succeeding periods ju 
Hmdu administrative history has to be traced back to the sabhd council 
or soviet which formed the nucleus of the Vedicpolity, and which figures 
conspicuously, although no doubt as a royal paraphernalia, among the 
institutions with which the poets of the Mahdbhdrata and the Hdudyana 
were familiar. It is out of this “homogeneous” gathering of the primitive 
tribes with its all-round functions that judicial tribunals of Sakyan and 
post Sakvan India mus: have been “differentiated” through ages of evo¬ 
lution. in much the same manner as the modern courts of justice in Wcr.t- 
European countries and in America are, historically spec king, descend¬ 
ed from the folk-moot described by Tacitus in his Germania? 

The Hindu judiciary was essentially a system of assemblies o'- coun¬ 
cils {sabhd)? the “many” or the “few” sitting in judgment. Bv the 
end of the fourth century B. C. the institutions had attained a highly 
develops . stage. . ft nd down to the thirteenth century imperial courts 
original .nut appellate, with salaried judges and clearly defined juris¬ 
diction over tribuna.s of lesser importance continued to be essentia! 
organs of the administrative machinery. 







1 Pnddhlst India, Ch. Hj infra, p. 14b. 

* Stubbs, Vol. I, 29; Jctiks’ Law und Politics, pp. 139—141. 

For *.}w theory of juJ: ml assemble vide Maim XU, lu - U ;\ U4, 
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2. Maurya Judiciary. 

For the present, we know more about the Maurya than about other 
periods. The lowest courts of course were those of the village panchayat. 
These were the councils of village elders, the ‘soviets of the Mirs”, so to 
speak, and were presided over by the gopa or headman. 1 2 A thief or an 
adulterer could be deported by them out of the village. As a member 
of the village-court, the gopa, who was the fiscal and police head 
appointed by the Emperor, appears thus to have had some judicial 
function too. But the higher courts of Maurya India were presided 
over by officers thoroughly independent of the executive. 

Such courts were of s>x ranks. First, there were courts at every 
town “forming the headquarters of villages”. The next higher tribunals 
were the courts at every town which was the “headquarters of 400 vil¬ 
lages ’. Next came those at every town, which was the “headquarters 
of 800 villages”. The courts at places “centrally situated between every 
two provinces of the empire”, and the tribunals at Pataii-putra, the 
capital, constituted the next two successive rungs of the judicial ladder. 
Finally, came the keystone of the whole system, the highest court of 
judicature, at the capital, with the Emperor presiding in person over 
an assembly of judges. Louis IX’s Purletnent of Paris,- in so far as it 
was a court of justice, and exclusive of its legislative functions, could 
be modelled on ihis Supreme Court of the Mauryas as regards juris¬ 
diction, authority, and control over the lower limbs of the hierarchy. 

Excluding the lowest court of the gopa and the highest court of the 
Emperor, each of the five classes of tribunals comprised two courts of 
two distinct jurisdictions. The functions of one branch were dharma- 
stliiya or what may be. described as “civil”, the scope of the other was 
kentaka-sodhana (i. e. removal of the thorns of the state) or “criminal”. 
Thus at every headquarter of villages, at every headquarter of 400 vil¬ 
lages, and so on, there were two courts independent of each other. 
Pab! : putra had therefore three courts including the Imperial Tribunal. 

The dharma-sthiya courts were made up of three judges. They had 
power to inflict light fines. The cases involving validity of contracts, 
relation between master and servant, defamation, boundary disputes, 
damage to agriculture, pasture, and public roads, duties of man and 
wji'e. inheritance, succession and so forth fell within the cognizance of 




1 K :, not clear if this headman is fo hi taken as identical with or distinct from the gopa of 
t]i civil service (who is in charge of ■ ve or ten villages), cf. Banerlea, pp. 20‘ 294, and Majumdar, 
p. 59. 

2 Briss; uu. pp 432, 435, 441 
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ihde' tribunals. The kantaka-sodhana courts were likewise made up of 
three judges. They had power to inflict heavy fines and capital punish¬ 
ment. Within their jurisdiction came the suits relating to protection 
of artisans, merchants and peasants, measures against national calami¬ 
ties, robbery, mutilation of limbs, post-mortem examinations, etc. 1 

The judicial system of the Mauryas included of course the jury. 
But it is not clear as to whether the gilds were allowed to retain their 
privileges of self-legislation and self-adjudication. It is evident, however, 
that a millennium and a half before the Common Pleas ceased to follow 
;he English king in his perambulations and began to be “held in some 
fixed place” through a reform initiated by the Magna Carta (1215) the 
principle of “fixed courts” had been well established among Hindus. 
And indeed the Maurya judiciary embodied in itself the same centrali¬ 
zation from the rural unit up as was effected in the executive organs 
of administration. 


3. Itinerant Justices. 

One of the centralizing agencies in the judicial organization was the 
system of circuit judges. During the eleventh century, in Ceylon, 2 royal 
officials used to go out from the capital annually on circuit to administer 
justice in the country. The work of these itinerant justices was calcu¬ 
lated to be an effective check on the irregularities of the local tribunals. 
They were to take to task the village elders in case they had transgressed 
any of the rules under which the panchdyat courts were constituted. 
Nor was this central control an unnecessary intermeddling; ror the 
powers vested in the village judiciary were of a high order and nc do t 
careful supervision. In King Mahinda IV’s time (1016—1042) the 
headmen and householders of the Dasagama villages used to sit in 
session even in regard to the crimes of murder and robbciy. The 
“proceedings of the inquiry having been so recorded that the same 
may be produced thereafter”, the village court had the authority to 
inflict capital punishment on the murderer. The gopa and his assembly 
were also authorized to restore the identified property to the proper 
owners and hang the thieves who had perpetrated lie violence. Similar 
judicial power was administered by the rural communes of the Chob 
Empire. 3 


1 Law’s Hind. Pol., pp. 117—121. 

* Ep. Zcyl Vol. I, no 21; The Ceylonese laws N iti-nlghanduva are available in English 
(Colombo, 1888); vide Coomaraswamy's Ai« mu', p. 20; Jenks’ Law and Pci . Ch. IV. 131, ;*;• 

3 Infra p. 57. VntePrah,aC. Diva.iU's “Judicial Administration in India in mtc Mohammedan 
Tima “ in the Lid. Ant. (July 1915) and “Am t Hindu Law of Evidence” in the same umiiia’ 
(May 1320); Row’s Ancient Hindu Judicature. 
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4. Tribunals in Legal Literature. 


The characteristic features of this judicial organization were well 
reflected in the wrifii%s of the jurists. 1 In the six ciasses of courts of 
justice described in the dharma-idstras and niti-sdstras we find the same 
centripetal principles as in the actual institutions. Three of these are 
•ova.’ or imperial tribunals, beginning with the court of the sovereign, 
who is assisted by learned Bralimanas as assessors. This tribunal is 
peripatetic, being held, like the English courts before the Great Charter, 
where the king abides or sojourns. Below this is the court of the prdd- 
vivdka or dharinddhyakfa i. e. chief judge. He is appointed by the 
sovereign and sits with three or more assessors not exceeding seven. 
The tribunal of the chief justice is a stationary court, being held at an 
appointed place. The next in order are the courts of the puisne judges 
appointed by the sovereign. Their jurisdictions are local. From their 
decisions an appeal lies to the prad-vivaka’s court and thence to the 
king in person. 

The cuher three tribunals generally mentioned in all treatises on law 
and polity are what may be called the people’s courts as distinguished 
from the royal courts. These represent the folk-element in Hindu 
judiciary, lie highe-t of these popular tribunals arc those of the pugas. 
These are assemblies of townsmen, or soviets of persons (belonging to 
various tribes and following different professions but) inhabiting the 
same place. Tk - next lower in importance are the courts of the srctiis 
(gilds). These are the organizations o' traders or artisans, and conven¬ 
tions of persons (belonging to different tribes but) subsisting by the same 
profession. The tiiird in the scries are the kulas, or meetings of kinsmen, 
c assemblies of relations connected by consanguinity. 

The general tendency of the dnarma-Mstras and niti-sdsiras is to treat 
thesi folk-tribunals rather entalive .yurts. 2 They are not final 
organs of adjudication. The kulas decision may be revised by the 
srent, if necessary, and the srerti's by the ptiga. Tiie authors consider 
the pv.oa (town) as let liable to partiality than the Sreyi Hid), and 
the smri less than the kula (family). Appeals from the pilga lie to the 
prd ‘ or chief justice of the slate. And the highest court of appeal 

is, of course, the tribunal of the sovereign himseif. 


' Colcbrr ikc'o "Hindu Courts of justice 7 hi fhd Transactions of (he Ro; ul Asiatic Society of 
Or cat Brito in ami BJand, Vol. II (1628); Mahnbhdratayi parva), LV, Manu, XH. IH, 
fJatidhflynfi i I, J. 8, N Legal Procedure, 7. 

- i:• :h;.gpati T;. ‘’ul v, IV. v, lims 57—62: Tvjr.vJ , 1, f; Y;'inavalk'a ll ° V. 
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Budget-making is an essentially modern institution. It is only since 
the time of Napoleon that regular estimates of receipts and expenditures 
have been yearly prepared in France. 1 And in spite of the comparative 
abundance of reliable data no ingenuity of modern research has been 
able to reconstruct the sheet of liabilities and assets for any period of 
the Roman Empire. But the administrative history of Hindu India is 
yet in its beginnings. It is out of the question therefore to attempt 
such wide guesses about the annual expenses even of ihe Maurya Empire 
(B. C. 322—185) for which information is more plentiful than for others 
as have been done in regard to the Athenian state by Bftkh 3 or about 
the total revenues as have been done in regard to the Roman Empire 
by Gibbon and Guizot. 3 Nor of course is it possible to test the fiscal 
policy of Hindu states by the modem canons of taxation, especially hi 
the complicated questions of justice, faculty, i. e. ability to pay or 
equality of assessment. 


1 .4 Lay Balance-Sheet (c 640 A. C.). 

A contemporary account of the finances of the Vardhana Ernph- 
(606- 647) is furnished by Hiuen Tlisang, the Chinese state-guest oi 
Harsa’s. It is said that forced labor was not exacted by the government. 
When the public works required it, labor was exacted but paid for in 
strict proportion to the work. Those who cultivated the royal estates 
paid a sixth of the produce as the share of the state. The river passages 
and the road barriers were open on payment of a small toll. In regard 
to public expenditure there are said to have been four charges on the 
private demesnes of the crown. The first charge was of course the 
management of the affairs of state and the provision for sacrificial 
offerings. The second was foe providing subsidies for the ministers and 
chief officers of state. Horn cariums for men of distinguished ability 
constituted the third charge, and the fourth was religious charity 
Altogether, in the Chinese scholar-pilgrim’s opinion, t'ti taxes i , >’ v 
pe :ph were light, and persona; service squired of them was moderate. 4 

‘ pal S fav *‘» Dictionary (Art. cn ‘Tiranus-i-raticC}. Vol. 11, p. 08; Leroy-Bv. itliai < Tro 
f la science ties finances, Vol. H, p. 11, 12. 

2 Sch' phru's Antiquities oj ^ce, 445. 

:I Ramsay and Lancian, p. 292. 

1 Si Yu-ki, Vpl. I, pp. 87, 88. 
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j^l^vidently we have here the material for a very elementary balance- 
sheet much too-naive for an imperial organization 1 based as it was on 


the triumphs of dig-vijaya and military aggression 2 no less than on the 
victories of peace. The reporter was a lay-man and naturally failed to 
notice the “sinews of war” that operated the administrative machinery 
of pax sdrva-bliaumica (peace of the world-state). 3 It is on such facile 
statements about “light taxes” and “religious charities”, however, that 
students of comparative politics in the nineteenth century were used to 
founding their estimate of the Hindu political systems. In the publi¬ 
cations on finance,, as in the treatises on legislation and jurisprudence 
it has been the custom, therefore, to summarily dismiss the Oriental 


monarchies as primitive polities of the “patrimonial type. Today the 
states of Old Asia are treated by scholars more or less in the same light 
as thefeua'alkiugdomsof mediaeval Europe, i.e.,as organizations modelled 
on a private household, the domestic establishment of the ruler. 4 


2. South Indian Revenues (c 900—1300). 

But lei us examine the imperialism of Hindu s&rva-bhaumas ( Welt - 
hen exhern) on the basis of their own charters, decrees and promulgations 
(sdsanas) that have been rendered accessible by the archeological in¬ 
vestigations of recent years The statesmen of the Chola Empire 
(900—1300) would appear to have been at their wits’ end in devising 
new forms of revenue. No complete list of all the heads of governmeni 
income is available for this south Indian (Madras and Mysore) state. 
But several Tamil inscriptions 6 describe the immunities from dues to 
i e government enjoyed by certain villages through the grant of royal 
charters. From the schedule of these “privileges” we can automatically 
see a great part of the other side of the shield, viz. the normal contri¬ 
butions to the imperial treasury for which each village was ordinarily 
liable. Not all the items are, however, fully intelligible. 

The available list indicates oniy the revenue from villages or viilage- 
o: ions. Bui it is questionable if we are justified in treating it exclusively 
as what should technically be a branch of “local finance”. The village 
through its panchaynt was indeed responsible as a unit foi the reali- 


1 See the extent of the Vardhana Empire on the map facing p. 340 of Lady Hist. 

~ I!nr$a-diartta, p. 188. 

* 3 Infra, p. 223. 

; Art. oh Finance in the Enc. Brit. 

& South I net. Inst., Vol. II, pt. i, m*. Vide H. Krishna bhrvn.fs "Fisc * Administration under 
Earl*: Choi as" in llv* R, (). Btwridarkar Commemorative Essay (Poona. 1017). 
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public income within its area. 1 But the heads (>• income 
to have been classified and specifically car-marked as local 
nd national. We need not, besides, attempt here a classification of the 
Cliola revenues according to one or other of the accepted taxonomies. 
They can easily be brought down to the tripartite division into taxes, 
fees, and prices. 2 • 

a) Sources othe r than Land. 

In the first place, there was a “tax in money”. 3 It is not clear as 
to what should be meant by this item. It may have been a direct lax 
per capita like the poll iax of 1377 — 1380 in England during the Hundred 
Years’ War or the tributum in Rome. 

Something like “general property tax” has to be seen in several 
imposts. Like the horses and cattle taxed by mediaeval German states' 1 
“animals” were counted to contribute to the Cliola exchequer. The 
furniture, clothing, and ornaments are not enumerated in the schedule 
of taxes on “personalty”. But ‘movable” property as contrasted with 
the real estate was assessed in the form of “fixed capital” like looms 
and oil-mills. Tanks also were included in the list of property-dues. 

A tax was realized on weights, whatever it might imply. But some 
light may be thrown on this item from the legislation of the Mnuryas. 
In the Arihasdstra of Kautilya (fourth century B. C.) we read that mi 
trader was allowed to have his own weights and measures. Every day 
the business men had to have their scales and weights stamped afresh 
by the government. 6 The authorities realized a revenue from the stamps. 
Now if this custom of the first Hindu empire were followed by the Tamil 
sdrva-bhaumas, we may consider this business tax on weights to be 
another property tax. The rate may have been small, but the total 
receipts of the empiie under this head must have shown a high figure, 
as the number of taxable individuals including the pettiest retailer was 
obviously large. 

it is doubtful if the business or license tax paid by the Tamil gold¬ 
smith should not be scheduled as a charge on property. But “unripe, 
fruit” in the Kartigai month, though a levy in kind, must be regarded 
as such. Stocks, bonds and mortgages that are so prominent in modern 
economic life and necessarily occupy an important place in the taxation 

1 Aiyangar, pp. 161, U53, 1G4. 

2 Piehn’s Intro, io Pub. Fin pp. 76-79,92-100; Seligman's Essays in Taxation pp. r<\ !;,t 

3 The list can be seen conveniently in Aiyangar, pp. 165, 166,180_182. 

} Sdigman's Ess. p. 39. Cf. Api.nL.g;,’ Mohan medan Therm ; of Finance , no, h26 527 

6 Shamasastry^ article -i “ChAyakya's Land ut'd Revenue Policy” in the In / \r. ; (ior> 
pp, 50, 51. , 

Sarkar Political Institutions. g 
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property are not naturally to be looked for in Hindu finance^ of the 
eleventh; twelfth, and thirteenth centuries But it is interesting to note 
that — the “sonship” was assessed among certain sociai classes, e. g. 

, “riglu hand’ and “left hand” orders. The public income from the 
sonship dues was identical with that accruing from inheritance tax, or 
estate or “death duty”, i. e. the charge made by modern governments 
th. transfer of property from the dead to the living. 
i\ ,ne of these property dues were of course prices charged by the 
government for economic or other services rendered to the people. They 
.• ere all deduced T om the power of the state to obtain revenue by 
compulsory dues and charges upon its subjects”, i. e. taxes in the 
strictest sense of the term. None of them can moreover he regarded as 
income from “state property” and “state monopolies”, the two sources 
that contribute about la per cent of French revenues. 1 * * 4 

Taxes on consumption (. Aufwand-steuern) were, besides, not neglected 
b / the Chola Empire. There was a tax on bazars. The levy of tolls was 
common. The tax on trade or sales like the At! .nian and Roman excise 
of i per cent : was another regular feature of the financial system. As 
t rim on the necessaries of life these excise duties could not but touch 
the c immunity at every grade. They served, therefore, economically 
-cloaking, as real poll taxes though of an ndircu” denomination. \ve 
do not know if salt was a state monopoly as under the Roman repubni. 
or as in Maur- c India. Bu the French gubelle 11 was not to be forgotten 
c.y the Tamils who were too mindful of their revenues to overlook tap¬ 
ping this necessity of life that is bound to obey the law of “inelastic 
demand”. We shall have details about Hindu salt tax in connection 
with Maurya finance. 

A rent or license tax was reaped from the fishers, faxes on 11' 
collection of rents also arc mentioned. Tax-“farming ’ may thus have 
been a fact in certain directions. Furthermore, the “penal power” of 
ibe "tate wa> eifecFvely made us of to cooperate with its finance 
department. V/e do not have a long list of fines demanded of the 
del? iquents by the Tamil Empire It is known only that apothecaries 
ere fined fc r “rotten drugs”. A a income of minor character is obvion 
ip •; • O' tunga’s leg station (1070—1118) by which the state barged 
a sei pierage upon coining.* 


1 m voi. a p 09. 

St:h< nvnn, p- 440. 

Ramsay, P* 277. 

4 Urisr ud, p. 505. 

6 Aivft i^jr pp. 149 150. 
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i ' Irom the “services” of the state is mentioned in three con- 
First, the villagers had to contribute their mite to maintain 
the watchman who was placed over the vettis (paths). This was for 
obvious reasons a regular rate or cess, though local, for one of the min¬ 
imum functions of government. Secondly, the state seems to have 
supplied the karman to measure the paddy of the cultivators. He had 
to be paid for by the rural commune at a certain rate. Lastly, a water- 
rate or “tax on water-courses” for irrigation was an inevitable charge 
upon every peasant. 


Mines, though they must Certainly have been important sources of 
Chela revenues, are not mentioned in the inscriptions. Nor are the 
customs duties referred to. Of course neither of these could form part 
of the regular dues of a village to the government. Put we are in a. 
position to realize that when all these dues and others not e.numei.'ued 
hi inc inscriptions that happen to have been found are considered in 
their totality the income oi the Tamil Empire would rise to a considerable 
amount. 


b) Collections jroni Land . 

Wc have now to add the revenue from property par excellence , the 
“real es ate” as it is called. Not only in primitive communities but h\ 
Rome also even under the Empire land revenue was he mainstay of 
the government. And this land revenue was essentially a rent from 
“crown-land’’, ager purlieus , i. e. public domain. It tool the Ron ans 
long to get used to the idea of a non-land revenue. Taxes like the 
tribiitum were considered by the republic as “forced loans” to be repaid 
out of the loot of conquest, and these were resorted to only when the 
proceeds of the “domain” proved inadequate to meet the extraordinary 
expenses. 1 

Un ' r the Iannis also south India's financial l ack! one must have 
been T inisi- d by the realizations from land. The rate was not low. 
The Early Roman Empire used to levy land revenue at the rate of 1 / 1 ,ptb 
o f the produce. 2 But in Chula India the government demand was^th. 
. i e high raE was indeed the normal bhaga or share of the government 
in land-pioduce accoiding to die stereotyped “pious wish' of th» dlwnua- 
sdstres (lav. books) and ntii-fdstras (political science). 3 And yet ir. 


Sellghmn’s Ess. p. 35. The same Roman vitv.s are exp essed in the sixteenth . nhiry by -he* 
French ; W n- ! philosopher Boclin in Ins Its six i’: <x la repubUque tBk. \ \ a, i vs 
Finances). 

Ramsay, p. 276 
3 Infra pp. 155—160. 
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fpolitik this conventional norm was but a fiscal camouflage that may 
deceive the academic student of financial history but did not fail to 
press the taxpayers themselves. For in Cbola legislation the additional 
imposts on land, besides the tolls and octrois, were clearly defined as 
being Vioth of the yield. The total revenue from land was thus */ 15 ths 
or more than 25 per cent of the gross outturn in Rajadhiraja’s time 


p 035 — 1053). 1 

An interesting theoretical study in connection with the Chola revenue 
> r om real property would be that bearing on its precise character as to 
whether it was rent or tax. incidentally it may be pointed out that 
communism in landownership is practically unknown in Hindu law¬ 
books. 2 The trend of ancient thought on land-tenure is to regard it as 
individual concern. But in Tamil inscriptions, while the individualistic 
tenure (the ryotwari, to use the British Indian term) is easily to be inferred, 
communal property in certain lands is also assured to village panchdyats 
by the legislation of Raja-raja the Great (985—1018). 3 We may take 
it that so far as the Chola Empire is concerned, land was owned both 
in severalty as well as in common. 

This does not, however, settle the question as to how far, if at all, 
the crown was the legal proprietor of land, i. e. how far the “village 
community” (wnerever it may have existed) or the individual cultivator 
were hut “tenants” of the state-landlord (paying “economic” rents for 
the usufruct of public property) and how fai their dues were “direct 
taxes” paid on their own immovable possessions. It is . tendency of 
modern indologists to postulate all lands as state property and the 
income from land necessarily as crown rent. But it is hardly possible 
•) maintain Ibis position on the strength of actual proprietary documents, 
sasanas (laws or charters) and epigraphic records. For all practical 
purposes the presumption rather should be that Hindu India did not 
know of state-landlordism, i. c. land-nationalization 4 except oi course 
in very limited areas. The land revenue of Hindu states was therefore 
yen,ially speaking, a tax. But, as Giffen* explains away the disiinction 
between rent and tax, “the fact of a government levying so general a 
charge may be held ipso facti to convert the charge into a tax having 


1 Myungar, pp. in, 182. 

lolly’- Rechi. \>\\ 92- : Hopkins’ /; .:Ui (t nnd Tenure), . 221, 225, 229: Vsdi: index, 

ol. I, pp- 245, 24b. 

3 Aiyangar pp 101, lo3, 164. 

1 Sen the discussion on “public lands" ‘ Rau’s Finn:'TWissensd'cif*, • p. 127 cj. Botiin, 
pp, 023—034. 

3 "Taxntir in the Fnc. Dr 11, 
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A0 the same economic effects and consequences as a tax”. Fo 
$ct theory, “where the government makes a charge, it levies a tax”. 
The features of monopoly and compulsion on the taxpayer associated 
with all forms of land-revenue “make the charges difficult to distinguish 
logically from other taxes”. 


c) The “ Modern ” Character of Tamil Finance. 

On the whole the Cliola revenues were bulky in dimensions and the 
people of southern India heavily taxed. Only one ruler is spoken of as 
having slightly reduced the amount of the people’s dues. Kulot-tunga’s 
name became a household word in Madras of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, for in 1086, the year of the Domesday Book, he abolished the 
tolls 1 after the completion of cadastral survey,— the second such survey 
of the Cliola Empire. But the general story of les nerfs dc la rgpubli me, 
the nerves of the state, as Bodin puts it, under the Cholas was uniform. 
Like die governments of Europe in the days of Adam Smith, 2 the South 
Indian monarchs knew how to exact as much as they could “only desi¬ 
rous of finding the easiest means of doing so”. The one redeeming feature 
seems to be that the Empire was conscious of the high price at which 
pax sdrva-bhaumica was being enjoyed by the people. Raja-raja accord 
ingly expressly instructed the finance officers fo be elastic in the collec¬ 
tion of revenues. 3 But no figures are available as to any of the heads 
of government income, and there is no means of making an estimate 
as to the probable national income It is naturally impossible to form 
an idea as to the taxable capacity or “faculty” of the people. Nor is it 
convenient to hazard a conjecture as to the actual “burden of taxation”, 
i. e. the proportion of the aggregate wealth of the people that the staie 
demanded for all its functions and services. 

Taxation as such was unknown in France previous to 1300. 4 * As a 
function of the state and as an institution of “public law” it virtually 
ceased to exist with the destruction of the Roman Empire by the Teu¬ 
tons. Iu its place was substituted the “private claim” of customary 
dues, fines or tolls by landlords and barons. 6 The transition from this 
feudal” to “modern” finance was a lengthy process i England :t 
was not before the rise ot nation states in the fifteenth and sixteenth 


1 Aivaugar, pp. 149, ISO. 

3 L uc. Brit. (Taxation,- 

3 Aiyangar, p. 182. 

‘ Brissnud, pp. 487—491; i roy-Beaulicu, Vol, II, pp. 0. 7. 

u t'nc. Brit. (Finance). 
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nfuries that the right of government to levy ‘'taxes” became establish¬ 
ed or rather re-established in the western world. But, for purposes of 
comparative politics it is necessary to note that the Chola finances do 
not exhibit the features of the disintegrated feudal polity of mediaeval 
Europe. The revenues of the Chola Empire possessed the same variety 
m form as the Roman-Imperial and the modern French. They may be 
classified by students of FinanzWissenschaft, ii required, according to the 
I; tm patrimonium , tributum, and vectigalium , or the more popular 
domaine , contributions directes , and contributions indircctes of modern 
science. And or course the right of taxation was firmly planted in the 
political consciousness of Chola India. 


3. The Consumption-Schedule of Chola India. 

It is not difficult to explain why the imperial structures of the Hindus 
should have been heavily assessed organizations. The reasons are to 
l •. sought in the great variety and quantity of the state’s “consumption”. 
They are essentially identical with what economists like Nitti and Leroy- 
Beaulieu 1 have traced in the growth of public expenditures in modern 
bmes. The functions of Hindu governments were manifold. Consciously 
or unconsciously, whether backed by a definite theory of ntti (statecraft) 
hko the late German cmpiie or not, every state in India was a Tultur - 
slant. The invariable end of ah Hindu polities was the protection and 
development of dharma , Like Kultur a 1 Arnolds n ‘‘culture dharma is 
a very comprehensive category. Exceedingly clastic in its significant \ 
again, h 1 the English term “law”, the concept of dharma is the basis 
of distinction, the fumlamentnm divisionis between man and the brute. 
Uli meria htndh, says the Oita , paSubhih sam&nmi. In dharm the 
analr mu of the “virtue” in Plato's Republic , is to he found the. different 
F n betweet the human world ami that of pasu or “beasts <rd birds” 
as Hobbes would have it. An agency for tbv promotion of humanism, 
h lor the advancement of a i that lets “die ape and tiger die” and 
develop..- .'he peoples material and moral interests, of anything, in 
An )t l, Fiat * nduuve to national ’ • ii-being was necessarily a multi- 
funcMou • corporate organism. The dharm r -staaten of India had 'here- 
u»r« h • 1 ». .v them an almost 1:11 limited range of what in scientific parlance 
is known as “developmental” activity. Not of an Arcadian character 
could thus be th “apprepiiat'cvh of the Hindu empires. 
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/e need not enumerate the duties of government stated in the mli- 
sdstras. Let us note only the functions of the historic state-systems 
that may be gathered from the inscriptions and contemporary repo ts. 
The economic development of the country was undertaken by the Mam /a. 
Gupta, Kashmirian, Tamil, and Ceylonese governments. Their care for 
irrigation ’ in different parts of the empire is a solid testimony to their 
recognition of the secular interests of the state. The construction of 
magnificent roads was another function along the same line.- The 
beautifying of cities and measures for street-cleaning, sanitation, etc were 
important items of state business in C'oola territories. 3 4 The promotion 
of aesthetic as well as “productive” arts and crafts was a normal function 
of almost every Hindu state. The encouragement or “protection” of 
skilled workmen, the steady maintenance of shipbuilders and naval 
architects, and state employment of miners and other industrial arti¬ 
san were among the duties of the Maurya civil service. Shipbuildin * g 1 


and manufacture of arms and ammunitions were in reality crown mono¬ 
polies. Wood-cutting, carpentry and smithery work: came naturally 
therefore under state control. All governments undertook to lay out 
parks and grounds for recreation and pastime. Pharmaceutical gardens 
were treated as public necessities.* Palaces and public halls were like¬ 
wise some of the “useful magnificences” that no state could en-v 
with. The Pandya rulers (c 100—300 A. C.) were patrons of par ,as 
or academies of literature. 5 The Guptas 6 and the Palas 7 considc.d 
universities among important charges on the imperial exchequer. Ten ks 


am' viharas or mon sterics were built at government exocnst both by 
the. Vardhana and the Chalukya emperors oi the seventh entniyy 
indeed uy ai: ruling houses. Not the conventional religion and morality 
of the time alone found an asylum in these institutions. The financial 


auiiiorities must have regarded them as schools of higher learn tig as 
well. From the cultural standpoint these w re at once the m t-galierier. 
and museums of the people. And as resorts for tiic relief of iho si:-' . 


1 Bp. Ind, 1905- n'"j.pp.-lG—4e;0i;p./■ sc., p 5&—• • . kalii.in.i. Bit.V,08 -117; VenltayytUl 
Irrigation in Southern liuli"' in \ii . rch. I:ui. Aitn. Fki>. '003 — 1M itc.i! in. 239 
Aiya..v,tr, • 18H. 

v - ’ nc. ; (Meg. XXXIV), p. k ; Arr- Mi, III; AS an;or, iPA, 180; Law : 

P0l. } pp, 6S 75. 

Ayyar’s Town , pp. 12 | 4/, 

4 Me. Crii.tile's Anc. Inti., p 86; Strabo, XV 46j lna . Ship., p. 192. 

A 1 yang.- pp. 70, 337, 3tV 379 - 382. 
n ft triS pp- 65, 154, 177. 
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tFecJi - tressed and the poor the ostensibly religious buildings discharged 
an important economic function like the Catholic institutions of mediae¬ 
val Europe. Add to all this tne minimum functions of every state as 
state, viz. the protection of person and property, or national defense by 
army and navy as well as internal policing by adequate executive and 
judicial staff. The extent of these minimum functions can be realized 
from the fact thai in the Maurya Empire the appropriations on this head 
absorbed 25 per cent of the total revenues. 1 

It is not necessary to compare the functions of Hindu states, item 
by item, as regards quantity and variety, with the long list of modern 
state activities, expanding daily as they have been under the impact 
0 f socialism. The socialistic trend of d/mrmc-states is apparent enough. 
One must not surmise, however, that every public work among Hindus 
was the undertaking of the state. For, private effort i. e. the patriotism 
of citizens was responsible in every age for the founding and mainten- 
ar. . of useful institutions. In Gupta India hospitals 2 were built and 
endowed by the public-spirited townsfolk of Patali-putra, the Rome ot 
the Hindus. Rudra-daniana (c A. C. 150), a satrap of Gujarat, repaired 
the budarsana reservoir at his own expense, the ministers having refused 
to supply funds from the government treasury. 3 General Usavadata’s 
i ' A. C. 100) endowments in the Andhra Deccan may serve as a standing 
example of the manner in which the people cooperated with the state 
and supplemented its activity along developmental or cultural lines. 

One ol die hill caves in Govardhana (Nasik District in the Bombay 


Proidency) was excavated at Usava-data’s expense. 4 Among Ins numer¬ 
ous benefactions we read of the gift of 300,000 cows, the construction 
1 1 he flights of steps on a river and the giving away of sixteen villages 
<or religious purposes. This philanthropist used to maintain 100,000 
scholars and priests with board. He bore the marriage expenses of eight 
Brahmanas at Somnath in Gujarat. His quadrangles, public halls and 
bali ng places as well as gardens, tanks and wells were spread ovi.r tlm 
c-, jntrv from Broach and Bassein, the ports on the Arabian Sea coast, 
to DaSapura in Malwa, far inland in Upper India. Ferry boats were 
placed ' mi mi over six rivers in northern Bombay. Both sides of ihcse 
rivers were also furnished with rest houses and equipped with arrs 
meets for the distribution of water to travelieis. Moreover, he founded 


1 hid. A:it. 1900, p. 263. 

2 Beal’s Fa Hitn, p. 107. 
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support of several academies of Vedic lear¬ 
ning in various parts of the Maratha country. 

Such private endowments for public purposes were undoubtedly 
numerous in every epoch of Hindu history. But none the less the finan¬ 
cial burden of public administration weighed heavy upon the “pillars 
of the state”! The government could not afford to depend solely upon 
local patriotism and voluntary contributions. The expenses of nation;.! 
house-keeping had to be met regularly from the resources of the empire. 
The finance department had therefore to raise the necessary revenue 
by hook or by crook. 

Census 1 was an important institution of the Mauryas. It was used 
by the municipal corporation of Patali-putra as well as by the imperial 
civil service. The gopa or village magistrate, the sthanika or district 
magistrate, as well as the ndgaraka or mayor of the city were alive to 
the importance of vital statistics. The numbering of persons, houses 
and cattle, as well as the measurement of lands, pastures and gardens 
furnished the sam&horta or collector-general with definite data fci the 
valuation and assessment of the people’s wealth. 2 The cadastral surveys 
organized by the Cliolas® in 986 and 1086 were also calculated to ensure 
the same end. Both these instruments tended to bring about centrali- 
* zation and consolidation of the public venues and were indeed together 
with the war office, the judiciary and the executive service the uost 
effective means of establishing pax sdrva-bhaumica. The financial organi¬ 
zation aimed at by the Hindu empires was thus akin to the “Integra 
tion” of national outlays and revenue- that has been the steady achieve 
ment of modern Europe since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
And in classical times it is the system of the Roman Empire with its 
official tax-collectors who replaced the publicarli or revenue-“farmers” 
of the republic that should be kept before the mind's eye while apprai. ing 
the public expenditure, national resources or beads of income, and 
financial administration of Hindu India from B. C. 322 to A. C. 1300. 

4. KaCitilyan Finances (c 3U0 B. 

V/e shall low proceed to analyze the revenues of the .>r urya Empiir. 
One of thi functions of the gopa, the officer at the lowest rung of the 
executi •. anarchy, was to register the probable '.lues u ; the villagers 
in “working men” 4 along with taxes, tolls and fines. It is not deal 

1 Law's Hii.d. Pol. IC'-.i— 114 . 

2 hid. Ant. 1005, p. 5. 

3 Aiyangar, 44, 140, >50, 175--17~ 

1 hid. Ant . loc. cit. 
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\vc are to understand that the empire used to receive contributions 
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in “services” ! ; ke the Roman republic in its earlier stages;_such, for 

instance, as is recommended by Vi^nu, 1 Mann, 2 or Sukra. 3 In Mcgast- 
henes’s account of India, again, we read that one of the objects of the 
vital statistics kept by the census officials of the municipal corporation 
m' Pataliputra was the levy of a tax." 1 If some particular tax is to be 


singled out because of this statement ii was evidently a poll tax on the 
citizens per head. 

The financial authorities themselves classified the revenues into seven 
principal groups according to the kind or resource tapped by them, 
“i i rilied cities” constituted the first revenue jurisdiction. The nhtra 
u. “country” districts constituted the second. Mines were treated as a 
ctis ii,:i source of public income. Gardens and forests also formed two 
independent groups. Quadrupeds like cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
'■sw, camels, hoises and mules likewise contributed their quota. The 
svv nth head was traffic both by jand and water. 


nac. of f iese sources is described in detail in the Artha-idstra 3 


The sevt al itLir ' s 01 income from the “country”, the second in the abov 
grouping, comprised six heads. Crown-lands yielded the first revenue 
vvas k,aov/n as s " lt d- The second head was bhdga (share) or revenue 
11 ' !,V ' ealized ficm private landlords. A special tax, ball, was deihan- 
■wd for religious purposes corresponding to the dues realized by Athens 
i,,r the festivities. Sundry collections known as karav; ere made in mone v. 


• '). as t toll realized on boats, ferries and ships The sixth item 
consisted of various dues, varunil (road-cess), iulka (toll), etc. and was 
as a rat'* on all traffic. 

1 fortifi^:d cities contnbuted to the imperial v chequer under 

twenty d?.rerent heads. The; i were toll, fines, eights ana measures, 
jails, curreu: passports, excise, slaughter-houses, oil;;, gtii (clarified 
goldsmiths, commerce, courtesans, gambling, house-build- 
!, ‘g, artisans, gai* -vines, and religion' institutions. T here were special 
xes a pr ’e called Baharikas. They appear to have bcv.u mercer,- 
,r r soldie s or some wealthy community living at Nalanda, the famous 
university town of later ayes. Like Jews in Europe this race was con- 
551 ■* < ’ ' 7 - ln ' Hindu cm, ; to be a good victim for fleecing. 

• i.igf i r, Ihere v/cre at least fifty different names under which 
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lutes flowed into tlie treasury. For our present purpose we shall 
classify them into eight modern categories: (1) laud revenue, including 
the income from forests and gardens, (2) customs duties, (3) excise on 
sales, (4) “direct” property taxes of various denominations, (5) fines as 
penalties for all sorts'of offence, (6) economic “earnings” or profits from 
the commercial undertakings of the naval department, (7) income from 
the crown monopolies in extractive (mine, salt, etef and other industries, 
(8) miscellaneous collections like pm .-dues, etc. 


a) Land Revenue. 

As with the Roman Empire 1 the chief source of Maurya income 
was the receipt from land. In tl West the process of fiscal reorgan: ation 
from Hadrian to Diocletian led up to the system of assessment for fif¬ 
teen years. Bat in regard to the Mauryas no information is available 
as to the period for which the valuations were made. 

In Athens land belonged to the state. In Maurya India cert; a 
passages of the .rtho-sdstra may lend color to the hypothesis as to the 
“public ownership” of the chic: "agent of production”, if Kautily.i's 
statements may be taken as “positive law” on the subject, both land 
and water belonged to the government. The people couid exercise their 
m o’lietary right in regard to all other species of property excepting 
these two. 2 But, on the other hand, this position will appear to be 
inconsistent, with the fact noted above that i o distinct items wee 
enumerated as land-revenue from the rihtra or country districts of die 
empire The situ v.as the income from the crown-lands, and was there¬ 
fore rent. The other realization was specifically known as bluiga, die 
“share” of die state in the “produce” of the people’s lands The private 
proprietors were known as -> va-viryopajtvinah. Beside.-., the ri bt of 
i■ d ate property in real estate was clearlv recognized in the la., of s des. 
According to the legislation in the \rtha-sustra , 3 village lands tve:.. w 
he sold hi the presence ofi rt. ik.- hbor* who owned land in die vie air 
1 he state could demand only the legitimate excise on be sale. The same 
prop, clary right is to be' inferred ! m, though , limited b> die 
tiding tha sna-js coul-' be sold by ci. dvators only m cult:\ ator... ..nd 
t! 1 persons enjoying revenue-free lands ould sell :lu m only to ermns 
who a' eady aossessed licit lands, she dist” bimi '• .wv.-n crovn iaiuis 
and private lards is :.i$o to he noted in the law of e .-cheat. By the genual 

1 A.now, »t- ii . 1 , ,4 Kar.say, 27S—28!; Cw. Bril. (Kinanc). 

Arlha 11, i, vi. C“ the ..lohamir., ilnti Uico-v of 'Ic domain. A.;! Hides pp l>00-~! . . 
Note the conditions of land tenure >> nan. As.;..nv.'s lenity Insi. l.i.Il, p. 7.1. 

3 Ithl. Ant. 1005, V .av/. //mil ",i| pp, 101, 162. 
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on the subject the rights of ownership over houses, fields, gardens, 
tanks and temples were forfeited if proprietors took no cognizance for 
a i ontinuous period of five years. 1 

In the budget of the Maurya Empire as in that of the Roman we 
... /e therefore to look for two entries, theoretically considered, under 
land revenue. The first was rent paid by the ryot or tenant to the state- 
landlord, the second was a “direct tax” paid by the citizen to the 
government. The imperial demand from land was very high, higher 
even than what we have seen under the Cholas. For the land alone, - 
whe r e irrigation was carried on by hands the due was V 5 th of the yield; 
where irrigation was carried on by conveying water on shoulders or 
through water raised from tanks, lakes and streamlets the due was 1 /,th; 
and where irrigation was carried on by pumping {sroto-yantra) water 
from , ivers, the due was V»- An additional udaka-bhdga or water-rate was 
charged by the government at 1 / 4 th or 1 / 6 th of the produce. The total 
rates ranged dierefore from ' ; / 6 ths or 40 per cent to v /i 2 ^hs or about 57 per 
cent of the gross outturn. Provisions for the remission of taxes are 
recorded. But it was not done on any doctrinaire principle. Abatements 
were graduated according to the difficulties and cost of improvement 
ifected hy cultivators. 3 Gardens were assessed at the same rates as 
cultivated lands. An additional one-sixth or 16 2 / 3 per cent had to be paid 
as excise on sales. 4 * 


b) Taxes on Consumption. 

Important taxes of the Mauryas were wofold: customs and exche. 
Along with land revenue these must have constituted the mainstay of 
their finance. In Athens 6 under Pericles the policy of free trade appears 
to have been adopted as the city depended for :ts food supply on 
external sources. Its norma! customs duty was therefore as low 
2 per cent. The Roman portoria b (customs dues) wer higher, the earhest 
maximum being 5 per cent. The extreme maximum under Constantine 
was 12 , / a per cent. But the Maurya tariff was high enough to verge on, 
id not actually esiab econonvc “protection”. Thus in 

regard to imported salt the empire demanded in the first place, one- 
six th or 16*/aper cent of the entire commodity, and in the second place 
a 5 per cent as trade or sale tax on the remaining 6 /«ths. 8 Similarly foreign 


1 hid. Ant. 190"<, pp. 9, 105, 113. 

2 lb,.' no. note n per ceni 'i Islamic theory, Aglmides, 529. 

3 ■ Ibid , p. 0 

Ibid, p. 114. 

l\nc. tin* i ! na.* x). For a detailed account of AihCiT.ni finances see Schumann, , . 432 Ac .. 
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wines and intoxicants had to bear heavy import duties which 
varied from one-fifteenth or 6 2 / 3 per cent to one-tenth or 10 per cent 
of their valum 1 In both cases, in audition to the tariff the government 
charged an extra duty in order to compensate the loss in the sale of 
local produce. The total maximum may have approached the British 
customs rate, which though down to 1700 not generally higher than 
5 per cent rose to 25 per cent by 1759. 2 


The normal Maurya duty on foreign goods was one-fifth of their 
value, i. e. 20 per cent. One-sixth, i. e. 16 2 / s per cent was realized from 
fresh fruits, vegetables, pepper, dried fish, flesh and other perishable 
goods. The rates on conches, diamonds, pearls, etc were to be fixed at 
the custom house by experts. Silk garments, arsenic oxide, skins, carpets, 
etc were charged ad valorem from 6 to 10 per cent. The minimum rai.es 
on the tariff schedule were 4 to 5 per cent. In order to be consistent, 
of course, the Empire severely dealt with all cases of smuggling. The 
highest fine of 3,000 panas or $ 750 was the punishment prescribed for 
this offence by the penal code. 3 This was nothing extraordinary con¬ 
sidering that the penalty for smuggling according to the latest law it 
the United States is a fine of $ 5,000 or imprisonment for two years 
or both. No figures are available as to the gross customs receipts. But 
it may be surmised that the 27 per cent of the total German Imperial 
revenues as accruing from customs alone would not have been envied 
by the Maurya chancellor. 4 

It might S' cm as if the Empire intended almost to place an embsugo 
on foreign import. But there were certain tendencies in the fiscal policy 
of the Mauryas in regard to international trade that should indkiwe a 
different charaa . of the tariff. The protective duties were high indeed 
but they were not intended to be “prohibitive”. Rather, on the other 
hand, there was a deliberate attempt on Ihe part ol the authorities to 
encourage foreign imports. They regulated the prices 8 in such a manner 
that a reasonable profit was assured to the dealer in imported goods. 
And ii necessary, special 'ustructions were issued to the proper official: 


1 See details, Ibid, pp. CO, 55. 

ilowcl! 5 * * History oj Taxation and Taxes in England, Vol. I, pp. 32 S3, i 1 ■ \ Hi., Hi/, 
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dord concessions in certain particulars to foreign merchants, 
cie conditions it is doubttul if the '"aurya tariff should be considered 
as “protective'’ in any significant sense. In any case its character as 
a measure for revenue purposes is unquestionable. 

The duty of 1 per cent on all sales was a regular tax of the Roman 
F npjr... mich an impost, call it market due, toll or octroi, was, as we 
have noted, prevalent in Athens also. The rates in Maurya India were 
much higher. Commodities sold by cubical measure were charged 6 1 /* per 
cent, those by weighing 5 per cent, and those by computation 9 l f n per 
vent ad valorem. 1 This tax, known by the generic name of excise or 
inland trade revenue, was assessed by tiie Mauryas in two ways. In 
main lines, e. g. salt, precious metals, etc they retained Hie monopoly 
of i '.anufac'ure and sale h r the government. But the general'method 
<■ assessment was the grant of a license to the vendor or manufacturer. 

The excise branch of the revenues was throughly centralized. The 
licensing procedure was most efficiently observed. Nobody was per¬ 
mitted f 'j sell the goods at the places of grow Hi or manufacture, e. g. 

■ '••lu . gardens, forests and mines.- All commodities had to he brought 
to the customs house or toll office near the city gate. These were then 
marked • ft:h the date stamp called abhij'ndna-mudrd (mark of identi¬ 
fication) in sindura (vermilion). The tax was levied, however, o.dy after 
cafe. The law was strict, as evasion of the excise was a capital offense. 
False statements to the officials made by merchants in regard to amount 
<>r pri. c were mm ' ,>ver punished as cases of theft i. c. by fine, mulilau" . 
or even death. 3 


It is evident that the customs a d excise receipts of the Maurya 
7 giire were much more voluminous than those of the Roman Empire. 
Analogues for this aspect of Hindu finance have to be sought :n modern 
slabs like England, France, and Czarist Russia, where half of the 
national revenues is made up of the returns rrom customs dutic and 
eo-m scs, or he United States where virtually the whole oi “federal” 
‘venues is derived trom these two elements in the Aufwand-steuern* 
Recent authorities on Tie Obenvalzi ug or “shifting” of taxation are 
j practical considerations inclined to do away with the formal or 
verbal distinction that economists i:avc long drawn between the taxes 
on < orwumption (like customs and exc so) and the taxes on property 


* Ibil, lor. ctt. 
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ncome. 1 * But using the conventional nomenclature we have to mention 
that in addition to customs and excise, the so-called “indirect” taxes, 
the Maurya Empire levied ! ‘di r ect” taxes as well. It has already been 
pointed out, of course, that a great part of the land i venue was a direct 
tax on real estate in so far as land was the private property of citizens. 
The taxes on personalty or movable property mve now to be enumera ted. 


c) Direct Taxes. 

In Kautilya’s list we do not have the taxes on looms, oil-mills, etc 
that are mentioned in the Chola inscriptions. Nor do the Tamil taxes 
on “sonsliip” or inheritance and succession appear in the Maurya state¬ 
ments. But, as we have seen, weights and measures were taxed- 
Gamblers had to pay a license.- Dramatists, players, singers, and musi¬ 
cians were charged 5 papas ($ 1.25). 3 This figure does not, however, 
explain the rate. A tax was levied from prostitutes as in Athens 4 and 
in Rome under Caligula. 5 6 As a rule, cattle were not taxed per capita 
They figured in the samdliartas (collector-general's) beaks mly in con¬ 
nection with excise on sale. But under abnormal conditions, when an 
emergency finance was the .roblem, a special due was charged <>n 
domestic quadrupeds.® The same circumstances brought painters, sculp¬ 
tors, and artists generally within .the tax-collector s grip. 7 

It seems, on the whole, however, that the Mauryas considered the 
taxes on property radier as a safety-valve to fall back on in doe neces¬ 
sity than as a normal source 1 regular imperial revenues. And when 
the necessity arose (e. g. through war conditions) the Empire a.d imt 
hesitate to levy what were virtually “supei-taxes” on both ini 
and movable properties of the wealthier classes. In the first place, the 
rates of land tax were enhanced.''- But regions barren or difficult to 
cultivate were exempted from this emen licy taxation. And p sons 
engaged in “essentia! industries”, e. g. ip agriculture, forestry, and 
elephant-training, were okewise granted a privilege. In the second place 
con’ 11 Diliiwas in “set s 1 ’ were levied from “lacklandeis , espec iiy 
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culprits and bad characters. The government in cooperation 
~“The samdhartd and the superintendent of agriculture was to improvise 
‘war-farms” and “war-gardens” and induct such able-bodied persons 
into the work of cultivation. 1 

In the third place, persons rearing pigs and cocks had to contribute 
50 per cent of their stock. Those who had sheep and goat farms were 
taxed lo 2 / s per cent, and herdsmen who reared cows and buffaloes 
10 per cent. 2 In the fourth place, a special levy of 590 pay,as 125) 
was raised from merchants in diamonds, horses, and elephants. Dealers 
in cotton goods had to pay 400 panas, dealers in grains and liquids 300, 
traders in glass and glassware 200, artisans and carpenters 100, and 
dealers in mud-pots, inn-keepers and small retailers 50. 2 In the fifTi 
place, dramatists (and theater managers?) as well as prostitutes had to 
surrender hair their annual earnings. 2 And lastly, as in Athens, 3 the 
government exacted extraordinary donations and gifts from temples 
and rJigious establishments.' 1 The process might almost be described 
as a legalized looting of ecclesiastical property by the secular authorities. 

Some of the war-taxes were described by Kautilya euphemistically 
as praxiaya or “lovc”-gifts. 5 The Empire used to pose as “beggar” and 
appeal to the "patriotism” of the citizens for “voluntary” subscriptions. 
Ami ;.i order that the “modernism” of Maurya finance may be app c- 
ciated still further it has io be pointed out that titles of honor were 
conferred by the government on the patriotic contributors. Subscribers 
to d.e “liberty fund” were honored, for instance, with a rank in the 
court, an umbrella, or a turban or some ornaments in return for their 
gold." Moreover, the government took special step: to advertise and 
give publicity to the donations of the patriots in order to create a spirit 
oi rivalry among the rich in the acts of self-sacrifice. 

It was not with an alleged Machiavellian wickedness but in quite 
the scientific methods of “high finance” that Kautilya approached the 
( • blem of financing a war or meeting an emergency. The financial 
wperts m Tie Maurya civil service knew how to cause the rich to 
‘v mit” <vamarm) their accumulated wealth or otherwise deplete and 

Sc- details. Ibid, p. 115; ah Jnd. Ait. 1909, pp. 200, 261; Artha. V, ii. 

2 See cU-tai's, Ibis* i 110. Vide Gupta’s "Courtesanship in Pi". 'Iiisl In lia” in the HbidnsUm 
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1 r %tfp(kar $ art. a) of their property. 1 * 3 Exploitation of “gold-lords” by the 
state was a process of expropriation tliat the Artha-Sdstra does not 
hesitate to pronounce as the objective of the “ways and means” com¬ 
mittee. Like the “liturgies” and eisphora of the Athenian city state- 
high imposts of various denominations were therefore borne by people 
of large incomes in Maurya India. And the impact of war or emergency 
finance must have tended to make the demands of the government 
even in normal times “progressive” in spirit, if not mathematically so. 


d) Fines. 

We shall now consider the “non-tax” revenues of the Maurya Empire. 
These were principally of two classes: one derived from the penal 
(danda-inrlicting) power of the state, the other from the economic 
activities of the government. The Empire as danda-dhara i. e. “sanction”- 
exercising organization must have realized an enormou° amount from 
fines, as these were the usual penalties inflicted by the courts of justice. 
The list of “crimes” was lengthy. The arms of law could reach almost 
any individual. Dealers in foreign goods had as many chances of trans¬ 
gressing the sdsanas (commands of the state) as the butchers in municipal 
areas. The number of offenses against sanitary laws" was as large as 
that against tiie prescribed hours and places of fording rivers. 4 Persons 
committing nuisance on roads and other specified spots were fined one 
pona (twenty five cents). Travellers without passports (bearing govern¬ 
ment stamps) had to pay a fine of 12 parias . 5 Bearers o f false or forged 
passes were fined 1,000 paipas. No foreigners were admitted into the 
country without permit. Delinquents had to pay a fine of 3000 pjnas, 
the highest fine 9 sanctioned in Maurya legislation. This was the fine 
also meted out to those who tried to smuggle foreign goods in evasion 
of customs duties. 7 Negligence in having the day’s government sta#|p 
fixed on weights and scales was fined 27 1 / d papas* A fine of 600 pacts 
■was inflicted on the merchant who having imported foreign salt (ailed 


1 Artlw, IV, iii. 

Erie. Brit. (Finance). 

3 See the list of fines in municipal areas in the Ind. Ant. 19C5, pp. 51, 52, also In regard to the 
construction of buildings pp. 58, 59. Note the fines rc iized from slaughter-houses, p. 53. 

See* the ferry regulations, Ibid, p. 111. 

6 Vide he passport regulations in regard to tiaveilers, loid, p. 54, and in rega , to traffic in 
° '4s, pp. 47, 48. 

8 Ibid, pp. 51, 52. 

7 Ibid , pp. 48—50. 

Ibid, p. 51. 
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compensate the government for the loss it might incur in not finding 
customers for its own salt. 1 


e) Economic Earnings. 

The second head of non-tax revenue comprises the items of income 
that the Empire derived from its economic enterprises. Shipping lines 2 
with fleets of boats for passengers and goods were operated by the state. 
The traffic b' sea was large enough to render the undertaking a lucrative 
proposition. The Empire carried on another business under the super¬ 
vision of the naval department. State boats were let out on hire by the 
ndvadhyaksa or port commissioner for purposes of pearl fishery and the 
fishing of conch shells. 2 The ferry charges on rivers must also be con¬ 
sidered in connection with the government’s commercial ventures. These 
were regulated according to the size of rivers and the amount of freight 
carried. 3 Any load of commodities whether for sale or not was charged 
four muses (about six cents). One md§& was paid by a traveller with 
a minor quadruped carrying some load. Two md$ds were demanded 
for a load carried on the head or on the shoulders, a cow or a horse. 
Double vas the rate for transporting a camel or a buffalo. The ferry 
charge for : small cart was five ma§ds, for one of medium size drawn 
by hulls six md§as, and for a big cart seven nid-ids. The ferry dues on 
large rivers were twdee the respective rates. 

But by far more important than these quasi-political commercial 
undertakings as sources of “sinews of war” or “roots of the army” were 
industries owned and run or controlled by the government Alto- 
gwiicr three star -monopolies are mentioned in the Kautilyan schedule. 
T.hc first in .nopoly w'as oil. The oil seeds wcit all brought > the govern¬ 
ment granary and pressed and made into oil by the sta< mills. 4 i he 
administration of tobacco monopoly in France sirne the time of Colbert 
furnishes a modern analogue. The next monopoly was salt, as 
we iiave mentioned above In order to “protect” this government 
industry the Empire legislated that p rchasers of foreign salts must 
have to pa./ compensation to cover the loss sustained by the state. 5 
F -dcntly foreign salt was not exclud d altogether from the territory. 
There was. besides, the system of granting license by which private 


1 Ibid, p. 54 

' hid. : 'np. pp 103, !06. No tv pissant the regulations t > protect passengers on shi|>< 
<jj at' h by privi * companies, ind. Ant. 1005, p. 113. 

1 Ind. Ant. 1. pp. 53, ill, J12. Sixteen mty&s make one pa. a. 

’ Hid p, 55. 
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lists could manufacture and sell the commodity. In addition to 
the economic “profits” from the salt industry the government thus < amt 
to realize a large revenue from the customs, excise, and licenses. 

The realization of salt gabelle was threefold. First, the importing 
merchant had to pay the regular 16 £ / 8 per cent as customs plus the 
5 per cent on the remainder as excise. Secondly, the indigenous manu¬ 
facturer purchased license from the government on the same terms. 
There was thus no economic discrimination against foreign salt. The 
effects of a countervailing excise duty were brought in operation, inch- 
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eating the “fiscal” character of the tariff. Anct thirdly, it appears that 
the government charged 13 1 /, per cent as premium on the money that 
it received as price for the salt collected from the importer and the 
home manufacturer. 1 

The most important monopoly of the Maurya Empire was the nanes 
and minerals. Indeed the manufacture of salt was scheduled in the 
Arlha-sdstra under the category of mining. As defined by Kautilya 
mining was a comprehensive term, including as in mediaeval British law 
“wreck of the sea and royal ish”. 2 There were therefore two branches 
of mining under- the Mauryas: (1) ocean mining, i. c. pearl fishery, 
the fishing of conch shells and corals, and manufacture of salt, and 
(2) land mining. 3 4 The revenues from land mining were described as 
those accruing from gold mines, silver mines, mines of rubies, and metals 
such as iron, copper, ctc.- 

in ancient and mediaeval legislation or custom mines were “public" 
everywhere. 5 The silver mines at Laurium were owned by Athens. 
Mines were state property under the Roman Empire. Down to 1688 
all English mines belonged to the crown. In 1568 the Exchequer Chatnixu 
stated the theory that the “king shall h; ve the whole of the base metal.”* 
Under the Mauryas also both land and rean mines as well as the 
essaying of ores, coining, and commerce in minerals were jura regalia. 
or crown rights sui generis. But the mines were not worked by the 
government except when the operations needed small outlay. ALul'-m 
advocates of modified taissez faire ;. e. partial public ownership may 
quote the Maurya precedent as an instance of the “in iividualistic 
minimum” of state intervention in industry. As a rule, the Empiic 


1 Jbid> p. 06 . 

* Paigrav •, Vol. II, p. 765 

‘ Law'. Hind. Pol., pp. 5—10. 

4 Ind. Ant . 1905, p. 47. 

For a general tli.-ctiNvun • ‘Vate minus'* Pubtu pruvice, \ 1 '4~ it . 

c Pnlgrave, ioC. eu. 
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ut the mines on royalty basis to private enterprise. The royS 
d nine distinct items . 1 As usual, the rates were high. The rental 
for the Laurium mines was only 47 0 per cent . 2 The French mines 
yielded 10 per cent . 3 The English rate on copper was 12 x / 2 per cent 
to the state plus IP /9 per cent to the landlord . 1 But the Mauryas 
demanded 16 2 / 3 to 20 per cent as vibhdga, i. c. the government’s “share” 
in the yield. In addition the capitalists had to pay 13'/ 8 per cent plus 
5 per cent as sundry charges . 5 * 

There may have been some other industries similarly undertaken or 
let. out on license with a view to augmenting the public income. The 
shipbuilding and munitions industries were of course state monopolies, 
as has been mentioned above. But obviously they are to be considered 
not so much from the standpoint of finance as of national defense. 


1 ) Miscellaneous Collections. 

Several miscellaneous taxes remain to be discussed as minor sources 
of income. The port duties® realized by the ndvadhyaksa were distinct 
®rom both customs and excise. Villages on sea shores and on the banks 
of rivers and lakes were assessed at certain rates. The fishing license 
demanded by the state was one-sixth or 16 3 / 3 per cent of the actual haul. 
M rchants had to pay the customary tax of port towns. Another group 
of minor collections came from currency. A premium of 13 1 / 8 per cent 
was regularly charged on coins of private or foreign mintage . 7 Besides, 
the same amount was realized by the government on every occasion 
that any body had to pay fine in cash . 8 * Lastly, we have to mention the 
escheats. Houses, fields, gardens, tanks and temples lapsed to the stale, 
as v e have seen, if the proprietors neglected to exercise their rights of 
ownership for five years.® Similarly the Empire was the heir of pros¬ 
titutes’ property in the absence of daughters . 10 

No conceivable resource of the people appears thus to have been 
left untapped by the ft urya Empire. The all-reaching tentacles of 
Hindu finance lie on the surface. And if, as Adam Smith remarks, there 


1 Inil Ant. 1U05, p. lie. 

2 rchttmaim, p. 448. 

J Brissaitd, p. 487. 

4 Palgrave, loc. cit 

5 Ind. Ant. loc. cit. Islamic law has 20 per cent, cf. Aghnidts, 528. 

Jnd. Ship. p. 100. 

7 lnd. Ant. V.m. p. 53. 

* ibifl , p. 54. 

J Ibid, p. 9: cf. Maim, VIII, 'Ml. 

0 Ibid p. 57. 
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thing in which governments are so prone to learn of one another 
as ;n the matter of new taxes, the first and the last empires of pre-Mos¬ 
lem India can still give points to the latest specialists in public finance. 
For, the methods and principles of statesmen from Kaufilya to Kulot- 
tunga were eminently matter-of-fact and realistic. Indeed, with the 
exception of stamp duties, national debt, postal receipts and o few 
others characteristically modern, the assets schedule of the first class 
powers of today can hardly exhibit any taxes and non-tax revenues 
in addition to what the Hindu sumantra (finance minister) and his board 
of experts hit upon pragmatically in the third and fourth centuries B. 0. 
in order to “cover” the appropriations on the governmental machinery 
of what would hardly fall short of the largest and most extensive of all 
empires in the world’s history. 1 


5. The Ability to Pay. 

A study of the finances provokes naturally the correlated investi¬ 
gation into the genera! economic condition of the empire. But as yet 
it is hardly allowable to attempt a wide solufio • as to the “ability” 
of the people to meet the diverse demands of the government. In the 
first place, an enormous rise in prices may be postulated because »f the 
high rates of customs and excise. This was sure to be felt by the entire 
community as consumers. In the second place, the normal land tax of 
40 to 57 per cent, though it may not have shorn the landowning oi 
agricultural classes to the skin, was certainly not a moderate levy, hi 
the third place, the traders and the intellectual middle classes could 
not get scot-free from the imperial demand as the property tax was 
mercilessly applied to them especially in emergencies. And in the found 
place, the moneyed : tstocracy, bankers, gilds and other wealthy groups 
had to “vomit” out their gold at the call of the empire. 

Economically .peaking, then, we have no grounds for believing tha; 
there was any class discrimination of the type to which From , for in¬ 
stance, was a victim during the and n regime, 1 lie Mauryas maintained 
no privileged class on anything like an appreciable scale. Noi would 
the government demands, though heavy, appear to have been oppressiv. 


Sec the map of the Muurva Empire in the tliiril century II. C. fating p. H>2 of Smith's Early 
list. Compute the area with that oi any of the European Empires in Freeman's Hist Che. (with 
j - .ut). or sp " ideally wit!) that of the Roman Empire at its greatest cxient u* irC cuiturt A. C.) 
m ilii- Allas of Ancient and C.-'sicalOtegiaphy. Note, in comparison, tiiat h dia .ill Europe mini '■ 
the Russia of the Cza, , and that Mat India, although it excluded the southern frinpr of the 
i ■ n nsula in a condition of sen i-dependent autonomy included the whole of Afghanistan and 
Ualuchistan. Vide supra, p. 20. 
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!y to sap the economic foundations of the society. Oil the contrary, 
fbere were certain distinctive services by which the state sought to 
develop the “staying power” and taxable capacity of the prakriti. We 
have spoken above of the socialistic trend of Hindu states as dhrnna- 
siaaten, in so far as the sphere of their activity was coextensive with the 
range of human interests. It is necessary now to add that the same 
tendency is noticeable in two other directions. 

First, the Maurya Empire owned several industries and controlled 
the production of wealth in certain lines. Government supervision of 
some sort or other brought the economic functions of the people within 
the compass of partial “public ownership.” The consequent abolition 
of entrepreneurs or middlemen in a few channels of business was a posi¬ 
tive advantage to ihe community. Secondly, the Empire sought to 
regulate by legislation the more important branch of a nation’s economic 
life, viz. distribution and exchange, i. e. value. The maximum rate of 
interest was determined by the government. 1 * The n irket was pro¬ 
tected from the ravages of “profiteers”. Reasonable prices and fair 
proi s were fixed by official experts after calculating the legitimate 
expenses of production including the cost of marketing. 8 The govern¬ 
ment scheduled likewise the rates of wages and fees for laundrymen, 
painters, dramatists, singers, and artists. 3 

Such an imperial intervention in the prakriti' s economic activity, 
or what is the same ’bing, su h “state socialism” under “enlightened 
despots”, must have been appicciated at least by the common laborer. 
The rate of wages in Maurya India was 5 pai.ias a month or 15 dollars 
a year. 4 * It is interesting rj observe that in Chola India in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries temple janitor earned 8'/» Rupees p * month, 
i. e. $ 30 a year. 6 * T.iese rates, howsoever low by the present day America 
si mdard, ./ere much above the Ricardian “iron law of wages” when 
compared with the current prices and the purchasing power of lOney 
during the two periods. 6 

And as for ihe salaries paid by the gove; went they were liberal 
enough to satisfy the officers’ appetite. They vere indeed, humanly 


1 The rule way :> per ccn. per year (raw's Hind. /' . pp. 171-177), The usual rate at Allien: 
v...: 12 to 18 pc. cent (Schumann, p. 435). 

" See detail: in no hid. Ant . MM, pp. --57. 

3 fbfd, p. 59. 

4 ibid, p. 53. 

* h angar, p 181. 

0 ind. Ant . l%.-\ p. 53. One Rupee in Maurya India bought 49 sets iMndiJs) of rit'v in British 

build cm; Rup c today buy;' not more ♦iuin 7 vs. Cf . Alvanfcar, p 183. 
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f, calculated to prevent the desite for ‘squeeze’ 1 . 1 The common 
soldier of the Maurya Empire received 500 pan as ($ 125) per year. The 
highest salary in the third and fourth centuries B. C. e. g. that for the 
generalissimo was 48,000 parias ($12,000) a year. The samaharta (collec¬ 
tor-general) was paid at half this rate. The earning of a middle class 
man e. g. of an accountant in southern India under the Cholas was 
16 s / 3 Rupees per month, i. e. 60 dollars a year. 2 Payments were ei’.her 
in kind or in money. The Cholas used to pay even handicraftsmen 
often in land for customary work. Under the Mauryas payment in gold 
might be commuted for that in kind at fixed rates. 3 

We are not concerned here with “index numbers” or the statistics 


of wages and prices nor with the manner in which the tariff, if it was 
really protective to some extent, may' have affected the course of invest¬ 
ments, commerce and industries. The stray figures for the third and 
fourth centuries B..C. and the eleventh and twelfth centuries may be 
taken for what they are worth. Only, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that in British India today the average per capita income is 20 Rupees 
or 6 2 / s dolla's per annum. On thc.whole, then, it may reasonably be con 
ci <ded that the financial burden 4 of paxsdrva-bhnmica, howsoever heavy 
it might be whether absolutely or relatively, was easily borne by a 
contented peasantry and working class, a prosperous industrial md 
commercial aristocracy, and last but not least, a well-paid civil service 
and army, especially in view of the fact that under Chandragupia and 
Asoka the people of India had the conscious satisfaction of being cidz.ns 
of the first and greatest power of the world. 


1 Vide ihc list of salaries in the Artha , V, iii, ( Ind. Ant . 1900, pn. 263, 2o4>. 

2 Aiyangar, p. 181. 

3 Ind. Ant. 1909, p. 254. For 5 pan as one obtained 163 ■ . ~ (Madras). Ind . ' r-t. v p. 53. 

- r a Hindu theory of si > e housekeeping see Pos. Bt:L Vol. II, pp 111—126. 
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Chapter VI. 

Ganas or Republics of the Hindus 

(c B. C. 600—A. C. 350). 


The aspects of the Hindu constitution described thus far open up 
the norm in the Recilpclitik of monarchical India. The rights of the 
people and their democratic achievements under Hindu royalties were 
yenericaily on a par with those of the nations ruled by le grand mon- 
vrq ie and such “enlightened despots” as Peter, Frederick and Joseph 
The political psychology that lay behind the Hindu institutions was not 
different in any way from that of the French under the Bourbons or of 
the Germans until the War of the Liberation. 

India’s institutional experience was not, however, confined to the 
monarchical sphere. The Hindu constitution grew along republican or not: 
monarchical lines also. 1 Let us exclude from our present consideration 
the patriarchal-democratic “crowned republics” of Vedic India, 2 the 
kula-samghas (family-soviets or communal republics) referred to in the 
Artha-idstra 3 as “invincible”, or the ganas, described in the Mah&bhd- 
rata 4 as nationalities constituted on the principle of “equality”. Epi¬ 
graphy and numismatics are now in a position to safely declare that 
there were at ieast three periods in the early history of India during 
.••'rich Hina s developed the gana or sa/ugha polity of the Hellenic and 
pre-Imperial Roman type. 

1 Vide Law s “Forms and Types of Hindu Polity” in the Mod. Rev. for Sept. 1917; Jnyaswal's 
Introduction to Hindu Polity” in the same journal, May-July, 1913, and “Republics in Tie 
Mai.3bh.nata” n the Journal of the Bihar andOrissa Research Society. 1915, pp. 173- 178; Mookeip's 
Fiwdamniti!' Unify, 74—75, and Local, 31, 215; Banerjea, 42—46; Majumiar, pp. 87—122. The 
■* ( i'O'ars was first drawn to this subject by Rhys 1 vids in his Buddhist India , Ch I, 
ef Lai’s *‘i oub! car Ljditio etc.” in II, * Mod Rev. (January 1920); Pos. Bach, Vo). II 16—51. 

A P N - 1918, 'p. 592-595; Basil’s Itmo-Aryan Polity, 


4 S&titt-paiva, Ch. CVII, Li— 24, 30 32. 
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Republicanism in the Occident. 


Bat before'proceeding to describe the republics of the Orient, it is 
desirable to have an estimate of the political mentality of republican 
peoples in the Occident. For, Eur-American scholars are likely to attri¬ 
bute the least undesirable incidents in the East to the alleged inherent 
defects of the so-called Oriental character. But they need only remember 
that the course of republic has not run smooth even in Occidental France. 

France was declared a republic in 1792. Napoleon, the first servant 
of the people, became emperor in 1804. His empire lasted till the occu¬ 
pation of Paris by the allies in 1814. The Bourbons were then restored 
to the French throne, and reigned till 1830. Thus, for the first twelve 
years of this period there was a republic (if the regime under Napoleon 
as First Consul after the overthrow of the Directory in 1799 should still 
be called republican), and for the next twenty five years there was the 
ancieti rtgime. 

The July revolution of 1830 dethroned the Bourbon Charles X, and 
set up in the Duke of Orleans a “citizen king”. Louis Philippe did not. 
however, play the president of a republic, as had been expected. In 
reality he extented for another eighteen years die one-man-rule of the 
preceding Restoration. In 1848 he was forced to abdicate, and the sec 
one! French republic was established. This lasted for four years. 

In November 1862 Louis Napoleon, the president of the second re¬ 
public, “managed” to have himself elected emperor. T.ie second Na¬ 
poleonic Empire went on till 1870. It was the defeat and capture of 
Napoleon at Sedan by the Prussians that led to his dethronement and 
the establishment of the third republic by the infuriated mob. 

The form of government at home often depends on the success or 
failure of a foreign policy. Under our very eyes William IPs miserable 
failure in the attempt to wrench “world-dominion” from Great Britain's 
hands has led not only to a phenomenal democratization of the German 
constitution but to the subversion of monarchy itself. During the middle 
of the fifth century B. C. the Confederacy of Delos under the leadership 
or Athens, which haa been at first organized against Persian aggres¬ 
sions, transformed i> wlf into an Athenian empire; and Policies, the first 
citizen of Athens, worked his way up to a virtual despot. But the demos 
o f this the most perfect of ancient European democracies tamely sub¬ 
mitted to Penclean autocracy because it was triumphant abroad and 
spread the reputah m of Athens far and wide. Similarly the Fro kh 
advocates of “liberty, equality, and fraternity” cast their democratic 
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-lu^Kcfples to the winds while Napoleon Bonaparte was laying out sub¬ 
urbs ot Paris and French “spheres of influence” in every country of 
Europe. Their cry then was Veilloiis au salat de /’ empire. And if Na¬ 
poleon III could defeat the Prussians at Sedan, it may be surmised not 
..ithout reason that France would have continued till today to be a 
monarchy, no matter whether constitutional or despotic. 

However, it is the third republic that has been existing in France 
Mnce 1870. But royalists have not yet disappeared from the society. 
Until 875 the republic had to pass through great storm and stress. The 
bcurbonists, the Napoleonists, and the Orleanists were actively engaged 
in anti-republican agitation. Since then indeed the career of the repub¬ 
lic has been rather peaceful. But this is chiefly because the three royal 
dynasties have become extinct. The last Napoleon died in 1879, the 
T.st Bourbon in 1883, and the Orlear.ist candidate in 1894. The agit¬ 
ators have not found other suitable candidates for the crown. But 
ev: . n ioday in the Chamber of Deputies there are parties which call 
themselves “monarchists” and “Bonapartists”. A section of journalism 
in France has always been pro-monarchic (cf. L’Action Frangaise of 
Pari s/, and strangely enough, tiie constitution of 1875 does not definite. V 
prov'de for the perpetuation of the republican form of government. 

The political tendencies of the French people under the t 1 rd Re- 
public an. an;, hing but democratic. The French are probably the most 
high-handed of all the colonial powers in Asia and Africa. This republic 
,vas not less despotic than were the monarchical nations in the treat¬ 
ment of the late Manchu-Chinese empire. Nor is it more considerate 
to ine Chinese republic. The Lao-hsikai (Tientsien) affair of 1916 is a 
rr ( nt incident. And in spite of the solemn conferences and mutual 
assurances of the Powers at A* tdrid (1880) and Algeciras (1906) in regard 
to the integrity anu independence of Morocco, Franc* systematically 
oursued an aggressive policy in tha* Sultanate by which finally Germany 
was exasperated to bring about the Agadir crisis of 1911. Besides, “the 
tyranny exercised by the army, the alleged influence wielded over the 
uni/ by the clergy, the fact tnat military organization is used as a means 
of propaganda for royalism, the vicious opposition on the part of the 
majority of the press to all truly liberal ideas and motives of action, the 
unscrupulous distortion by the same press of all facts opposed to its 
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in August 1914 the Germans had succeeded in capturing Paris, ?.s they 
had planned to do, probably the first thing that the French mob would 
have done after the defeat would have been to raise the cry Down 
with the republic”, ‘‘Back to the Crown”. That, however, .s an opei 
question. But it is a most undisputed phenomenon that none of the 
greatest thinkers and writers of France were advocates of a republic. 
Voltaire, the great intellectual protagonist of the eighteenth century 
was not decidedly anti-monarchical. Montesquieu was not an advocate 
of the kingless polity. His idealization of the English limited monarchy, 
as the system in which the alleged separation of the legislative, exe¬ 
cutive and judicial powers is wrongly believed to ensure the freedom 
of the people, is perhaps the most widely known fact in the litera¬ 
ture of political science. Among the post-Revolutionary men of letter 
Thiers, though a critic of Napoleon Ill’s absolutism, was a staunch 
believer in the principles of constitutional monarchy. And his rival and 
colleague, Guizot, the philosopher and histoi -an, v as he right hand man 
of Napoleon III in his almost Pisistratean “tyranny”. And about the 
same time (1834) Victor Hugo was in a mood to idolize the first Napo¬ 
leon. The cult found expression in lines like the following: 


Toujours Ini! Lui partout! ou brulante ou glace. 
Son image sans cesse 6branle ma p'ensee 


Napoleon, soleil dont je suis le Memnon . . . 

. Napoleon, ce dieu dont tu seras Jo pretre. 


■Yuly, the general and enlightened sentiment of the people in this first 
republic born in a monarchical country is thoroughly unrepublic ::>n. It 
cannot then be maintained that European temperament is normally 
congenial to republican theories or institutions. 

it is in the background of such facts tha. Hindu expi -ments m 
republican polity must have to be appraised. 


Section 2. 


Three Periods of Hlr.du Republics. 

a) Third Period (c B. C. 150--A C. 350). 
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And liras in the Deccan^as we have noticed in a preceding chapter, 
but also of a number of non-monarchical states that were considerable 
enough to leave a mark on diplomatic history. It is difficult as yet to 
describe definitely the duration or extent oi sovereignty of these states, 
but numismatic finds clearly point to the fact that the republics which 
struck coins in the name of the respective peoples covered in their en¬ 
tirety the territory separating the southern from the northern power. 
And in the middle of the fourth century A. C. they served to furnish 
the ultima ihule of the Gupta Napoleon’s ambitions in the western di¬ 
rection. Geographically, therefore, all the independent republics en¬ 
joying full sovereignty were located in the Southern Punjab, Rajputana 
and Malwa. 

The northernmost were the Audumbaras 1 of the Punjab with juris¬ 
diction over the Ravi valley. They began to issue coins as a sovereign 
state during the first century B. C. 


1. The Yaudheyas. 

To their south came the Yaudheyas who were known in their heyday 
as the “heroes among the Ksatriyas”, i. e. the “heroes of heroes'’. They 
v * > j an independent power by about B. C, 100. 2 Their territories com¬ 
prise! both banks of tin Sutlej with spheres of influence occasionally 
extending to the banks of the Jumna on the east and the regions of 
p jputana on the south. 

In the second century, A. C., Rudra-damana 3 (125—150) inflicted 
a defeat on them, but centuries earlier they had come out brilliantly 
in India’s resistance to Alexander. The maharaja or “great chief” (lit. 
great king) of this gaiia was elected by the people, and he was also tiio 
r.hihu--endpati (commander-in-chief). 

To tlie south of the Yaudheyas came the Arjunayanas. 4 During the 
first century B. C. and after they were thus in possession of northern 
Raiputana.® 

2. The Mdlavas. 

Further south, between the Chambal and the Betwa, were settled 
tbe Malavas. 8 Their status as an indjpendent republic began sometime 


1 T g. m.h of these gap es ot ally described with illustrations in a chapter of Banerliis compr. 
hensivc numismatic volume in Bengali, Prach'u: Mudrti (Ancient Coins), I. (cB. C. lOOO—A.C. 1300), 
op. 102 1U4, 100-120. 

“ Ctmninghar i’s '.tins rf Ancient India, p. 06, 75—7** 
u Fp. hid. 1905 OC, pp. A — 47; Gup. insc , p. 252, 

4 Rapson'u Indian Coins, p. 11. 

* Caneiji'k Prtiditn, p. too. 

15 Ibid, p. 1:3— h 7. Majumdar 116. 
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luring the second century B. C. In the first century A. C. they had to 
encounter a punitive expedition under General Usavadata, 1 the officer 
of Satrap Nahapana, for having entered into an aggressive war with his 
feudatories, the Utiama-bhadras. 

The western neighbors of the Malavas were the Sibis. 2 Their earliest 
coins also belong to the end of the second century, B. C. 3 

The Kunindas had their territory most probably adjoining to that 
of the Yaudheya republic in the east. They held the upper doab of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, in close proximity to the foot of the Himalayas. 4 
Their earliest coins as an independent state were probably issued in the 
second century B. C. A neighboring race, the Vrisnis, 5 6 was likewise a 
power in the second century, B. C. 


3. Pluralism in Constitutional Lije. 

During the first century, B. C., therefore, it was possible for the 
merchants of Madhyadesa (the “middle countries” of Northern India) 
travelling in the Deccan to tell the subjects o the Andhra Empire that 
the “form of government” was diverse in the north. On being asked by 
Kapphina le Grand as to the name of their ruler, as we read in the Ava- 
d&na-sataka 6 they had to offer in their reply a distinction between he 
states ruled by ganas i. e. “g ouverne par unc troupe (dtat rcpublicain)” 
and those ruled by kings. The story of the international relations or 
constitutional changes of the period is not at all clear, really a blank. 
We know only that in the teeth of Samudra-gupta’s digvijayc. “con¬ 
quest of quarters” (330—50), all these republican nations succeeded in 
maintaining their autonomy by doing homage and paying tribute. 7 
That is, they lost the : r sovereignty and became feudatories or protects - 
ates of the Gupta Empire. 

b) Second Period (c. li. C. 350-300). 

The: last republics ci India were not freaks of Nature on Hindu 
soil. They weie but continuing the political heritage of their great 
predecessors. Probably the greatest period of Hindu republics lay be¬ 
tween the fourth and the sixth centuries B. C. Those republican nation- 


1 Ep. hid. 1905—06, p. 79. 

2 Rapson, 14. 

3 Arch. Sun'. Rep VI, pp. 200—207. 

4 old, XIV, pp. 134—138, * 46 ; R,ipson, 12. 

* Majumdar, 119. 

6 No. 88. Sec Feer’s French transl. p. 33'/. 

7 Cup. / u., n. 14. 
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were thus contemporaneous with Sparta, Athens, Thebes, and 
Rome. And their ultimate extinction through the establishment of 
the Maurya Empire (B. C. 323) almost synchronized with the annihi¬ 
lation of the Greek city-states by Philip of Macedon at the battle of 
Cheronoea (B. C. 338). 

Megasthenes records the Hindu tradition prevailing in his time 
(B C. 302) that during a period of G042 years from the time of “Dionusos 
to Sandrokottos” a “republic was thrice established” in India, 1 Certain 
cities are also mentioned by him where “at last the sovereignty was 
ussoived and democratic government set up”. 2 The Maltecoroe, the 
Singiioe, the Moruni, the Marohoc and the Rarungi were, as he says, 
free" nations with no kings. They occupied mountain heights where they 
had built many cities. 3 This is the earliest foreign report about the 
existence of republican states among Hindus. 

Nor had republics passed into the domain of legend towards the end 
of the fourth . tury B. C. For the India that was encountered by the 
Greeks who had preceded Megasthenes by about 20 years, i. e., who 
buonged Alexander’s hordes, previous to Chandra-gupta Maurya’s 
eslab.,c.hment of the empire and expulsion of Seleukos the Greco-Syrian 
::om Aghanistan (B. C. 303), was a land of republics and commonwealths, 
usui t< assemblies or senates and leaders or presidents. 


1. Patala. 

In the estimation oi Greek soldiers, Patala was the Sparta of th 
Hindus. It was a famous city at the apex of the delta of the Indus, in 
ihis community, as Diodorus tells us, the „command in war was vested 
in two hereditary I ings of two different houses, while a council of elders 
ruled the whole state with paramount authority”. 4 

2. The Aratlas. 

Large indeed in Alexander’s days was the number of democratically 
gove ned peoples, with the inst.tutions of iva-rd/ (seri-rule), though iten 
of an oligarchic character. One of the most important of these nations 
was lIn: , ,'attas ( Arfytrakas , i. e, kingless) with their kinsmen, the Kat- 
lv Mis. Justin calls them robbers anu they are condemned as such in 
the Maudbhdraia. Bui they pi-ved to be a powerful military aid to 
(.iandro-gupta in his successful wars a ainst Macedonians a: ! Greco- 


1 Fragment I. 

* -Fragment I. 
a Fragment LVI 

Me. Crindle’s Invasion of India, p. 290 
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ms. It was the splendid assistance rendered by the Arattas 1 that 
to a great extent enabled the Hindu commoner to easily clear the Indian 
borderland of the mlechchha (unclean, barbarian) Europeans, and pus'! 
the northwestern limits of his empire to the “scientific frontier”, the 
Hindukush Mountains. 


3. The Mdlava-Kfudraka Entente. 

Two other nationalities that have a pan-Indian reputation as having 
figured in the army of the Kurus in the armageddon of the Mahdbhdrata 
happened to strike the imagination of the Greeks in an interesting way. 
These were the Mallois (Malavas) and the Oxydrakai (Ksudrakas).- 
The former are described by Arrian simply as “a race of independent 
Indians”. But the latter are singled out by him as by far the most at¬ 
tached to freedom and autonomy. From the military standpoint, both 
were very powerful peoples. But like Athenians and Spartans they had 
always been used to flying at each other’s throats. 

Alexander, however, had to count on a formidable opposition from 
them. For, as it happened, on this occasion parallel in Hindu annals 
to the Persian invasion of Greece, the Malavas and the K§udrakas “re¬ 
solved to forget old enmities and to make common cause against the 
invader”. The alliance was cemented, as Diodorus narrates, by “whole¬ 
sale intermarriage, each, giving and taking ten thousand young women 
for wives”. Hie strength of the combined army was 90,000 fully equip¬ 
ped infantry, 10,000 cavalry and about 900 chariots. 3 

4. The Surbacae. 

Among the othc republican nationalities of the time we knew about 
the Sambastai- (the Sabarcae?),on the statement of Diodorus, th; i they 
dwelt in cities with democratic form of administration, and about the 
Cedrosii (Gedrosioi), 5 on the report of Curtins, that they were a ‘Tree 
people with a council lor discussing important matter sof state". Au- 
othei race is mentioned by Curtius, probably the Saba.rcaee ?) of Diode ;;s, 
as a powerful Indian tribe whose “form of government was democra ic 
and not regal”. They had no king hut were led by three generals 3 v ho 
owed office to election Their army consisted of 60,000 foot, t>,000 cav- 


e Pud, pn. 38, 40fi. 

3 Ibid, p. 140. 

3 P. jdorus, XVII, 08 in Smith' Early tiisl,, pp. 91—95. 

* Me Criiutlt’S Invasion, pp. 252, 292. 

* Ibid, 2fi2. 

* Ibid, 252. 
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500 chariots . 1 Similarly, the Oreitai, the Abastanoi, the 
Xathroi (the Kj?atriya), and the Ara'oitai are four peoples whom Arrian 
calls ‘'independent tribes with leaders ”. 2 Of these the Ksatriyas were 
expert naval architects. They supplied Alexander with galleys of thirty 
oars and transport vessels . 3 
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5. The Aoalassois. 

Two other nations came to have close touch with the troops of Alexan¬ 
der Tiiese are the Agalassoi and the Nysaians. The former, as Curtius 
says, put up a strong resistance to the Greek invaders, and may be 
taken to have been the first historic protagonists of Hindu Bushido or 
K atriyaism. For when they were defeated by the enemy, these gallant 
patriots preferred death to dishonor and national humiliation. Accor¬ 
dingly they “set fire to the town and cast themselves with their wives 
and children into the flames ”. 4 Thus, in the pride of nationalism, 
whicn was subsequently fostered also on the occasion of Moslem invasions 
in the Middle Ages, has to be sought one of the feeders of the custom that 
in subsequent ages came to be practised exclusively by women, viz., 
the sati (the self-immolation of widows on the funeral pyres of their hus¬ 
bands). 


6 . The Nysaians. 

The Nysaians 6 are described by Arrian as a free commonwealth. 
They had a president, but the government of their state was entrusted 
to t ie aristocracy. This aristocrat:, element was represented by the 
council of three hundred wise men. One hundred of these senators were 
called fo. by Alexander. “How, o King 1” was the reply of the president 
of the Nysaian Republic to this suggestion of the Macedonian, “can a 
si. -le city, if deprived of a hundred of its best men, continue to be well 
governed?” The reply was characteristic of the political mentality of 
the republican Hindus of the Punjab and Northwestern India who pre¬ 
sented single or united fronts against Alexander’s Indian adventure 
(B. C. 327 -324).® 

1 Early Hist., p. OF 

2 Me Crindle'3 Invasion, pp. 167, 169, 155, 156. 

8 Early Hisl., p. 99. 

4 Ibid , p. 93. 

6 Me Crliirlle’s Invasion, pp 79, 60, 81; Arrian, v ii. 

* S-! "Portion of the Autonomous Tribes oi ' « Punjab’' in the Journal oj Hie Rorcl 
Asiatic Socuty, 1903. pp. 085—702. 
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This militant republicanism was no less troublesome a thorn in the 
side of the contemporary Indian adventurer. The task of achieving 
imperial nationalism that lay before the commoner Chandra-gupta Mu.u- 
rya was not an easy job. For in addition to subjugating the kingdoms 
and lesser empires that had been in existence since the days of Ajita- 
sa'.ru, the “new nationalist” of the fourth century B. C. had to make 
a clean sweep of the powerful republican states that enjoyed absolute 
sovereignty here and there and everywhere throughout Northern India. 

Pax Sarva-' haumica could not be attained until the diplomacy 1 
of his finance minister had extirpated the democratic gettyas of the Madra- 
kas (of the Central Punjab) and the Kukuras (of the lower Indus), the 
Kurus and Panchalas (of the Upper Gangetic Valley), and the Vrijiikas, 
Lichchhavikas md Mallakas of the eastern provinces. 2 It was not 
exclusively by methods of “open war” that these republics were crush¬ 
ed. For, like die latest expert in his profession in Eur-America, Knu- 
tilya was too proud a master of the “human nature in politics” to advise 
the use of “blood and iron” in see on and out of season. The Macedonian 
“wiles” which made the oracles of Greece to “phi”and Demost¬ 
henes to wrangle with Aeschines over a lump of the enemy’s gold were 
accordingly repro.luced in the politics if ihe East. 


c) First Period (c B. C. 600 -450). 
!. Eleven Republics. 


This cluster of republics represented evidently Die survival of a type 
: ,f polity thad had bee r ’ more or less uniformly distributed throughout 
the Hindu world, at least in the indo- Gangetic plains. An older link 
in the chain of India’s political evolution is furnished by the common¬ 
wealths oi the fifth and sixth centuries B.C. And if is to the eastern 
regions of Northern India, roughly spe'aking, to the modern province 
of Bihar, that wc have to t-urn our eyes for these oldc.it nistoiical ,'C r 
mensei Hindi, republics. 

Hu :e republican peoples were tieven in number, 8 In regard to eight 
of them tne r e i= rdty any information of po.. ideal importance. T‘’e 
C. , -i.as had their headquarters in SumsumSra Hill, the Bulls In An - 
kappa , end ! aKalamas in Kesaputta. Pipphalivana was the territ ; of 
i ie Mariyas, and Ramagama of the Koliyas. There were three branches 

1 .Aha Bk. X! # Ch. I 4 


* Has id? glV‘ v > ten. 
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'Sa.tfief the Mallas, one with sovereignty in Kusinara, the second in Pava, 
arid the third in Kasi. 1 The most important of these eleven nations 
v, :re the Sakiyas of Kapila-vastu, the Videhas of Mithila and the Lichch- 
havis of Vesali. The last two were amalgamated and went by the name 
of Vajjians. 

Readers of the Kunala Jdtaka 2 are aware that the Sakiyas had a 
fight with their neighbours, ihe Koliyas. The casus belli was economic, 
each state wanted to monopolize the Rohini River for irrigating its 
own agricultural lands. Princes of monarchical states often entered into 
matrimonial relations with the leaders of these gcrias. The Bhadda 
Sila Jdtaka 3 narrates tiie story of King Pasendi’s proposal to the 
SSkiyas to give him a daughter in marriage. We know from the same 
Jdtaka that the Lichchhavis had a fracas with the generalissimo of the 
Kosala monarchy. The cause was the violation of a republican senti¬ 
ment. The wife of the general had bathed in the waters of their holy 
tank at Vesali, and thus defiled the reservoir that was consecrated to 
the investiture of the republic’s legislators. The “marvellous prosperity” 
of the Lichchhavi capital is referred to in the Ekapanna Jdtaka 4 which 
also describes the “triple wall” of the city, “each wall a league distant 
from the next”, — with the usual gates and watch-towers. 


2. The Sdkiyas. 


No republic in mankind’s ancient history can surpass the Sakiya 
republic in the magnitude of its influence on world-culture. For, the 
region over which it had authority has for two thousand and five hundred 
years remained the Jerusalem of Buddhism, the Ticn-chu (“Heaven”) 
of the Chinese and the Tenjiku of the Japanese. Sakya the Buddha (or 
Awakened) was, as the name implies, a citizen of the commonwealth 
of the Sakiyas. His father Suddhodan? and cousin Bhaddiya were 
archons of this state. The common tradition that Sakya renounced 
princedom is erroneous. For he was not a prince at all but only the son 
of a president. 5 

The Sakiyas numbered one million strong. Their territory lay about 
fifty n I • east to west and extended thirty or forty miles south from 
the foot of the Himalayas. The administrative and judicial business of 

1 T liis is the eleventh. Jacobi's Jaina Kalpas&tra , p. 05. Vide Pawley's “Vajji Country ..nd 
ihr Mai! ~ of Pava*’ In the Hind . Ra . (May-June 1020). 
a No. 530 
9 No. 405. 

No. 14'). 

* fhid'llnsl Indio, pp. 10, 22, 41. 
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republic was carried out in a public assembly, the Senate. The 
civic center of Kapiia-vastu, the capital, as that of other cities, of the 
nation, was the santhagdra or the mote-hall. The young and old alike 
took part in the deliberations as to the government of the country. 
The chief was elected by the people. He used to preside over the sessions 
as chief judge. The title of the president was rdja (literally, king).' 
It corresponded in reality to the consul in Rome and the archon in 
Athens. And if the emissaries that Pyrrhus of Epirus sent to republic an 
Rome (B. C. 280) could not describe the Roman Senate except as mi 
assembly of kings” there was nothing specifically undemocratic in the 
honorific title of rdja for the chief executive of a Hindu republic. 


3. The United States of the Vajjis. 

The republic of the Vajjians was a United States of ancient India. 
It was a federation formed by the union of eight nations 1 that had 
formerly been distinct and independent of one another. Vesali was the 
Headquarters ol this federal republic. The two most prominent of the 
members i this union were the Vi deltas and the Lichchhavis. The 
Videhas had once been citizens of a monarchical state, and their original 
territory covered 2300 miles. The Lichchhavis of a certain period used 
to elect a triumvirate of three archons to conduct their administration. 1 

The Senate or general assembly o 1 the Lichchhavi garta appears to 
have been a very large body. In the stories of the Ekanamia Jdtaka * 
and the Chulla-Kalinga Jdtaka, 3 the conventional number of congress¬ 
men or senators, known usually as rdjds, is given as 7707. Evidently 
he “young and old” are to be included in the huge membership of this 
folk-parliament. These rdjds were not only legislators, but seem to have 
been “viceroys” (vice-presidents?), generals and treasurers” as well. In 
other words, they were “given to argument and disputation” not only 
over the questions of custom or law, but also c er those affecting the 
bureaucratic administration, national defense or peace and wav .and 
public finance. All the interests of the state must have been pubiicly 
disi! sed by the central council of the republic. 4 The cabinet of this 
mammoth assembly was however quite a manageable body. It con¬ 
sisted of nine gana-rdy arias 3 (i. e., ministerial chiefs or kings) to rep- 

ffvddliist India, pp. 19, 22, -11. - No. 149. * No. 301. 

* Tile interpret: : n offered her* is substar.ii.iily different from liiat .iee. b Majmndar 
rp. 0.1-94). Here as in the Tamil rotation of offices (supra, p. 541 we have so observe 
tamateurism dimocratiquc o' wuicli Joseph nrthilemy speaks in PtoK k dele rompfltuce 
pp. 11-12. 16-17. 
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resent the entire state. Corresponding to the Yajnas 1 or sacrifices and 
anointments of all monarchies, Hindu and Christian, the Lichchhavis 


hao an investiture ritual too. A sprinkling 2 of the senators with the 
waters of the tank at Vesali was apparently an incident in the political 
ceremonial of the gaya. 

Quite n keeping with the almost mobocratic consitution of the 
i ichchhavi Se ’.ate the organization of the judiciary .vas democratic to 
the n‘>> term of utopian idealism. The Vajjian Confederacy acquired 
f rom the Lichchhavis their system of judicial proceedings described in 
; , Atthakathd:' In order to be convicted as criminal the defendant 
bad unanimously to be found guilty by seven tribunals of the hierarchy 
in succession, but if innocent, could be discharged by each of them. 
The officers who tried him in the first instance were called vinichchiya 
naH&indlta (chief judicial officers). If proved innocent, lie might be 
acqui ted forthwith. But if guilty in their finding, he had automatically 
to face a second trial by the voharikas (i. c. vyavahdrikas or lawyers). 
Hu- next higher courts tu examine the evidence as to guilt were those 
of iiic sutta-dhara (maintained of the Canonical Suttas), attha kulaka 
Council of nidges from the eight clans), :,endpdti (commander in chief) 
and the upci-rdia . r vice-president. The highest court was that of die 
r ’id or president who alone had the authority to declare the accused 
guilty and was the final judge also as to the penalty. The sentence had 
to be passed, however, according to “case-’aw” recorded in the paveni- 


pustaka, i. e. the book of precedents. 1 


4. Division of Power. 

It is evident that few, if any, of these republics had their jurisdiction 
contir.ed to single v llages or'cities like the ordinary commonwealths 
of Greece or the town states of Hansa. The gayas have, generally speak- 
ir t:; be treated not in terms of thousands of citizens, but of milhuns 
and not in terms of see es of square miles, but of hundreds or thousands. 
The Sakiya and Vajji s ues should accordingly have to he undimstood 
as • a-mg ■ semblance to the Athenian republic of Attica (or t e Peri- 
clcan ‘cinp.i thens) and the “dominion of u ities 


' nfra p. 225. 

2 Bltatld i< da J A taka (No. 455). 

•i u m’s “Hx-iuninA: <g oi m ■’ Pvi aiiiibtic+il AuruG;> in .<•».■ four >il of Ifw A* 
Socuiy of BofW.al, 1B3K, pp. 00o*-«4H)4. 

The nllcgiTibet, n (Mongoli. >n) in m the LUh<+> vi ja ; . \ " bc«n examined 1.. 

. enibhandra Rav ' • * the * v a • • tfa 1 Liclul: .vis oi 1 ^ tl 

Inly, 19H». 
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IvRO’ .n as the republic of Rome, or to the extensive oligarchies of medi¬ 
aeval Italy named after prominent cities like Florence, Venice, Genoa 
and so forth. 

The question of “local government” was thereiore an important one 
to the gana-r&yanas or Buddha’s time (B. C. 623— 543). It is interesting 
to observe that the management of affairs of the rur \ areas of these 
republics was not the monopoly of the male sex. The laying out of 
parks, the erection of communal halls rest-houses an i reservoir-., and 
the construction and mending of roads between village a id village 
were undertaken by men and women in joint committees. 1 


5. Sakya, the Anti-Monarchist. 


The principles of the Saldya republic, nay, the entire philosophy of 
democratic republicanism found an able exponent in Sfikya, the Buddha, 
who, though he renounced the family-ties, remained an active propa¬ 
gandist al! his life. And thi propaganda embraced lectures 2 as ru.ich 
on constitutional law, trial by jury, res judicata, government by flte 
majority the importance of public meetings, and all other branches 
of civic life, as on the pathway to salvation a J the elimination a» 
misery from he world of men. 

He had great interest in the welfare of the Vajjian Confederacy and 
was almost the political and spiritual adviser of its council of elders. 
During the la c days of this republic, while it was singing the swan¬ 
song of its sovereign existence owing to the threat of Ajatasatru. Kin ., 
of Magadh flu he would . xtirpate the Vajjians “mighty and powerful 
though they be”, it was Sakya’s anti-monarchism and republican f- rvor 
Tiaf kept up the spirit of resistance among the Senator.' sufficiently 
high to enable them to accept the royal challenge. For they were hear¬ 
tened by Sakya’s judgment that tne Vajjiaus could not be overcon:.! 
by the king in battle as long as their federation wax unbroken. - - 


6 . The Civilization ■/ Remiblican Judi 


The cultural achievements of republican India might easily be belit¬ 
tled. But a . students or the history of civilization compare the coniri- 
but’ons of the age of Hindu republics with ihe values of European culture 
from Pythagoras to Plate, and from the expulsion of he Tar whip to 
Augustus Caesar, such as Dopsch, for instance, describes hi V 


Supra, p. be. 
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wkc und Soziale Grundlagen ier europdischen Kultur. In an inventory 
of India’s contributions 1 to the spirit of inquiry and the progress of 
mankind the epoch of republics (c B. C. 600—A. C. 350), interspersed 
no doubt with monarchies, must be recognized as responsible for the 
anatomy, therapeutics and medicine of Charaka’s academy, the linguis- 
:ics and methodology of Panini and his scholars, the metallurgy and 
alchemy that found patron-saints in Patanjali and Nagarjuna, the philo¬ 
sophical speculations of the atomists (Vnisesilca), monists (Veddnta), 
sensationalists ( Chdrvdka ), and sceptics ( Lokdyata), the schools of poli¬ 
tick science that came to be finally absorbed in the systems of Kautilya 
and Sukra, the tegal and sociological theories associated in the long run 
vith the notn-de-plumes ofManu and Yajna-valkya, the elaboration of 
tne Jain’"' folklore and of the Rdmdyaria and Mahdbharata epics, drama¬ 
turgy and fine arts of the Bharata 2 * 4 * and Batsayana 8 cycles, the mystical 
militarism and nifkdma karma or “categorical imperative” of the Gitd, 
and last, but not least, the sarva-sativa-maitrl 1 (humanitarianism and 
universal brotherhood) of Sakya, the preacher of appamuda (strenuous- 
' ess) and apostle of viriya (energism). 


Section 3. 



Valuation o! India’s Democratic Attainments, 


intensive researches will no doubt in the future furnish a more realis¬ 


tic and detailed history of the popular institutions of the Hindus. It 
is not improbable that otic day we shall know, age by age, and country 
by country precisely to what extent the peoples actually participated 
in the work of government. 

Bui already we are in a position to conclude, first, that despotism 
ir not the sole message of the Bast, and secondly, that the West also 
has been the prolific parent of despotism. On the other hand, the 
den, erotic elements in the Oriental polities must not be interpreted 
too liberally so as to imply the “referendum”, the “initiative”, “gild- 
socialism” and so forth of the latest constitutional developments. 8 

1 Seal's Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, Mitra’s Indian Mathematics , Ray’s History 
n , Hindu On listry , Sartor's Hindu Achievements in Exact Science. 

Attnal. da Musfie On met, V-is 1 and 11, Text In the Kdvya-m&ld Series; Sylvain L< i vi 
Theater Indicn 

J ei Jolly's kechl, 4*3, r '0, 53, >.tc. See a’-o his “Kotlektaneen zum Kan ilya Arthasdstra ” in 
ihe Zeit. fi'i. morg. u f«. (U 14). 

4 .S»/;'• / ''wm'ft-pundariha (Lotus of the True Law), p. 23- 1 -S. B. /• Vol. >•*<!. p 22*2. 

* nccy’ i a\v of the •: oust , xci—c; Obe’hottzer s Pcferer :mi in America, pp. -14, 47 1- 51 . 
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it need be observed that in monarchical India there was no 
organic connetion between the people and the council of ministers, and 
the council itself had its tenure under royal pleasure. The Oriental 
Richelieus and Bismarcks were, in law, no better than the “king’s men” 
as had been the ministers of England previous to the introduction of 
the Cabinet system, e. g. in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Hindu ministers may sometimes have been king-makers and often vir¬ 
tually the rulers of the country; altogether, the monarchy may thus 
have been tempered by the counsels of the wise, the “virtuous” “guardians’' 
of Plato’s Republic. But the good government enjoyed by the people in 
a benevolent “aristocracy” or the enlightened despotism, say, of -i 
Kautilyan rdjargi must not be compared with the rights of individuals 
as modern constitutional law understands them. Despotism was no 
doubt modified by the councils, but they could not place “legal” res¬ 
traints on the exercise of royal power. 


Secondly, the so-called village communities, those “little republics”, 
were not independent of the kingdoms and empires. They did not enjoy 
the rights of “sovereignty” in historical times. In Vedic India they may 
have been conterminous with the autonomous tnbes. Subsequently they 
may have continued for some time as urban or rural republics. But 
during the period under survey they remained normally but tne lowest 
rungs of the ladder in a system of imperialism.' e. of centralized national 
administration. 


Thirdly, it would be wholly misunderstanding the local and county 
administration of modern times, on the one hand, and the independent 
city-states and clan-republics of the ancient and mediaeval world, on the 
other, if one were to proceed to interpret the negative advantages of 
laissez faire due to imperial weakness as identical vith the miscious 
assertion of authority by the people in the provinces. Compulsory non 
interference on the part of the central government whether through 
lack of facilities for communication or through military incompetency 
does not imply such positive exercise o political power by the districts, 
cities and villages as is possible Oi at any rate as is being sought in modern 
nation-states. 

The envelopment of sreyis, gayas, folk-moots, ministerial councils and 
the like should not therefore be seriously adduced as evidence of quali¬ 
fication to meet the problems of the republican polity with which Young 
Asia has to grapple today. Even in Greece the people have chosen to 
subvert the gava and restore Constantine to the throne (1921). Asia's 
pas, political experience is of no gugatgr value for prerent purposes than 
Greek, Roman and feudal attainments can possibly be to the modern 


-felthis, Slavs or Teutons. 1 * * * V. Kor, the modern republic, not to speak of 
its n-:ent sovietic phase, was utterly unknown to the Occident until 
very late times. It is an essentially new phenomenon in world politics 
comparable to the steam engine, the parent of the “Great Society”. To 
take an extreme instance, the novitiate through which the Orient has 
iKen passing in China since 1912 is not qualitatively different from that 
through which France had to pass. 

It is well to remember how the very idea of a republic stank in the 
i rils of Europeans when the American republic was born. The general 
antipathy to the first French republic was as notorious as is today the 
sen cent against anti-propertyism and sovietic svardj. The whole Na¬ 
poleonic war was really a war of self-defence on the part of the trustees 
of republicanism against the enemies of popular government who were 
financed and directed by England. The Holy Alliance of 1815 also under 
die leadership of Russia was a union of monarchies, organized to put down 
democratic upheavals and help the crowned heads. It w r as to withstand 
the ifects of this “league of nations” that the Monroe Doctrine was 
launched i.. 1823 on behalf of the republics of the New World. In the 
history of the constitution. President Monroe’s message belongs to the 
same category as the military challenge of revuktlionary France to the 
nuing dynasties of Europe. Similarly the struggles of 1830 ana 1848 had 
to be fought on every inen of European soil on the question of repub¬ 
lican sm (. . any ate, democracy or ccnsitutionalism) vs. absolute mo- 
narc.iy. All thes- lacts indicate the enormous opposition in the teeth 
of which the moaern republic has had to grow up. They point also to 
(he profoundly nt cl character of the theories and institutions associated 
wilh it. 


I, ,i.e controversy mis the Mcntagii-Chdrastord Report the nationalist sentiment i. 

,,f! Hy represented l>y Sir C. e.nkt.rr.n eialr, who quotes TO ? avid.-, l-Iavell, Aiyangar, 
lj.u irjen, l'ium, nvt t and Jayaswal in the Minute .; Dissent to ift* Government o> India's Deth 
■ .. h oi i.L.-r-.Ii 5. 1919, so2, 3, : (Indian Rninv, July 191!)), v.liile the Anglo-in.t an opin ,n 
b nou-olflclally voiced by Mr. Vincent Smith in India” Constitutional Reform viewed in me Udit 
(,/ iii. ,/y t pp. 18- 21. Accordtn;; to the method'ogy followed In the pusc.it trcalis:; bo<! these 
. ic*-, pii’in r ill so far at, they have beat nig on the political tradition or genius oi India, are fallacious 
.•xitem s The English nktt.ri. i oi Hindu nd Mohammed;,:! polities manages, as usual, i<> Ignore 
the de'I'fitism .• ■ dental .raditio" and forget the fact that dov >o 17b‘e European masse;, 

v ■ than the IiMtl.ni, were as innocent of "elective to anils and diarchies” as the man in the 
nun*! of tin binomial tlieorem. On the other hand, the • iindu svardjht almost inclined to 
niiinu.i • tin unprecedented .ter of m cumulative assertion of the human spirit in politic. 

. i. • t; . r, volul'on (i the Russii.i revolution. The prob' • h tore the dc.’Cer dar.ts of 

V. d • v *nlily at easy c V.tflcuU !>-■ that before . : inhcritoi - ol Orcek and 

m .hi rie , An ipe. 'o h.st.r y at ill • resent ncfure is inch ant and mites:. 
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modern republic is, in he first place, a country-state and not 
a mere city or clan Secondly, and as a consequence of this, it is not a 
‘'direct” democracy of all the people sitting in legislative sessions. The 
system has its life in the principle of representation. Thirdly, it is not 
part of a larger whole, not a “home-rule” territory, but an absolutely 
independent organism, a fully self-determined or setbstandig political 
unit, an unconditioned sva-raj. 

Only one republic of this type existed in the world at the time d 
the French Revolution. But the example of Switzerland seems to have 
played no part in the evolution of modern republicanism. Tbe Girondist 
demagogues used to illustrate their leciures not sc much from contem¬ 
porary or mediaeval history as from ancient Greece and Rome. But these 
Classical republics were r.ot republics in the modern sense of the term. 


Athens was but a city-state. It was, besides, based on a fundamental 
injustice. Under Pericles the number of free citizens was only 25,000. 
The number of slaves was then G' r >.000. Moreover, Pericles was all but 
imj orator in name. 


< ^ onie aIso iiad originally been a city-state like Athens, Sparta and 
Thebes. Subsequently, she became mistress of Italy. The Roman Sena;. 

was a republican aristocracy during the period of conquests_“an 

sembly of kings” as it appeared to the emissaries of King Pyrrhus of 
Epirus. But Rome did not merge hemeif in an ‘Italian” republic. Roman 
Italy was essentially the empire of a republican city-state ove; other 
cities. The “Roman franchise” was granted to the subject cities very 
sparingly. Further, with extra-Italian expansion the republic was con¬ 
verted into a formal empire. 

The Middle Ages produced several types of republican stales, aristo¬ 
cratic, oligarchic, and even democratic. The charterer, towns of England 
a-id France, the Hanseatic cities of north Germany, and the Italian cities 
like Florence, Venice or) 'aples, are the best examples of such republics. 
Kut the English and French cities never claimed “sovereign” rights; 

German citit: were formally “free out actually semi-dependent, 
as viey had to acknowledge more or le's the jurisdiction of feudal iords, 
markgrafs, or emperors; it was only the Italian cities that may be said 
ba^/e approached the ancient Hellenic city-states in real autonom- 
and independent “North Italy is the only region in medieval Europe 
vmere the greater part though not the whole ot a contmoow territ ;rv 
i: ; divided up into th-. domait s of a number of city states j..st is the rm re 
civ- . 'd portion of ancient Greece was.” 1 


1 Sidgwick’s 


Dtvrlomfni, 277: 
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On the whole, however, the mediaeval cities, because of their partial 
or complete sovereignty, were the greatest stumbling blocks in the evo¬ 
lution of nationality in Italy and Germany. It is on the graves of these 
republics that modern Italy and Germany had to be raised. It is 
evident therefore that these are not the prototypes of the republic as 
understood today. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the Americans and the 
French had thus no precedent, ancient or mediaeval, to go by in the 
constitution of their republics. They were the first to break the ice. 
Not in a worse or more helpless condition is Asia placed today. Like 
the occidentals, Asians also cannot get any help from their own past 
tradition. Naturally, therefore, it is the examples of the United States 
and of France that have inspired Asia in the nineteenth century, as they 
have done the Latin Americans, in new political experiments. The 
constitutional monarchy of Japan, the limited Shahnate of Persia, 
the parliamentary regime of the “Union and Progress” party of the 
Voung link, Chinese republicanism, and the nationalist movements 
1 ';' h Calcutta to Cairo, are thus so many links in the chain of thousand 
md one influences that the East has been imbibing from the West in 
modern times. This spiritual conquest of Asia by Eur-America from 
Washington and Adam Smith to Karl Marx and Lenin indicates, there¬ 
fore, the absolute limit 1 of the extreme claims that may be advanced 
on behalf of ancient Hindu achievements in politics. 


- Uyeiiara’s Pol. Dev. Jap., pp. 78,79, 113, 114, Bland's Li Hung chang, pp. 251—260.: 
Macdonald's Turkey and the Eastern Question, 53—55; Vambt-ry’s Western Culture in Eastern Lands. 
024—351. 
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PART II 

THE CONCEPTS OF HINDU POLITICS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hindu Literature on Politics. 

Section 1. 

Political Speculation in Ancient India. 

It is with reference to al! this milieu in life and institutions that 
Hindu political thought has to be understood. Unfortunately the im¬ 
pression has got abroad since Max Muller 1 wrote the History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature and India: What Can It Teach Us? that the litera¬ 
ture of the Hindus deals mainly with vague idealism, unpractical mysti¬ 
cism, and other-w'orldlv absurdities, — at best, with metaphysical philo¬ 
sophizing. Besides, a few alleged pessimistic passages from one or two 
Buddhist books in the Pali language are erroneously taken to be the 
w atchword of all Hindu speculation. 

A complete history of Hindu literature whether in Sanskrit or the 
Prakrit languages it is impossible yet to attempt. A catalogue of cata¬ 
logues, the Lmalogus Catalogoruin, nas been compiled by Aufrecht. If 
Co?.tains the shortest possible notices of about twenty five thousand 
manuscripts in Sanskrit. Thousands of other manuscripts remain still 
to be explored, tabulated and indexed. In the meantime a hasty glance 
at Aufrecht’s volumes is enough to convince us that Sanskrit literatur 
is the literature of every human aenvity from cooking, dancing, pain- 
tmg, cattle-breeding, gardening and grooming to erotics, thieving, war¬ 
fare, navigation, and manufacture of military implements, in other 

1 His S “ ns - Lii - (Ml- 1800), rp . 18, 25, 29—31, India (cd. 1883), 97—101, 105. 107, U7. 
Vi* fii t , Ur,s i.ndu View of Life" In the Open Court lor August, 1919, Jompa- :tivt l.ite- 

ratti :. iroi i i - ,.. ldu Standpoint” in the Hindustan it. view (July 1019). Hindu Art: Its Human* sm 
and y.Tifrnlsm. 

Vide Haraprasad Sastri’s “Educative Influence of Sanskrit Liter iture" in ti c Collegian, 
% >, for a concise but comprehensive account. 
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fore , of dhanrm, ariiu, kdina, and mok?a. Needless to observe, econ¬ 
omic, political and legal treatises occupy a great deal of space. 1 

For obvious reasons, in India as in Europe accounts of socio-political 
>fe and theory are to be met with in almost every branch of literature, 
prose and verse. Even literary epics like the Raghu-vatnsa and the Kirat- 
drjuttiy*, and story-books like the Pancha-latiira and the Dasa-Kuniara- 
chariia can be exp ! oited by sociological art-critics for the political message 
of the authors exactly in the same v ay as Virgil, Dante, Vondel and 
Milton have been ;ed as interpreters of their ages. And of course in 
the two so-called epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata , a which 
aec ding to the Sdhitya Darnar.ui (“Mirror of Literature”), a mediaeval 
work on rhetoric, are not poems at ali but books of history, especially 
in the latter the serious student of politics wculd not have to labor hard 
in order to find rich material. To the same category belong also the 
Pardnas, the storehouses uf every conceivable information about India 
and Hindu culture. Nor would the Brihat-Sarnhitd of Varabamihira, 
the Natural History of the Hindu Pliny, fail to furnish important facts 
about polity :md political speculation compiled, as they were, for a 
manageable Encyclopedia Sanskritica, by a distnguished scientist of 
Gupta India. Similarly the treatises on archery known as the dhamir- 
vedas and the sexoIogic.il works like the Kdma-stitra of Batsayana iy 
he consulted for the subject matter of economics and politics, and of 
C”!Gr knowledge generally. 

But it is not solely among belles lettres and books comprehended in 
i e irivium or quadrivium of mediaeval European universities that the 
student of Hindu politics has to rummage. Low, public finance, oon- 
slitution, town-planning, national defense, sovereignty, these and allied 
problems constituted in themselves the basis of two special literary 
rate ■ ries. The first category is that of the srr<: -ti-sdjlrus, dharma- 

Las a;,d dharma-sdtras , s and the second is that of the arfna-idstras 
and ruir sdstras. These two groups of sdstms (Wissenschafteti) exhaust 
within them the entire range ofdjlindu social science. It is therefoic 
to i. e treatise:; on 'dharrna (law) and sinriti (tradition) as well as artha 


" Ajfrcchi c volumes have been nmt extensive y in ihe a> tiior’s Positive Background . Hindu 
$OU‘l!r£y t Vol. 1. 

Lor :.ji aln «•: if'-us live |tlidy f the p.-neiv.i politic of the MahuoliAratd V'df HopUi 
jifi< n • *hc Journal of the Amer van Oriental Society, But Pook XII {£&nti) n> cds a separate 

special tre.itment. 

ihe : 'rtmj », thv'c m th’ ' gnnv ur’’ ot bciene*. : i.ie OLvnbup’G 'Iflftyd 
11 1 • Introthi r iv Se$ the section on lhe !‘Autt 

o' P i : a! I'o . Bac )l. 1! pj \2 18. t 
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t%^0£s|Pvd-ior objects, i. e. human interests) and niti (mores, or social 
duties) that wc have to turn for the topics of a Montesquieu's Esprit 
r lcs Lois or for what Aristotle would cali ‘ politics - ’, i. e. the science of 
snmgha or sarndha (group) life. There is a difference, however, between 
these two classes of sociological literature. The smriti sciences are more 
social and religious, while the ortlia sciences are more, or rather exclus¬ 
ively, political and economic. 


The dharma-sdstras which, like the Japanese Kojiki and Nihongi, 
incidentally treat of legal, economic and political matters in connection 
wiiu socic-religious topics are named after about a score of promo i- 
gators 7 such as Manu, Atri, Visnu, Ha lit a, Yajnavalkya, Usanas, Angi- 
ras * Yama, Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Brihaspati, Parfisara, 
Vyasa, Sainkha, Likhita, Daksa, Gautama, Satatapa, and Vasistha. 
The well known Manu Samhitd and the Institutes of Yajnavalkya are 
tuus smriti or Pharma books. All treatises on Hindu law (and custom) 
naturally fall within this group. 

< was to this legal literature of the Hindus, especimly to the section 
bearing on inheritance and partition of property that the interest of 
n .cholars was first tiir cted The plain reason was the exigencies 
of the newiy imposed British administration about the time of the parti¬ 
tion of Poland- (1772). it is Manu and Yajnaveikya, therefore, and 
aubtioiarily the .aw-books” of Brihaspati, Narad Gautama, Apas- 
lamoa, Vi^nti, and Vasistha, popularized through the Sacred Books of 
ll f Series, that obtained currency in the general culture of the 
nineteenth cento y. fo students of comparative politics these so-called 
sacred books failed necessarily to furnish much data. Rather, on the 
contrary, this Senes served to divert the a‘ ention of scholars from 
Hindu achievements in institutional (samuha) life, public lav, soda! 
service and civic administration. All the same, some use of the orien a! 
data Las been made by Gomnu , >r folklore and anthropological investi 
gations; Gibelin and Maine succeeded in gleaning a few ideas for com- 
parat .•* jurisprudence; and Nietzsche 2 threw a new light o i soci--'. 
hy cha spinning the claims of the Manu Samhitd as against the New 
I e.' anient of Chrisuaniiy. 

in this connection it is desirable to mention several treatises in the 
a *' ^-Hguage which, although they stand apart mm the general Sans- 


1 , 

^ ( " Ut varns with different authorities t/, Sris Chandra Va..u’s Yalnavc!!,\a xmriii, 

' " u ’• Introduction. 4 - Jolly’s Pccht und Sit.: cifers the most comprehensive .. uJy 

tlie material embodied In .ue h.w-book:. See ehnptei ( DieQvulc rft 

_ r 1 of ‘(fnh, p. 46; ihe Will to P> . Vol; l, Bt-ok II, p. 126* lh: Anth-Chr*** t 
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cnj/category. deserve a high rank as documents of Hindu public 
These are the statute-books of Buddhist monastic life and belong to the 
group of Sakya’s sila (conduct) teachings known as Vinaya (i. e. discip¬ 
line, organization, government). Up till now Pali literature has absorbed 
the attention of scholars solely from the standpoint of theological doct¬ 
rines and psychological dogmas. But certain sections of it are rich in the 
material of civic and juristic institutions and ideals. The Mahdvagga 
and the Chulla-vagga, 1 no doubt treatises on ecclesiastical polity, may be 
singled out for studies in politics 2 similar to those which have been be¬ 
stowed by European scholars on the Canon Law 2 systematized byGratian 
of Bologna (1150) in the Decretum, or on the writings of the Jesuit Fathers 4 
and the literature of the Oxford Movement. 5 Buddhist compilations 
throw special light on constitutional law, conciliar (satngha) administra¬ 
tion and republican nationalism, and are thus invaluable sources for 
an analysis of the democratic philosophy obtaining in pre-Maurya India. 


Section 2. 

Niti - Sdstras. 

'1 he second class of Hindu sociological literature, viz., the artha and 
niti sdstras, has been arresting the attention of scholars only for the 
las l decade or so. As Kautilya tells us, many were the writers on pol¬ 
itics' in ancient India, though the works of very few are extant. There 
is a book that passes for the work of one Ghata-karpara. A second niti- 
ra is by tradition fathered on Vidura, a statesman of the Mahdbltd- 
raln The “age VaiSampayana is credited with a third, viz. the Niti- 
prakdsikd.’’ Somodeva’s Niti- Vdkydmrita is another such book. And 
tl'.°re is a treatise, entitled the Yukti-kalpa-taru, 9 attributed to king Bhoja 
of Ohara in Malwa (in the Middle We^t of India). This Bhoja may have 


I English translations in the S. B. E. Series. 

rifigis’ Fetin ' 1 ship o / the Mystery, V, VI; Divine Right of Kings, 210—220. 

• Carlyle, U. !)•“ ,ic.; TaylcVs Mediaeval Mind, Vol. II, 265—275. 

4 Figgis’ From Qerson to Grotius, Lect. VI. 

Laski’s Studies in li Poblem cl Sovereignty, Ch. ill. 

II A comp I tic list of Oiese bc^ks based on Aufrecht is to be seen in Law’s articles in the Mo b- 
V 1916—1917 Anotlu: ’ -1 specifically r n arts and cn.tts has been prepared by the same author 

u i i • article on "Vorttii or Hi: thi Economics” 'a the Inc'. Ant., 1 j 18— 19. See a brief summary 
in Bhru . ; ' r J s Anr. His. Ind., pp. 87—113. 

7 r:<j! • (’ by Opp - : lor the Madras Go rnment. Banerjea tit s a few passage from th - • 
ia!:ynmritu t Public , pp. 12, ; . 75, 98, 100, 103, K ”, 111, 189, 190, 193, 271, 275). 

H Yvkti has been .1 \ , Lhvara chandu. ii - n ; r the Sanskrit Press Depositary, 
'aicutta (1917). For A Sutra b r. \y. Thom;.? see Le M .eon, March 19:6. 
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with Mihira Bhoja (c 840—90), the Napoleon ot the Gur- 
jara-Pratihara Empire. Finally, a sutra or aphoristic treatise dealing 
with n'iti topics is credited to Brihaspati, the same perhaps of the Smriti 
fame. 

But the only historically authentic, and for the present the most 
important niti work is a volume of the late fourth century B. C., the 
Artha-Sdstra 1 of Kautilya, the finance minister of Chandra-gupta Maurya. 
This treatise combines the theory of Machiavellian Realpolitilc with the 
“blood and iron” statecraft of Bismarck. The dissertations of pre- 
Kautilyan philosophers seem to have been swallowed up in this volume 
and it proved be the bible not only of Asoka the Great’s imperialism, 
but also of the chauvinists of the Vikram-adityan epoch; for Kaman 
daka’s abridgment 2 of Kautilya’s principles, entitled the Niti-sara , 
appears to have been in circulation about the fourth century A. C. 
And as such it acquired a position like that of the Prince of the Floren¬ 
tine diplomat which used to be consulted by every English and Con¬ 
tinental statesman of the “New Monarchy” period. The influence of 
the Artlw-sdstra is accordingly to be noticed as much in the activities 
oi Premier Bhandi the “king-maker” of the Vardhana House (seventh 
century) as in those of the Bengali premiers Darblia-pani and Kedara- 
misra (eighth and ninth centuries), through whose niti, as the inscriptions 
assert it, the Pala Dynasty became for a time the paramount power in 
Northern India. 

Curiously enough, however, in the history of Hindu political specul- 
ation it is not the historic Kautilya but a num-de-pluwe, that of Suma, 
a &il “ e ^ anu > that happened to become the patronymic ol riiti- 
sdstras. The volume attributed to this ucharya, learned doctor” ot 
professor, viz., the nukra-tiiti 3 (Sukra’s Lawn on Politics) is almost 
synonymous with Staatswissenschaft or political philosophy in the srien- 
tii.'C tradition of India. In its present form it is evidently a later compil ¬ 
ation than the Kdmandaki-niti, but it contains materials that go back 
to the earliest epochs of Hindu history. 4 



discovered, edited ami -ranslatcd h v R. Shamashaslrv of Bangalo . Mysore; hit'. Atit. 
1905, p. 5. 

Sanskrit text edited by Raj; ndralal Mitra for the Bibliotheca Indica Series; English trans¬ 
ition by Mai; ma thanath Dutt. See the t daces to both editions. KSmandaka acknowledges ;hc 
Kai.tilyan origin of his book (I. 2—8). 

Sanscrit text edited by Uustav Oppcrt for the Madras Government, English translation !:> 

- ■ K. S.irkar for the Hanini Office, Allahabad The texi edited by Jivdnartda Vidvas.'lgara ■) 
c,. tutt:i i s different from the Madras text at va.ious points. 

' f-or a discussion of the date o' the Sukra-nitl fee the author’s Pos. Back., Vol. 11, pn. (-:< 7 . 
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iie bii th of nlti-sdstra, i.e., political science (science of punishment, 
“sanction” and sovereignty, or danaa-nlti as it is sometimes called) is, 
like the origin of all other Hindu vidyds 1 (sciences, known to be thirty 
wo in number) and kalds (arts, known to be sixty four), obscurely 
believed to be Minervan, or, in other words, divine. The conjectural 
account of its dim beginnings btings it down to Dr. Sukra as the last 
of the mis (sages) who cared to set his seal on civic, economic and pol¬ 
itical studies. Formerly, says the Mahdbhdraia , 2 for the protection of 
creatures the science of polity was delivered by the Lord Himself. As 
!, ippened to be a huge volume Siva (a god) epitomized it. in ten thou¬ 
sand sections. His work is known as the Voi.ldlaksa from his name 
/ii'Mksv (the “large-eyed”). An abridgment in five thousand sections 
was afterwards made by Indra (another god) and in three thousand by 
Brihaspati, ; super-man or rifu This last was further boiled down to 
one thcusaiid L / Sukra. AH this reduction in size was necessary because 
ru t is long and “life is short”. The story of this abridgment following 
abridgment is 'old by the compiler of the Sukra-niti 3 also. “For the 
goo.j'. 'nen”, us we read, “Brahma” (the highest God) had spoken that 
•disc which contained ten million verses. By a process of selection 
.I.e essence (sdra) of that nlti-Sdstra lias been abridged by Va&istha and 
V i s like myself for the increase of prosperity of the rulers of the earth 


ane of olhers whose life is of short span”. 

1 is clear, therefore, that in stead of comparing Aristotle, the father 
European political science, with Canesa. the Or • of Success in Hindu 
mythology, who is invoked by priests at the commencement of a ! l rcli- 
V'us eremonies Pollock should have commenced his Introduction tc 
Politics with the name of Sukra, who in the estimation of india has 
monopolized the credit of systematizing and propagating liti-kdstras 
among mankind. For the present, however, the real historic pioneer is 
Kautilya, the “guide, philosopher and friend” of the )i _;t Hindu Alex¬ 
ander, whose place may be compared to that of the chief justice of 
' - ad. Alawerdi (972—1058), author of the Arabic Ariha-sdstra, LI 
L-i mi cs Soulthaniyali (Lea Statuts Gouvernemetitmx). 


.'a. Oh. V, acc. iii, lines .*5—200. Cor the significance of the term danda-ntti vide Pos. 
11, pp. 29c— 31. 

* Stint! l'X, 7C - T, 

Ch. i, Ur, ; ,-7 < v/i If. .os. Back, Vo II, pp. !2—io, 
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Section 3. 

Scope and Province of Niti-s&sira. 

Chronologically the latest book is, as we have seen, the Yukti-kalpa- 
tarn. It treats of taxation, expeditions, espionage, siege, diplomacy, 
peace, embassies, and city administration, besides other topics. 1 The 
bukra-nili deals with the duties of princes, functions of the crown-prince 
and state officials, characteristics of friends and allies, sinews of war, 
fortresses, army, general rules of statecraft, and social customs and 
institutions. In the Kumandaki-niti we have a summary of the entire 
Kautilyan system, except that it omits a discussion of the departments 
of state, civil and criminal laws and a few other items. 

In addition to these themes, Kautilya’s Arlha-sdstra in its 150 sections 
grouped in 15 chapters deals with the training and personal safety of 
kings and ministers, relations between government servants and the 
monarch, the rise and growth of states, -he “sixfold policy”, the vices 
and calamities of kings, military affairs, and measures for the promotion 
of peace and opulence. The doctrine of mandala i. e. “sphere” ot in¬ 
fluence or of international activity is elaborately discussed in twenty 
sections (chapters'VI and VII). Republics (gt r.<as) form the subject 
matter of a separate chapter (XI); and to aikuisvarya (one-man-rule) 
is devoted the section on consolidation and absolute sovereignty (Ch. V, 
sec vi). 

jo a certain extent Kautilya’s book may be used as an Imperial 
Gazetteer 2 ol Maurya India, as it furnishes descriptive information on 
subjects like.the following: Working of mines, operating of)irrigation 
vorl.a; establishment of factories; maintenance of pre :rves and grazing 
grounds, the laying out o; highways of commerce, waterways, land- 
routes, and othei facilities for, communication; establishment of markets 
and stores; construction of embankments, dams and bridges; planting 
ot fruit and flower trees, of medicinal plants and herbs: prote. t n of 
the disabled, the helpless and the infirm, and also of beasts; famines; 
censu ; central and municipal government; livestock. These treatises 
will thus bear apt comparison with the political chapters of the Arabic 



1 Vide the summary o i contents from a manuscript in Bengali char: -t m the Pos. Ba . 
'uni. Soc Vol. I pp, 12—14. The dates of Sukro as of Yukti are open questions, 

2 Law s Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity , Vol. I, is based on the Artha-sd Ira. Jacobi’s German 
an,c,e O 91 *’) on the authenticity of Kautilya has been translated for the Ind. Ant. (June, July, 
1-1 ) Jolly’s clot for Kautilya In the ' eit. Deut. Morg. Ges. (1914, p. Mx . is disputed by .arobi 
in inc S ‘ ,,TK journal {vide “ 1st dt<s naMumhidiarihi ^leichzeitig mil dan KurtHya Arlhaskfist •><?”). 

- nls Ap,,i,' s introduction to law’s book, and Keith’s article in the j. JR* A. S. (1916). 
Saikar, Political institutions. 11 
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icgomhms Historiques, viz. 1 1 n Khaldoun’s(1372—140 6) MokadderiUcijl 
Action III), or with the Persian Traite duGouvernemenf, the Si asset 
Ncmeh by Nizam-oul-Moulk (c 106 . . 

But we nurd no! depend on the topical analysis of the contents of 
these volumes for an estimate of the Hindu conception or political philos¬ 
ophy. For, the proper sphere or function of nlti-sdstra was discussed 
by some of the writers themselves. According to bukrn 1 , niti-sdstra is 
to dictate policies about allies, enemies and neutrals. It is expected to 
suggest the art of winning over the hearts of men. It is, besides, to be 
efficacious in diplomacy and international measures. While, on the one 
band, its practical character as a manual of .uidance for rulers is thus 
emphasized, Sukra, on the other hand, takes special care to bring out 
its universal importance ns a sarvopajivaka (useful to all) bodyo*knowl¬ 
edge. 2 “ Niti-sdsirn ”, says lie, “ministers to the interests of all and hence 
is followed and respected by all. It i; also indispensable to the prince 
since he is the lord of all men and things”. 3 

How is it possible that a sastra should be serviceable to all the orders 
in a community unless it is a science of all sciences, i. e. encyclopedic 
in its scape? The claims of niti-sdstra are therefore presented bv the 
utilitarian theorist on the strength of such a “synthetic” approach to 
human intercuts. “Ofhv sciences" are ckaika-deia-bodhi, i. e. they treat 
aniy of singled-out or specialize aspects of man’s life, and are limited 
as a matter • f course. 4 As Sukra observes, one can do without a knowl¬ 
edge o> grammar, 8 for the study of grammar is not a sine qua non for the 
master' of words and their meanings. Similarly the study of logic j 
iay be dispensed with by one who wants to acquire a knowledge of 
material - ubstanccs. By like arguments can the comparative “useless¬ 
ly . r jaiinini’s Viuidmsd* dealing with the rituals and ceremonies 
of religi i, and of Vyasa’s Veddntc philosophy 5 which treats c t- 
“eternai verities” of the universe, he easily demonstrated, as- is done 
m f.h ■ Suk- - nitI. But ’.he cue science which nobody afford •:>.» ignore 
; the niii idstia. “Without nUi the stability of no man’s Mfairs can be 
m • named ju.n as without ford no man’s physical body can be preser¬ 
v'd.itical philosophy is i us the verv basis of social sthiti or equi¬ 
librium furnishing, as ■ l does, the spiritual foundations of human existence 


1 < W I, lines n 

J ibid ft 

* Ibid. 24 . 

* Hud, 8. 8 —in 

5 Ibid. 1!—17. 
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%», '^Zpvidyd or science that seeks to impart knowledge calculated to 
foster the “preservation of human society’' . net provide the man-ir-thc- 
street with skill and intelligence becomes necessarily comprehensive 
anti all-unbracing in its topics. N i-sdstra in the hands oi §ukra assumes 
: hereby the proportions not of ethics or politics in the circumscribed 
sense, but of sociology in the wide sense of Aristotle’s “architectonic'’ 
or dominant science. The extensive range of the subject matter of the 
sdslras on danda-niti is adumbrated in the Mahabhdrata 1 at id the Dasa- 
kumtira-charita 2 also, and may on the whole be easily comprehended 
by students familiar with the multiplicity of topics in Montesquieu 
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Section 4. 

Relativity of Political Sdsiras to Politics. 

Neither merely pedagogic-ethical nor purely descriptive-anthropol- 
ogical are these political viuy&s of Sanskrit literature. As mam Vv of 
rdja-tiharrna or duties for princes the ntti-sastras have their natural 
analogues in Eb/ot’s Boke named the Cover nour (1531), and in the works 
of John of Salisbtuy (twelfth century), Aquinas (thirteenth century), 
Occlcve (rourtccnth century), Patrizi (fifteenth century), and the like . 3 
For certain purposes, again, they may be slightly compared u treatises 
of the type of Fortescue’s Governance of England (1476). Mor over, 
like the Arab encyclopaedist A1 Farabi’s (c 950) Model City , based as it 
was t n Plato, and like the Prince and the Utopia the writings of Kautilya, 
Kanudaka, Sukra and Bhoja are contributions to political “idtols” 
as well. 

But, and here lies the chief difficulty in regard to every branch of 
Hindu thought including even psychology, logic and metaphysics, me 
machinery of “sociological criticism*' is hardly applicable because of the 
paucity of “external evidences" with which to bear out, Intc'pret or 
; dlitate against, the “internark In regard to the ancient and mediaeval 
'Aorks of political theory in the West modern scholarship has almost 
since^fully decided as to which portions of which texts are Ji-cr*ptive- 
histoi cal and which arc normative, utopk u or idealistic. This has b< *u 
possible owing in the wealth of archeology. The ev iences of literature 

1 86nli t Ch. LiX, 130_ 143 . 

II, c*\ viii. The importance nt this hook in ihe antiquarian study of the Url/M .t ' c/ 
" ■ be vr.lon from a sir. w rU i-.fimn: V" i W\z .iiv- . . •, the Jolly- J,*, ...oi . r.ovei. . 1 
the Z. D. M. G. (1914). 

* tlyni s Cn ' >rnoiir. vol. I, pn. lxiii- -IX' i; Plun*’ cr* O’a 1 . /-t;; o; llwh d (It> 
Introduction, notes). 
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c been systematically checked and appraised by reference to acluai 
acts. ’’Pious wishes” of theorists have thus been disentangled from 
photographic accounts of institutions. 

The discrepancy between theory and practice, paradoxical though 
at first sight, is today almost a postulate in the history of European 
political speculation. Marsiglio of Padua in his Defensor Pacts (1324) 
t's known to have anticipated Martin Luther and Machiavelli in the 
thorough-going secularization of politics. According to this writer, as 
Biuntschli explains it in the Geschichte der neueren Staatswissensdiaft, 
the supreme institution is the state, the Pope has no right to the elec- 
iion of prince or emperor, and the plenitudo potestatis or omnipotence 
of the Pope is a myth. But this anti-theocratic theorizing was, as Sulli¬ 
van remarks in his essay on Marsiglio and Ockam, the exact antipodes 
of the facts of the political world. 


Again, the Cailyles 1 have traced the ideas of natural equality, free¬ 
dom, and justice, back to Cicero (first century B. C.) through Canonists 
rmd Church Fathers of the Middle Ages, and Roman jurists like Ulpian 
and Clams. But during all this period slavery was recognized as a lawful 
n.d legitimate institution, privileges and inequalities in property were 
the rule, and the divine right of the king was an established fact. It was 
"'t until the French Revolution that legal effect was given to the doc¬ 
trine of natural equality which had been promulgated ages ago by Stoics 
in opposition to the theory of the Aristotelians. 

further, according to the theory of the lawyers, e. g. Ulpian (second 
century A. C.), the source of political authority was the people. But 
from Had rian to Ju tinian (sixth century) the emperor’s will was law. 
n.d in the fourteenth Cen'ury Bartolus, the “prince of jurists”, was 
but maintaining the jurisprudence of traditional Realpolitik when he 
afiirmed that the Roman Emperor was Deus in terris and sempiternus 
anil that to dispute him was sacrilege. 3 


ihus has the “historical school” of criticism established in Eur- 
mcnea a .JVfinction between the face-value of the political shibboleths 
and their rea 1 worth. But as yet, in spite of a legitimate presumption, 
fhero is not morn rational ground for scientific scepticism in regard to 
* . f the poll won' .^dstras of India. Because, facts about the m- 

.ditution ! co .'iionment of the Hindus can be gleaned only inadequately 


' M< "‘ r ' nL ■’ tmry, \ ■ up. 0, 48, 114,199; Vol. II,. 118; Vol. Ill, p. 89; Vol. 1, PP- 75, 

“ 86, '16. 2'"-l; Vol. 1', pp. Ikj, 120, 129; Vol. I p. 70 

Wo., i ; Bartuiuh, p. 24. Sue coir,' Divine Pie.ht, pp. 343—372, lor an estimate of Bartolus 
the history oi E'ltopean political philosophy. 
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indigenous sources. Nor do the contemporary accounts of Greek, 
Roman and Chinese writers on India afford much help in this direction. 


Not a single event has yet been discovered for the whole century 
from 230 to .330 A ; C. The history of the Deccan for three hundred 
years between the Andhra and the Chalukya periods is a blank, as also 
that of Northern India during the latter half ol the sixth century. The 
name of Samudra-gupta (A. C. 330-3751, the “Indian Napoleon”, was 
unknown to historians before 1904. Other digvijayi or “world-con¬ 
quering” empire-builders like Govinda III, the Ra§trakuta (795-815), 
and Bhoja (c 840—890) of the Gurjara-Pratihara House have come 
into prominence since then, — but practically as mere names however. 
Not even by name are more than half a dozen of the distinguished 
premiers, generals, finance-ministers and viceroys known today. 

Nobody could yet attempt a systematic history of Patali-putra, the 
Rome of the Hindus off and on for over a thousand years Authentic in- 
foimation about gilds and other public associations of economic or con¬ 
stitutional importance is all but negligible. Fiscal and military institu¬ 
tions can rarely be described for any period excepting that of Hie jV'uu- 
r yas> thanks to the epoch-making discovery of the Arthasdstra, A study 
o f the Vikramadityan empire in comparison, say, with the system of 
Roman imperialism from Constantine to Justinian, the contemporaries 
or the Guptas, the historic prototypes of Kalidasa’s legendary Raghu, 
or with the Bourbon monarchy from Louis XI to Louis XIV is out of 
the question lor a long time to come. 


It is superfluous to add that the conditions are not ripe yet Tr 
nt nsiye works like Vinogradoff’s English Society in the Eleventh Cen 
tnry, Brissaud’s History of French Public Law, Abbott’s Roman Political 
Institutions or Dopsch’s “Economic and Social Foundations of European 
Culture” 1 being undertaken on the history of Hindu polity. Nay, what 
i >ay oe called the extensive researches of Guizot in the origins and 
growth of representative government among the Teutonic peoples await 
l y patient toil of a long roll of spade-workers in Indian coins, inscrip- 
tiom and excavations. 


tails of social and economic environment and of the actual secu¬ 
lar life in ancient and mediaeval India have however been corning out 
recently. But, as would have appeared from the. preceding chapters, 
they are so very scrappy that the Spencerian doctrine of the “relativity” of 
philosophy to institutions can hardly be made use of for the satisfactory 


14 € Wilcken’s “ Alexander dcrGrosse unit die f llenisiische Wirtschaft" in Sclm* ns 's 
ouch for 1921 
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explanation of the epochs of Hindu culture. And, of course, a history 
of Hindu political theories, like that of European by Bluntschli, Janet, 
Dunning or the Carlyles, is not a problem of the near future. 

The difficulties of appreciating the riiti-susiras at the present moment 
on be understood if one were almost to imagine what would have been the 
value of Plato's Republic, if only one of his Dialogues ere accessible 
to modern scholars as the sole document of a period of. say, two hundred 
ye; . for which no other evidence «f a political, economic, literary or 
numismatic character were available, or how much of the Renaissance 
in Europe would be intelligible Uday, if the sole evidence for it were 
’'lore’s Utopia. ' ; ’he absence of trustworthy historical data, iridologist-, 
b i Hindu ana foreign, supposing that they were unbiased, have been 
led o understand or rather misunderstand a complex and varied ctilture- 
hi. or\ of several thousand years from the popular verses of a few poets, 
o: the traditional sayings of one or two religious teachers. But at least 
during the last tenor fifteen years archeology has been able to cry halt 
to this cor of unaitjeal over-valuation or under-valuation of India’s 


achieveti. nis; for, the ‘ positive background” of Hindu sociology is be¬ 
coming clearer - very day.’ 


1 And • d two otherwise ex ’Pnt public, ions or recent date, Banerjca’s PvHic Adminis - 
Million in Ancient India (1916) r-iut • i.<vc'.i'< .•.'hi cry of Aryan Ph. • in India (1918), arc. rivaled 
i y i fundamental fallacy because they have- made no distinction between political theory a v 
politieal mAitutions. They liav<. besides, accepted the statements in Um sdstraS at their face-value 
A.ibuut eii.crimi.i.'iting between "p'ous wish*' and In.cdpoliti!:. On tin other hand, the fallacy of 
■in op{ t: eh< ibr is equally ; pife: in Smith’s Oxford History of hull: (1919) been eh: the 
author ha: made it a point to disparage the *ustru$ n a swvcpii; mam er without b , g to evaluA j 
* th mu in the perspective of European writings of tile same class. In an article on “Oriental 
M mar h. . ” in the Mod. i<ev. (March 1917) J. N. S^bnr points out tue n.< rits of K V. K.Aiyananr’s 
('maidcratums on Sow* Aspects oj Ancient h J nnt i- 'tty (Madras, 1910; ( the be • •.•$ >••••' 
reached t' present author yet. 
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The Theory of the Constitution in Hindu Political Philosophy. 

Section 1. 

The Doctrine of Sapidmgc (Seven Limbs), 

The seven categories, svdm in (sovereign), amdty u (minister), swiiit 
(ally), kosa finance), rdstra ( territory), durga (fortress), and vatu (army) 
constitute the basis of all political speculation among Hindu philosophers. 
They form the saptdmga, 1 or the “seven limbs’' of the body politic. 
The theory of the constitution is epitomize- in the dortnne of a aptdmga. 
An analysis of each of these seven constituents of a state, as well as their 
mutual relations, is the specific theme of all u:ti~sdsnas, from the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautilya to the Ynl U-kalpa-Umi of Bhoja. Necessarily sub¬ 
sumed under this fundamental investigation is the discussion of samaya 
(compact) as the origin oi the stale, clharma (droit. Uccht, justice kw, 
duty, etc.) as the end of government, ball (offerings) as the rationale 
of iaxation by the state for its services to the .ommimwy, uparodhtL 
Expulsion of tyrant), uiutuiala, and other conceol 1 of Staahwhsenscaajt 
in Sanskrit literature. 

Now, to modern historians of political science, single phrases, even 
single words Fhato and Arista tie bum Unduly large. This extravagance 
of interpretation is not without its justification. Every w interprets 

past in the light of its own experience and conscience. Classical Hellas 
h • thus been reborn in the modern West, since Aquinas (-N25—1274) 3 
ra sed his theological superstructure on Aristotelian foundations, almost 
as ■ a \y tii ics as i v re have keen MachiavHlis, Cod' .s, Montesquieus, 
Francks, Janets and Barkers 3 to consult the ancient encyclopedias of 

1 Visnu, III T3 ; ^ukra, 1,li ; 1 i.22, V, 1—2; K'.hak. . . a i. It5, IV, 1, Pm. / <.v , X "1. II. 

PP* 34 39; cf. . oko ’ Or^mismic The: fins v) Hit StuU, 

A>. Me on “Aquinos** li ihc* Fnc. frit.} Dunning - Politic I Theories, Vul. \ U-° 2 h 
Franck Pefonnaiiurs cl pubdei acs u . I'turope, VoU I. pp. 63— /0. 

Bli ' ■•..nli , C'r. scii t. ties Al ff iemew<.. SiuVc'cc'iis in in rftr f olii: , pp. 6—4 
UarkerO Plain, pp. Me. to;, 3*;o. . }• Dmmmg, Vol. i. p. 54; Wiiibughcys Poliiic.il ' oths 
Ir.c Ancient World, pp. } -130 
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ture. The values of every political thinker and theory in Europe 
have in this cumulative way been fixed definitely and in relation to one 
another. And the momentum is being accelerated with the sundry new 
experiences of recent times from Hegel and Austin to Liebknecht and 
Duguit, 1 the two poles of the theory of sovereignty. The^olitical futurists 
of today are indeed awaiting the issue of Bolshevik versions not only 
of the Plato-Samhitd nut even of the Aristotle-niti to meet the demands 
of the new Novum Organum of the current regime of the “discredited 


state.” 

It is not intended here to apply this “right of interpretation” to 
the doctrine of sapfdmga or to the other auxiliary doctrines of the niti- 
su*ras, whether from the conservative, liberal, or radical view-point. 
Only a few dicta are being gleaned at random from the texts bearing 
on .he theory of the constitution, without any comment as to its impact, 
if any, < n Realpolitik. These would be enough, however, to bring out, 
first, that if man is a “political animal”, he is equally so in the East 
and in the West, both in ancient and modern times, in spite of the differ¬ 
ences created by steam, electricity, and air-navigation, and secondly, 
that notwithstanding the diversity of technical terminology, it is 
well-nigh impossible to distinguish the methods and results of Hindu 
Aristo'.les, Senecas, Alcuins, and Hobbeses from those of their western 
colleagues. 

Bid it is necessary to remember at the outset that in the whole range 
of Hindu political thought there is to be found no trace of theocracy 2 
as embodied in the social philosophy of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei 
(The City of God) or of Aquinas’ De Regimine Prlncipum (Government 
of a Prince), f or no period could the political ideas of the Hindus be 
treated as a branch of ecclesiastical history as Figgis considers it right 
in regard to European political speculation during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 3 No Sdstr fl-writer ever preached that some “high 
priest” or even the king is God’s viceroy on earth, or that the religious 
awi ciation, e. g., a samgha or temple-governmert, is a “self-sufficient"’ 
vi rfi " . • . !,d- ni of or coordinate with, nay, superh to, the secular 


ojganizati „ f the i d?tra . There is no ton h of the conflicts between canon 


1 i-.iEki'r Studies in the Problem of Soverrignty, pp. 20—24, 65 58; Authority in the Modern 
S V.Y , f>. 113— i 14 , 363. 

~ Ulur,’ ■ ' Cesehichte <. neucren Stoatswissenschaft, pp. 3-—7; Pp'oe’s illustrations oj the 
' ‘::' f ory of Media- ol thought, pp. 226- 255; Me Cebe‘- igustine and I its Age, pp. 3 IL — 410; 

y'-T’s Med], -:■> ft . id, V.;. 1,61-87, N rkc's ' oiiti at Theories ot lit? Middle Age, pp. 104— 115 
(notes). 

3 From Cason, p. 31. 
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law: a'nci civil law 1 in the treatises on nlti and dharma or smriti, and the 
doctrine of sapt&mga is absolutely undisturbed by the rivalry of the 
Byzantine conception (Justinian’s) of the church as subservient to the 
state with the antithetic Gregorian doctrine of the supremacy of saca- 
dotum over imperium . 2 But all the same, for purposes of historical per¬ 
spective, it will be advisable in the present discussion to have an adequate 
orientation to the subject matter of Poole’s Illustrations of the History of 
Mediaeval thought and Littlejohn’s Political Theory of the Schoolmen and 
Grotius. 


Section 2. 

A Moslem Review. 

In die sixteenth century Abul Fazl, a Mohammedan minister or Akbm 
the Great, compiled an Imperial Gazetteer of India in Persian under the 
title of Ayeen-i Akbari 3 (the “Instutites of Akbar”). He devoted certain 
sections of his book to Hindu laws ( Beyhar, i. t. vyavalidro), and gave 
a summary of current political notions. 

The monarch should be “ambitious”,* according to the traditional 
rdja-nit (otate-craft), “to extend his dominions. No enemy is so insigni¬ 
ficant as to be beneath his notice”. A wise prince, as we read in 'he 
Persian resume, should banish from his court all corrupt and designing 
men. The king’s functions are described as being “similar to those <- a 
gardener”, who plucks up the thorns and briers and throws them on one 
side, whereby he beautifies his garden, and at the same time raises a twice 
which preserves his ground from the intrusion of strangers. Accordin ly 
the king should "detach from the nobles their too numerous friends and 
dangerous dependents”. An important maxim teaches, besides, that “in 
affairs of moment it is not advisable to consult with man', 

In these political recipes we have the German idea of ’’self-defence”, 
the American conception of “preparedness”, the Greek theory of ostra¬ 
cism and the universal custom of deporting undesirables. And those 
who are familiar with the “secret clauses” of all tre, ties, and who 
watched the course of events leading to the great war of 1914 as well 
as to frs close would surely ditto the Hindu dictum: “In affairs of 
moment it is not advisable to consult with many”. For even today, 
m spite of universal literacy, power of the press, manhood suffrage, 

1 Woolf’s Uartolus, p. 14 , Carlyle It, p. 04. 

“ Wed-, j, p . 55 j go; Figgis’ Ftm Oas'n, Carlyle, II, 148, 198. 

, ,J Sin ; th # 8 Akbar , pp. 4, 459. 

'■jntlwin-. u\ is!:. Join VO. Ill, pp. 1 *j 1 — 213. 
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do really 

“Leave all God gave them in the hands of one, - 
Leave the derision over peace and war 
To king or kaiser, president or czar.” 


And in international affairs the “Big Three” or even the “Big Two” 
decide the destiny of millions, e. ?. of the Germans in Silesia (1921). 

The Persian synopsis of the Sanskrit texts has something to so 
on international relations. According to Hindu statecraft, if any mo- 
uarJi is more powerful than oneself, one should continually strive to 
s i\r dissension among the rival’s troops, and in case of failure should 
prudently purchase his friendship. “The prince whose territory ad¬ 
joins to his”, Abul Pazl tells us further, obviously reproducing the 
Kamilyan doctrine of mandate, 1 “although he may be friendly in ap- 
pearai.ee. yet ought not to be trusted; one should be always prepared 
tr • 'iv.se any sudden attack from that quarter. With him whose coun¬ 
ty lies ne/ beyond the last-mentioned he should enter into allianc”. 
In :ese remarks there is nothing essentially Hindu, oriental or me¬ 
diaeval, nor anything distinctively Machiavellian or Bernhardian. 't 
>s substantially on this elementary psychology of international rela¬ 
tions that the ententes, conventions, and interchange of diplomatic vis¬ 
its in the modern world arc baser 1 “Human, ail too human aie these 
precept: of the Artha-iastrn popularized for the “sons of Adam” through 
tin. A ■Mi-Sainhitd:-- and they did not need the special pleading of a 
Nietzsche’:- Will to Power to make them current coin for he present 


generation, of statesmen 

Among othur Hindu i eas the following is quoted by Abul Fazl: 
"If lie finds it necessary to attack his enemy he should invade the 
country during the time of harvest”. This was Napoleon’s military 
method ioo. He wanted the war to pay its own way as far as possible, 
aid of course strategic necessity , nd cosidcrafioi > of ‘ politics” 
may justify any measure from rhe desecrating of Lie tomb of A' Mahdi 
in t'.gypi; ■) the declaration of war by Germany against neutralized 
Belgium. 

We n:all noproceed to single out a few of the more imp riant 
tenets in Lie nUi-sdsIrc with ut attempting, however, to be either 
comprehe>" t vC m t: or exhaustive in reference. The object 


Infra, pp. : 1 — 22 
VII < r ;8. 

v/ol. »*. B'/'k IV, , . 18". 
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+c throw light on the trend of political thinking among Hindus" 
TiTthe perspective of Eur-American speculation. The “personal equation” 
of the theorists as well as the. differences in the milieu will he ignored 
in the present discussion. It is evident that no “historian” of political 
theory should be excused who passes without comment from the Sablui- 
parva to the Sdnti-parva of the Mahfibharata and from either to the 
$ukra-nili or from Kautilya to Mam as if he wore moving in the same 
world and speaking of the same age. But for some time yet indology 
will have to content itself more with the psychological analysis of the 
categories and concepts of political science than with t • historical 
presentation of the growth of doctrines such as one finds in Atgcr’s 
Histoire des doctrines du contrai social. The following sections are being 
offered, therefore, subject to the fundamental fallacy implied in this 
“limiting condition” of archeological data. 


Section 3. 

The Prakriti (People) and the State. 

John Stuart Mill in his Representative Government has discussed 
the characteristics which make a race fit for the popular hviitutions 
of self-govc : went. One of his criteria is that the people musi be able 
not only to appreciate and profit by such institutions but must have 
to be actively interfiled in all that relates to public life. Sukra also 
is strongly of opinion that it is the duty of the prakriti, the peoj la, not 
only not to commit certain wrongs, but also to band c ter to ne pol¬ 
ice.- a" therwise disclose to the state the existence of, the v a who 
are in any way undesirabl to the society. The whole com minify is 
t’ius enjoined., to. be <jn mfonnntion-and-vigiiance committee and an 
association for public safety. The demands of the state on the p.-aknti 
are necessarily manifold in Hindu thought. 

in KaiitilyaV analysis of the duties of the people we are familiar 
with the notion that the tituw.w should be on the lookout in the stres s 
as to .vhether a trader has paid the toll on his commodities at the 
custom office. Tins principle of active cooperation with the state as 
contra •. i with ti e passive obedience . and observance of the laws 
promul a ted by it is lard down in the Sukra-niti- in such geftoral 
Hz, tue following: “You should never beep seieened, or give protection 
to, men of v’cked activities, thieves, bad char«n ters, ntaliciou and 


CM. I, lines 505—£96. 
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offensive persons as well as oilier wrong-doers”. More comprehensive 
touch of the people (i. e. the “society”) with the state is indeed con¬ 
templated by the theorist. For, the Sukra polity is essentially an omni¬ 
present all-inclusive agency for the advancement of human welfare, — a 
Kuitur-staat, in short. The kata, 1 i. e. age or epoch (Zeitgeist) is as much 
the making of the state as its fundamental function is the promotion of 
dluirma* (law, justice, duty, culture, and what not) i. e. the “virtue” of 
the Greek theorists, which is as encyclopedic or extensive as life itself. 

Such doctrines of the niti-sdstras have important bearing on the 
problems of political philosophy in regard to the limits of slate control 
or the sphere of governmental activity. The new type of 100 per cent 
socialist state in Bolshevik Russia is undoubtedly bound to have a 
deep influence on the theory of the proper functions of the state. But 
it is questionable if Sidgvvick’s “individualistic minimum” of state in¬ 
terference may not still be regarded as the last word, academically 
speaking, on rival claims between the two extremes that may be urged 
for the state and the individual. So far as pure theory is concerned, 
the issues between laissez jaire and intervention may indeed be taken 
to have been finally settled in Mill's Liberty. Now. the Hindu thought 
on the subject is quite elastic. It is net a minimum-functioned state 
that Kautiiya and Sulra have before their imagination. Hindu theo¬ 
rists are no lioctrinaiie individualists. As champions of dhanna they 
have extended the functions of the state so wide as to include whatevu 
should be deemed expedient according to social needs, as readers of 
the Sabhd-parvo (Canto on “Council”) of the Mahdbhdrata are aware. 

The theory of old age pensions is not indeed stated by any of the 
Hindi' theorists. But the widows of soldiers killed in battles are to 
recciv 1 pension accord in., to Vasistha. 3 The Mahdbhdraio.' 1 suggest., 
that the sta'e should support the wives and children of men who k w 
sacrificed their lives for it or otherwise been in distress while serving 
it. Protection of the weak and afflicted persons is insured in the Ar- 
tha-sustra s Kautiiya would legislate also to forbid trade m danger¬ 
ous g, , ds, 0 as he would likewise forbid “profiteering”, high rates of 
interd and so forth. The social and economic legislation 7 retommen- 

1 Oh. I, lines 43- 44, IV, i, 1 16 — 117. 

? Cli. I 45 — 51 ; iv. iii, 845 ci. Chinese and Japanese conception of “virtue" m Asakawa, 
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The Prakriti (People) and the State. 


the Sukra-niti is sweepingly vast and wide, it leaves very little 
caprices of the individual’s civic sense and patriotism. Tanks, 
wells, parks and boundaries must not be obstructed by the citizens. 
Nor must the use of religious houses, temples and roads be hindered in 
any way. The movements of the poor, the blind and the deformed sim¬ 
ilarly call forth the solicitude of Sukra legislators. 1 

Besides, among the sdsanas or positive laws conceived by Sukra we 
read that without the sanction of the state the following things are 
not to be done: gambling, drinking, hunting, use of arms, sales and 
purchases of cows, elephants, horses, camels, buffaloes, men, immov¬ 
able property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, distilla¬ 
tion of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, gift or loan, 
and medical practice. 2 The important professions and economic activ¬ 
ities which involve public safety and the future interests of the in 
d.viduals concerned are thus not left to the discretion and common 
sense of the prakriti (the society). In Sukra’s conception die rdjya 
(the state) has to function as the Platonic „gnardian” even of the cit¬ 
izens’ self-interest. 


Municipal by-laws and regulations relating to patents, license - and 
charters are in this manner provided for in the theory of the niti-scstras. 
The logic of such control exercised by the diwnna-staatm over the econ¬ 
omic and social life of the people is essentially the same as that at 
tlw back of German state-socialism and modern “nationalization" 
schemes which have culminated in the “public ownership” movement. 
And this is all the more evident in the enumeration of the crafts and 
industries that the Sukra state seeks encourage. 3 The list of produc¬ 
tive and aesthetic arts that demand the ’’developmental” attention 
of the government according to the Sukra-niti together with the sche¬ 
dule of duties ' that Kautilya, Manu and the MakdNidrata recom¬ 
mend for the king furnishes che Hindu theory of “enlightened de ot 
ism” with its hydra-headed bureaucracy Whether the prakriti exer- 
eis • the in native and sens- of responsibility for their material and 
m- ral development or not, the state of the niti-tdstras must address 
itself to \e problem of national culture. As the promoter of dhauun, 
and the creator of hah (time or epoch) the state is necessarily the or- 


1 Ibid, lines 601—602. 

2 Ibid, lines 603—608. 

3 Ch. I, lines 734—741; Ch. H, lines 390-41. 

Cfl/ia. Sabhi, Ch. V (whole), 53, ■ -79. Vide the* references m ’ aw’s article in L!i" Mod. 

/?«'. for Feb., 1017. 
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^er of patriotism and the pioneer of civilization, — indeed, 
chief dyt mo of social engineering. French etclisme is identical in spirit. 


§L 


Section 4. 

Kingship a Pullic Ohicc. 

While “Z’etat e’est moi" embodied the prevailing bible of European -,lcs- 
jioi, from Alexander and Augustus Cacsai to Louis XVI the political phi¬ 
losophers were adumbrating the gospel of justice, natural equality, 
and sovereignty of the people. Mediaeval political theory in the Wes , 
as one can gather from Gierke’s and Poole’s investigations and the 
■mre “intensive" researches of the Carlyles, Figgis and Woolf, was es¬ 
sentially n philosophy of “pious wishes”, no mattei whether conceiv¬ 
ed by the Stoics, the Roman lawyers or “civilians", or church fathers 
and canonists. If is in.cresting to observe that such “ideals" found ex- 
pre inn also, though under different categories, in the sdslras on ntti 
rod dharma from Kautilya to Bhoja. 

The poet’s definition of the king as one who ministers to the \ell- 
lvcim* of prakritl was. lifted up by Sukra into a plank of radical phi¬ 
losophy a one passage of his Politic r. about the position of the king 
. e reeoi to read the Bolshevist :■ lines of Robert Burns: 

“Tlw rank is but the guinea’ , stamp, 


Though hundreds worship at his vvord, 

He’s but a coof for a’that.” 

nr “does not even the dog look like a .sini-; asks Sukra, 1 when it 
has ascended p royal conveyance? Is not the lung justly regarded : 
a dog by the poets?’’ The sentiment is certainly much more extrem¬ 
istic than that in file cry of the first English socialists, the Lollards, 
,.dz “When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then a gentleman? 
hukra wants us t< understand that the King is great only r, om >‘i& 
• : ’l? .."but that is an inilTvTduai he'is .-u.-t a mortal among mortals. 

I i off? of kingship, if ai alt,' may be c.needed to be sacred, 5u" f no t 
th; ( , 'nn no happens to h.dd it. As a human bcin. .,c is not dr-itim t 
from u 'i ieii: in order thar “ie king can command awe and rever¬ 
ence of the people, he is therefore advised by tin- philosopher to be 
attended by us retinue of officers. Verily, t he regal ins ignia, andj»_ma- 
! henWia, the royal seal, 2 and not the tying hitrelf is the real goveteign. 
AniLrleii.r inv’vidua'ism does not go any iu* Llier. 


A Cb. 1, lines 7 i0, 740. 
1 Ch. II, linn 5£7 
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/conception of the dignity of man is evident, again, in the prin¬ 
ciples of recall and plebiscite that the Sukra -ntli advocates . In cases of 
conflict between the kings officers and "the. subjects the king is ad visa¬ 
ed to take the side of the people. He is to ‘‘dismiss the officers who 
are accused by one hundred men.” 1 The truth vox populi vox c lei was thus 
Known to Hindus also. They have here given expression to the Con- 
fttcian mores preserved in the Shu-king . 2 “The great God”, said the 
super-man of China, “has conferred even on the inferioi people a moral 
sense, compliance with which would show their nature invariably right.” 

The supreme importance of the prakriti is never lost sight of in tl e 
speculations of gukra. The king is a master rally in the sense that be 
is to protect the people’s interests and punish the offenders. Like 
Seneca v/fe Stoic philosopher of tlie fffsf century A. C. the Hindu theor- 


S. 


ist would accordingly exhort the ruler to remember his resrinsiDility 
as “one out of all mankind who has been chosen to act i the place 
of the gods.” 1 The king is therefore not to enjoy any prerogatives or 
treat the people in any way lie likes. 

In all tilii-sdstras, as in the writings of Alenin and Jonas, the rational i 


of kingship is the promotion of dhctrina o r j ustice . This dispensing of 
justice is to be’ administered by the king not only between subjects 
and subjects but also between himself and the subjects, le is to upr nt 
spies as much to get secret information about the people's activities as 
also against his own conduct. He is to find out in v.hat light his policies 
are being taken by the prakriti. And if the Unpleasant irufji comes out. 
viz., if his intelligence department tells him “People dispraise you. tl 
King”, it would he “un-kingly” or “un-philosohk ’ as Plato would 1 c.ve 
remarked, to get angry and punish the persons who condemn him. 0 
Rathe* - , he ’nould folic the ideal of the Rdmd}cva and the spirit of 
Kalidasa's Pa-h.u-vawsa, or that of the French epic of the tv.vUth 
century, / Couronncmenl de Louis, 6 which taught in quite the nlii 
style of the Hindus that the purpose of God in making tin king i- if 
l" enable him to satisfy lus appetite but that do si uld tread . own 


all wirings under his feet." 


Sukra certainly goes f / beyond the poets, 
gorier iy that, the king’s port ion is really one of 


when he declares caic- 
ddsvaiva, i. e. servitude 


1 Cli i, lines lb4, j5. 

Farl IV, Book HI, fit. II 'Ltjpy o translation 
a Oh. t, lint 27-~28, 1.39, • ki- Vv 
* \rlvlc 1, pp. 31, 224; Ill, 109. 

5 Cl; I, ! • ts 255—209. 

6 L; rly'y til, p 2; ct‘. A^kawa’s V. rly Inst . Jap., pp. 40—42, 
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.Wruler has been made by Brahma (the highest God) a servant 
' the people. His revenue is the remuneration for Ins s ervices. H e is 
sovereign or master solely in order that h e may protect.” 1 The king of 
file mfcsastrairis thus a trustee Tor m/praKritt. Pfe is a mere wage- 
earner in Baudhayana’s Institutes^ also, and is logically liable to fines 
according to Menu, 3 for his duty is, as Hincmar (805—882) 4 would say 
in Carolingian Europe, to “govern according to laws”. This conception 
is the farthest removed from the message of Bodin and Bossuet with 
their doctrine of absolute monarchy as a gouvcnicmeiu de droit divin. 

Quite consistently with the position of the king as a ddsa or servant 
is the right of petition by the subjects postulated in Hindu thought. 
The king, says Sukra, must personally inspect every year the villages, 
cities and districts. “He must investigate which subjects have been 
pleased and which oppressed by the staff of officers and deliberate upon 
matters brought forward by the people.” 6 Altogether, then, the state 
of the Sukra school of politics is a people’s rdjya under royal supervision. 
The majesty of the people is their political slogan. Such ideas about 
the dignity of the prakriti or droiis de r:<omtne bear apt comparison with 
those of Azo (1150 —1230), the Italian jurist, who in spite of the auto- 
cratic milieu of the Middle Ages wrote on the sovereignty of the poprlus 
or univers as. B 


(St 


Section 5. 

Ministry the Pivot of National Life. 

The doctrine of the sovereign ;y of the prakriti is in the thought of 
the uiti-Sdstras -invariably connected with that of the amatya (minis try) 
as a check on the possible autocracy of the svdmin. One of the earliest 
TomTniarks'm the history of this doctrine is To be noticed in Vedic wri¬ 
tings, the Aitrreya Erdfuriana 1 and the Sataputha Drahnu-a . 6 In that 
body of literature the people are “worshipped” by the king at “election 

i Ui. I, lin»*s ^7o—3/6; IV, ii, 2 j9- 

- I, 10, Vo, ). 

'■ v :i.m 

1 A >’. in the Eric. Hr,*(.. Carlyh • , 234. 

' Ch. 1, lin' S 751—752 KAmainlr.ka'o Cornu: nn dictum in resard to the import* ‘ of tin 

s pic (X v ( , r , u i uamin\- a "By gaining tin jwopic the kingdom gained, nc 

! 0 bin;r pL0 ,j the kingdom is to t' (Chang’s Commentary,. Ch. X). 

• Carl ye, Vol. U, C - Ohkc, 30—37, 45—48. 

' VIII, 175 

* III, 4, \ 7; I I. 22, i, . •. 3, 1 f»i V. 3, 3, 3!- 37. 
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through their representatives, the Ratm ns, 1 2 among whom the 
head or the village elders is one. 

The Mahdbhdrata 2 maintains this tradition in so far at least as it 


considers the priests to be the “non-official” mouth pieces of the people, 
and the councillors as their “natural leaders”, the Platonic “guardians”. 
Finally, in a discussion of the Artha-sdstra it is even established , that 
the state has its “sole prop” in the ministry {mantri-parijat). 3 * The 
amatya of the Kautilyan theory is in essence an organ through which 
the folk-will can be brought to bear on the constitution. 

In a very elementary manner the Agni Pur Aria* and the Matsya 
Purdna 5 advise the king “not to decide on the policies alone", lee 
arguments against one-man-rule or exclusive “personal” government 
are based in the Sukra-nlii on the conception that the monarch is not 
infallible. “Even if the work be a trifling one”, aruges Sukra, “it can 
lx "done with difficulty by only one individual”. “What can be per¬ 
formed by an unfriended person for a kingdom that is considerable?' 
is therefore his natural query. 6 Hence his deliberate advice that “even 


the king who is proficient in all the sciences and a past master in staU - 
craft should never by himself study political interests Without ref erenc e 
tolhihisters. The wise ruler, the ideal “philosopher-king”, or the id jar.4 
as Kautilya would say, should ever abide by the well-thought-oui decis¬ 
ions of councillors, office-bearers, subjects, and members attending a 
meeting, — never by his own opinions.” 7 

This hypothetical case of an “all-knowing” sovereign is well known 
to students of European political philosophy from Plato to Mill. But 
the utilitarian creed of the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
on which is erected the legislation of the present day is not prepared 
to trust itself to the discretion of such an ominiscient benevolent indivi 
dual. For according to modern political conscience the physical magni¬ 
tude, if not anything else, is too much for one man. The logic of the 
Shkra-’iiti is thus essentially modern. Besides Sukra is conscious also 
of the complexity of moral and social r elations, as well as of the diversity 8 


1 Jayaswal’s “Constitutional Aspects ot Ritual^ at Hindu 0 conation” in the Mod, Rev., 
Jan. 1912. 

2 Adi, Ch. LXXXV, 1 9—22; $&m:, Ch. LXXXUI, 48- r v XM, .. . 

5 Book V, Ch. IV. 

* Ch. CCXXV, verse 18. 

6 Ch. CCXX, verse 37. 

* Ch. H, lines 1, 2. 

7 Ibid , lines 3—0. 

- Ibid, lines 9, 12, 13. 

Sarkar, Political I,.- citations. 
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J ^ct intellectual attainments among the members of a community, — facts 
which make it a!) he more improbable that any single intellectual giant 
should be competent nough to manage a whole state. 

Such also are some of the considerations on which K< attilya, Ka tan- 
dak;;. Manu and others seek to institute a council of experts as the per¬ 
manent advisory instrument of monarchical politics, And in regard to 
their position in the state Sukra’s idea is definite and clear. “ If th e 
king fears their control”, says he, “they are good ministers”. It is in- 
‘co; leeivable to him that ' "there could be prosperity In'alerri fory where 
min*, rs are m. feared by the king”. 1 The amdtyas in constitutional 
theory are thus not mere “king’s men” like the ministers of England 
before the introduction of the Cabinet system. They must have an 
individuality and independence of character in order that they may 
control the whims and caprices of the monarch and systematically govern 
.he course of the rdjya. Nay, by the strength of their wisdom they are 
expected to “deliver a king who has gone astray”. 2 And the acid test 
d tlrii statesmanship is the “improvement of the state in extent, popu- 
lation, efficiency, revenue and administration”. 3 * 

Toe /r/;/-philosophers have not neglected to consider the other side 
of tiie shield. The contingency of an arbitrary Charles I, the Chow of 
the Mencian radicals in ancient China, the Vena of Hindu tradition, 
has not b en ignored either by Kautilya 01 by Sukra. Xtua evils_ of 
“personal government”, with their natural and necessary_r§uctions, 
have been discussed i: ail th e M slrcs* If the monarch follows his own 
will, say, against the ad - ,'ice of jajnav Ikya 5 * or of the Purdnas, he will 
tend to be the cause of miseries, says the Sukra-nUi.* He is likely to 
“get estran ! from the kingdom and alienated from his subjects”, 
in other wr rdv, to provoke a rev; lution. Indeed, he is no longe" a “legiti- 
mato” king, for by ignoring or defying the counsels of ministers he has 
made himself into a “thief in he form of a ruler”, an “exploiter of the 
people's wealth”, .. persecutor a tyrant. 7 hi aii respects, both nega 
tivv ant positively, the ministry is thus a constitutional check in tin 
Hit; .1 theory of monarchy. 

1 Ibid liiK;, 163—J64. 

(bid, lines 14—18; cf. KAinamtafca, iV, 44—45, 48— 50. 

‘ (bid. I ! ne 166. 

1 Kautilyn. fviuk 1, vli; Kflmam!aka, 

1 1,312. 

* l, lines 7—8. 

7 Ibid, lines 515—516. 
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The lim itations of the king as ruler are fully admitted in the. theory 
of the niii-sdstras. Kamandaka , 1 Manu , 2 and Sukra n are never tired 
of moralizing, like Elyot in his Gouvernour, as to die failings to which 
the monarch as much as all other human beings is naturally liable, 
especially because of his high position. Moreover, the restraints on hio 
authority implied in the conception of kingship as a public service and 
in that of the ministry as a body of overseers and controllers are the 
tv.o checks that the philosophers offer to the doctrine of the saptdmga. 

It has to be observed that both these restrictions are distinct from 
and in addi f ion to the moral and spiritual checks that are binding upon 
all men as men according to normal Hindu pedagogics. The king there¬ 
fore is not sacred. As a consequence Hindu thought does nol seem to 
have ever recognized any “divine right” of kings, just as Hindu history 
does not know of any theocratic state, except in the Khalsa of the 
latter-day Sikhs. 

This secular idea of monarchy is not however inconsistent with the 
conception of the ruler as a “god in human form ”. 4 The divine character 
of royalty is described in the Manu Samhitd and the Mahubhdrata and 
is stated also in the Sukra-niti. Royalty is indeed superhuman energy 
embodied in a human institution, exactly as every activity and ihm o> 
iaL, life is godly or divine in the mythological imagery oi Hindu 
heii'otheism. 

But the king is not “vicar oi God” as understood bymediaeva! western 
philosophers, imperial a? well as anti-imperial.® The divinity that he • s 
t he mo narch is the glory and importance of the functions that he has 
to^perform as svdmin. By analogizing he marks of afivarya, i. e. coyer 
eignty with the attributes and iakti of tire gods (or powers of natu>:) 
Sukra wants the people to understand nothing more than the fact that 
kingship^ consist; in protection person and property,® administration 
f, j justice, 11 'diffusion of culture and dhgrtna,' philanthropy aild charity , 1 
and !<'•■>- but not least, realization of ■.evtam&s.® 

I, 20, 37. 50 -57; IV, 40, 48; Xlll, 19; XIV, 1 

1 VII. 30—41; 45—53. 

"■ 1, line- 181, 163—185, 197-198, 243 - 244. 

* Manu VIi, 8; Mobil Van*. CLXXXV, 27-31; «V<ra, lines 141 43. 

* r :>r)yle, I, 147- 100: IP, 115, 117—123; Figgis’ Di tie Rig);; of Kings, pi>. 219—226. 

* i, lines 144. 151; 117; 145, 146; 149, 4&. 
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Not even the thinkers of Manu’s school by any means contemplate 
the “patristic” dogma of the state or the monarch as divine in a theo¬ 
logical sense. Their metaphor is meant oniy to bring to the forefront 
the supreme character of Bodin’s majesias as an abstract attribute in 
civil society. In order to appreciate Hindu political theory it is essential 
to remember tnis materialistic view of sovereignty ( aisvarya ) which, so 
far as Lur-Atnerica is concerned, is absolutely un-Christian or pre- 
Christian. i. e “modern” and Greek. 

In any event, the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty does not 
carry with it, according to nlti philosophers, the infallibility andJnvio- 
lability of the holder of me sceptre, the danda-dhara. Not any prince 
amFWery prince is “made out of the permanent elements” of the gods 
of fire, air, water, light, wealth and so forth. It is “only the. king who 
is virtuous that is a part of the gods”. How to know such a ruler? The 
marks of the r god in human form” are fully described in the KdTnandakl- 
ntt : , Sukra-niti, and the Manu-Samhitd. 1 He must practise self-restraint 
and be valorous and skilled in the use of arms and weapons. He must 
be well up in statecraft and diplomacy and must be able to crush the 
foes. He must be learned in the arts and sciences. And he must have 
long-period statesmanlike views. But “otherwise, i. e. if he happens 
to be the enemy of dharma ( Kultur or Platonic “virtue”) and oppressor 
of tiic people the king is a part of the demons”. Such notions are dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the creed of Augustine 4 that even Nero was ruler 
by divine right. 

One must not consequently look for a Gregory the Great in India 
to preach on the exemplary conduct of a “good subject’ like David who 
would not criticize he tyranny even of a Saul. The radical tendencies 
of the niti-sdsl'as are developed on postulates which are as the poles 
asunder to the axioms of the church fathers. In nlti thought the King 
can do wrong as any other mortal. The person, property and family 
cf the ruler are therefore not exempt from punishment (duild&X by the 
people, e. c. the fine of the Mami Samhitd. The bed-rock of Hindu 
political philosophy in the analysis of King .hip is accordingly furnished 
by the differentiation of the king as “a part of the gods” from the king 
as “u part of the demons” This is the basis of the distinction between 
“i A im e Kingghip” and its contrary, i. e. tyranny. In the. treatises 
• n mu Hi and nlti Kings' 1 ' 1 automatically ceases to be legitimate as it 


1 KSnwndaka, IV . 8; K kra ! lines 139—140, 167-1'", cf. Mam. VII, 2,0, 26, 27 —29. 
30—32, 33—34. 

t Augustine’s ?ily uf O. J. Book V, 19, 2t (Dock* transk, Vol, I, pp. 216, 219). 
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to promote justice ( dfiarmd ), and the drastic remedy suggested 
Is revolution and tyrannicide. 

Kautilya observes that prakriti-kopo hi sai va Hopcbhyo gariy&n , the 
wrath of the people is the supremest or most dangerous of .11 wraths. 
This is the Hindu counterpart of the Confucian proverb, “Of all who 
are to be feared, are not the people the chief?” In other words, the 
“fear of the people is the wisdom of the lord”. Like Mencius, 1 * the Rous¬ 
seau of ancient China, and Manegold of Lautenbach, the most radical 
anti-imperialist, of mediaeval Europe, Manu has described inno uncertain 
terms as to the form generally taken by this “wrath of the people”. 

‘‘The King j,vho through foolishness arbitrarily tyr annize s oyerhis own 
state is very scon deprived of his kingdom and liie together with his 
kith and kin. As the lives of living beings perish through torture of the 
body, so the lives of kings also are lost through torturing the Kingdom.” s 
Such a “torturer” or persecutor is known as “miner” or “destroyer” 
in thzMahdbharata. And according to its teachings he is to be executed 
(nihantavyah) by the people. 3 

It is thus not the Gregorian doctrine of non-resistance championed 
by Hobbes in the Leviathan or by his junior French contemporary 
Bossuet in the Politique that could have found an echo in Hindu political 
thought. The Stuarts of England and le grand monarque would have 
been thoroughly disappointed with the niti theory in regard to the status 
of the king. The right of resistance to the King’s “demonical”, i. e. 
autocratic and arbitrary (or “Satanic”, to employ Mohandas Karan i- 
chand Gandhi’s expression in 1921) rule is taken for granted, and flu 
doctrine of explusion of the tyrant one of the A.B.C.’s in Hindu polite 1 
Weltanschauung. The student of the niti-Sdstras is thus constantly renvn- 
ded of Languet’s (1518—1581) queries in the Vindicae contra Tyratv.os 4 
as to whether it is “lawful to resist a prince who 'iolates the laws of God 
and lays waste his church” and “whether one might resist a prince who 
oppresses and ruins the state and how far”. 5 And the conclusion that 
is advanced by the European advocate of tyrannicide is identical with 
that of the protagonists of. dharma. 

The tyrannos of the Western political theory is the “mere fellow” 

1 The Book f Mencius 'Logged transl.), Bk. 1, pt. 11, Ch. VIII, 2,3. Vide tiie author’s 
Democratic Background o f Chinese Culture" in the Scientific Monthly , Jamiruy, 1Q19. i. Dawson’ 
Ethics oj Confucius, 241—247. 

a Manu VII, 111, 112. 

3 Amistisana, Ch. LXI, 32--34. 

4 Dunuin Vol. II, 46—55. 

5 Chs. U, III. 
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X%^3$gtrr.ot a ‘ sovereign’’) of the Chinese Mencians md “the monarch who 
follows his own will”, 1 “a thief in the form of a ruler”, 1 “the enemy of 
virtue, morality and strength”, 1 etc. of the Hindu radicals. The Sukra- 
niti is quite at one with the Politics of Aristotle in its investigation of 
the “abuses” t which monarchy degenerates under “abnormal” con¬ 
ations. And neither Isidore of Seville under the influence probably of 
Stoic teachings nor John of Salisbury 2 in the Policraticus makes out 
a more pronounced antithesis between the king and the tyrant than 
doe; Manu or tfukra. 

The unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of resistance, i. e. of 
the rights of the praknt: as against the “demon” in human form is as 
-! ahifesi 'fiTSukra as ii\TV1ariu._ Quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
MhhWhdrata Sukra gives the verdict that the people should “desert the 
tyrant as the miner of the staie”. 3 The “alienation from the subjects” 4 
because .» “repression” leads ultimately to his ruin. 4 The “discontent” 
mav assume larger proportions and “destroy the monarch with his 
who! - family”. 6 The overthrow and execution of Vena and Nahusa, 
the tyrants of Hindu legends, are therefore justified as a matter of 
course. 0 Only, the $ukra-nili and the Manu Samhitd are not explicit 
ns to themethc ds of doing away vvith tyrants, if, for instance, as approv¬ 
ed n England by the author of the Policraticus, the “poisoning” of 
a Tiberius could be resorted to by the people. 7 

As a natural corollary, however, the right to “cashier kings for mis- 
i .induct” is in Sukra’s theory backed by the right to “elect” a ruler, 
'a lie jdace of me deposed tyrant the priest with the consent of the 
ministry should install one who belongs to his family and is qualified. 
This advice of the Hindu philosopher is of a piece with Menicus’ com¬ 
mendation of the conduct of the rebel minister I Yin,® and is organic¬ 
ally related to the general theory of popular sovereignty in Asian pol- 
Hicai philosophy. 

5 ukre-ni II, lin*. --8,515 —C i. —550. 

' \ !e { John rf Sail: ary), ?01 -225, 238; Carlyle Ill, 111,113, 137—140, 145; for a general 
account uf Isidore see Brehaut’s UncyclopiJ'sl of ihe Dari: A^e, hide:oj Seville. 


II, 8, I, ' 5 19—320; cf. li e effects of the mal-administration ?i jur ce iu Kamandak.i, XIV. 


5 IV ti, 49. 

• I, L15--I38. 


(• • • is’ Fiou; Gersntt, p. IV ■ C<» v ly!.'• i 145 
11,551,557 * 


5 Bo*J: VH, j ♦ * X/XI. Idc ‘the doctrine of resistance : n Ki:v.h» t»ioii;.,i 
li, pp. 43—40j. 


(Pot. Back, 
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Section 7. 



;l 


Taxes (Bali) as Wages and Prices. 


The right of the prakriti to revolt is essentially derived from the. 
conception of samaya or compact, and this again is integrally connected 
with the theory of ko§a or public finance. 

On election, according to the Mahdbhdrata, 1 the ruler makes a 
pratijnd, vow or oath that he will protect the people, and the people 
reciprocate by promising to help him with the “root of the army”/’ 
i. e. the “sinews of war” or les nerfs Ae la republique. Kingship is o 
very nature a public office, and the m ast ers of the king are the people 
who Tiave the., power of t he pu rse. From the standpoint of the soVer~ 
eign, then, as Sukra makes it clear, the revenues are but the wages 
for his labor, and from the standpoint of the people they are the prices 
offered for the service of protection. 3 

* axation, according to this theory, is the “cash nexus” binding 
the king and the people in the rdjya. It represents in reality the ma¬ 
terial basis or the contract between two parties who have an eye to the 
equalization between compensation and the benefit rendered. The 
ri ght t o levy a tax is dependent on the du i of rotating the peo£lc. 
Should, however, the taxes be ever so unjust in the realization dr In the 
disbursement, the ‘discontent of the people would destroy tbr- king 
with his whole family. * The right of resistance is a natural weapon 
of the people in Sukra’s theory of finance. Recourse is had to it as the 
inler ceases to discharge his functions according o the terms of the 
compact. 

For normal times, however, i. e. as long a: the neople are paying 
the piper and the piper is willing to play the tune died for, K;man- 
daka an.! other Hindu theorists have made provision for a consider ■' 'e 
amount of revenue. It is not a slight Theocritcan burden of taxation 
that the niti-idstras have in view, for the state conceived b> them is 
not a primitive polity with functions of an. idylli' character. Manifold 
arc the services, c.s we have seen, rendered by the state in H : ndu theory; 



be seen in Kumaraswa toy's “HinduTheories of Stan and Social Comp;, t“ in the Hindustan Rtvkv 
May-June, 1918. 


* Sukra, IV, it, 2P. 
•' Supra, p. HO 
Sukra IV, it, 49, 
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% ^revenues (bali, bhdga or kora) i. e. the prices or wages therefore 
fre necessarily varied and considerable. 1 

Manu 2 and Sukra 3 recommend a levy on almost every taxable 
resource of the people. Indirect taxes on commodities are to be paid by 
traders. No sale is to be left unassessed, from cattle and gold to fruits and 
flowers. Land of course contributes its quota. The right of preemption 
is also to be enforced. One day’s service per mensem and per fortnight 
the state is allowed, by Manu; 1 * * and Sukra® respectively, to exact from 
artists, craftsmen, menial workers and independent laborers. 

The only limit that the Manu Samhitd knows is the absolute limit 
furnished by the sound economic doctrine, “as far as the market will 
bear. - ’ it lays down the golden rule of realizing the maximum possible 
without inflicting the least annoyance. For the state that shears the 
sucep to the skin really kill's the goose that lays the egg. In Manu’s 
language, “excessive imposts” would lead but to the “destruction of 
one’s own roots.” 8 We arc told indeed that the levy is be alpdlpa, i. e. 
in small quantities. But the camouflage of these alleged negligible doses 
can iiot impose on anybody, for the theorist takes care to point out 
hat the people are to be.sucked dry in the manner in which “leeches, 
calves and bees” help themselves upon their food. 7 The process of 
steady and patient although slow and imperceptible drain is thus sug 
gested. Statesmen are in short to be guided by the principle analgous 
to the one veil known in the investors’ world, viz. that of “small rates” 
but “quick returns.” 


We find this hint of Manu’s fully elucidated in the Artl.a&d^tra. “Just 
as fruits are ga tiered from a garden,” says Kautilya, 8 “as often as they 
become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as it becomes ripe.” 
This principle of continuous levy might be indiscriminately observed in a 
sjj. . ..a)fa on. Hence U.esober advice that the collection of revenues or 
fruits must not be allowed, “while they are unripe,” for there is a danger 
lest their “source be injured” to the immense peril of the slate. In the 
Maiuiuhdrata' phraseology the rdf Ira must not be “over-milked.”® 


1 Supra, | p 172 -173, cj. Kku ndaka’s “eightfold” sources of public income (V, 78—79), 
it nil 1 Vt of appropriations (XI If, 31—32), 

Vi I, 127, 130, 131, 132. 

!i IV, ii. lines 212—258, 

4 VII, 138. 
s IV, ii, 241. 

3 VII, 139. 

7 VH, 129. 

8 Bk. V, h. ii. Jnd, Ant 1909, p. 264. 

9 Sdnti LXXXVb, 20-22. 
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fear of injuring the source or killing the goose, or “spoiling the 
market”, as economists would say, haunts likewise the financiers of the 
Sukra school. The cultivator is to pay the clues to the state but the 
state must take care that he “be not destroyed.” 1 Land revenue is to 
bt realized, as we read in the $ukra-niti, in the fashion of the “weaver 
of garlands” and not or that of the charcoal merchant. 2 The latter sets 
fire to the woods to make charcoal and thus destroys the whole property. 
But the weaver of garlands plucks from the trees only such flowers as 
are full blown and preserves the rest as well as the trees for future use 
Fortified with this much discretion the finance minister is to iest flic 
“faculty” or taxability of the people at every conceivable point. He is 
to “enjoy fruits everywhere” and “collect funds by hook or by crook.” ; 

No resource is then left untapped in Hindu fiscal thought, and “taxes, 
more taxes, still more taxes” appears to be the slogan popularized by 
the Kdmandaki-niti * But the theory of such a heavy assessment is re¬ 
deemed by the postulate that the people are normally in a position 
to bear the burden and maintain the “root of the army.” The philo¬ 
sophers of finance have therefore seen to it that the state promotes 
by all means the economic prosperity of its members. 5 

The Sabhd-parva of the Mahdbhdrata is explicit about the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture by the government to sucli an extent as to render 
ft independent of the monsoons. Kamandaka wants the state to patro¬ 
nize the commercial classes. The people’s interests are looked after in 
Sukra’s suggestion that if “new industries be undertaken or new lands 
brought under cultivation” no taxes are to be demanded until the new 
ventures “have realized profit twice the expenditure.” 6 Such remis¬ 
sions of taxes or suspensions of revenue for certain periods are however 
not to be permitted by Kautilya on doctrinaire grounds. 7 The diffi¬ 
culties in the improvement effected by the peasants are to he carefully 
considered in fixing the rate of remission. Likewise is the weaitii of the land 
sought to be augmented by protective duties, e. g ui foreign saiis and 
wines. 8 Kautilya would algo recommend legislation against “pro itec- 
ring.” 8 Consumers may thereby.be protected from ruinously high pro- 

1 IV, ii, 222. The cmnplete account of Sukra’s theory o\ pubK finance is *o be iounci in Po: 
Back , Vol. II, pp. Ill—12C 

2 IV, ii, 35—36, 223. 

3 IV, ii, 3, 259. 

4 V, 87. 

6 ibid IV, il, 3—6, 15—<6, 30; $ubhA, V, 76—79; K9 -’landaka. V, 80. 

6 IV, ii, 242—244. 

v Supra, p. 124, 

* Supra, pp. 124-125. 
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and a general level of moderate prices would encourage saving. 
But on the other hand Sukra does not want to b; unjust to the seller. 1 
The ' :cise on sales is not to be realized if the trader receives what it 
less than or just equal to the cost. 

Development of natiuna! resources being thus provided for in di¬ 
verse ways, the Hindu theory of taxation automatically finds its own 
safety-valve. Hiis principle of replenishment or recuperation is clearly 
siatcu by Sukra in the dictum that the “collector of taxes is to lie like 
the gardener who plucks flowers ,nd fruits after having duly nourished 
the trees with care.’ - - Kamandaka’s idea is similar. 

The financiers’ solicitude for the people’s material prosperity is 
brought out in bold relief by the special arrangements they seek to 
devise for “hard times” in state housekeeping. Emergency finance is 
treats'll by them as something distinct from normal finance. Fines, land 
revenues, excise, etc., must not be enliaced, says Sukra, 3 in normal 
tin cs. Nor should holy places, religious establishments or properties 
consecrated u 'he gods be assessed as sources of public income under 
peace conditions. Extraordinary duties and fines may be levied when 
the xate is preparing to maintain an army on war-footing. 4 While the 
community at large is to be drawn upon for war-finance by regular 
enhancements of the. rates, the pressure of the state is to be borne more 
distinctively by the rich. And the doctrine is laid down that loans are 
to b» floated by the government to which the wealthy classes should 
be Invi ed to com r ibute. iiie “public debt” is to be redeemed, however, 
with in crest when the national danger is over. 5 


S ction 8. 

Militarism and Machifjo/Hik (Sakti-Yotja). 

“A joy is it be killed in war,” says :iie Mah&bh&rtita* painless 
is the soldier’s death, and heaven is his goal.” The poets of the Great 
Epic were but continuing the tradition of the Vedas pervaded as they 
had been by su!'li-yoga, the spirit of pouvoir or Machtpolitik. For, no¬ 
thing short of a world-conquest was the ideal of Young India of the 
V'c period. "Mighty am I,” as the earliest Hindu political pliilos- 


* IV. , . 218. 

3 Ibid .!, 345—Xu; Kimandakt, V 84 
IV, ii, 17 -18. 
a IV, ii, 10 20. 

* IV II, 21—22. 

‘ Kai»a narva, Ill. 65 —59. 
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set the creed of life for man, “Superior by name, upon the earti., 
tquering am I, all-conquering, completely concurring every region.” 1 2 
tnus began the conception of war as ... “categorical imperative” in 
Hindu thought, which found its most complete expression k< the doc¬ 
trine of rvskdma karma preached by Krisna in the GitfiS And naturally 
the militaristic philosophy of the Gita was further popularized by works 
like the Agni Purdna 3 * 5 6 7 for mediaeval India, when we find that the Gita 
is virile enough to be cited even in 1911 by an English general in the 
introduction to Clausewitz’s German classic on War, 


Manu also is a champion of this Ksatriyaism (militarism) of the 
Hindus. But probably modern war-lords would recognize in the Indian 
Sukra their own kin. “Even Bralimanas (the most intellectual order 
of people), sa; s he. "should fight if there have been aggressions on 
women and on priests or if there has been a killing oi cows (which are 
held inviolable by Hindu religion).’"* According to the Sukra-nUi, the 
death of Ksatryias (warriors) in the bed is a sin. “The man who gels 
death with an unhurt body by excreting cough ;.nd biles and crying 
aloud is not a K?atriya.” s The military morality is categorically stated 
thus: “Death in .the home except, in the fight is not laudable. Cowar- 
dice is a miserable sin.”" And “the K§atriya who te treats with a bleed¬ 
ing body after sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled by mem- 
beis of the family deserves death.” Further, what is there to regret in 
the death of the brave man who is killed at the front? It >s a lessing 
in disguise, ror, ‘the man is purged and delivered of all sins and attains 
heaven : Nay, who would not invite -uch a death ? For, “the fairies 
of the other world vie with one other in re citing the warrior who : s 
killed in action in the hope that he be their husband. ’ 8 Nothing indeed 
could be moie tempting in view of the notion that "the rascal who lies 

froin a fi 8 ht to sav '^ Ids life is really dead though a'ivc ;..i: endures 
Uie sms of the whole people.” 0 

r he “sanction” inculcated here would be called Bushido in Japan. 
This seems to be a chip from the 1 ycurgan creed followed in the public 


1 Alt urva \ cda (Blrornffek* verson), XH, i, ft. 

2 * xth. j] (clang’s trard. in the S. B. E.), y, . 46, 47. Ui. 

' Ciu CCXXXil, l >2~ 50, iXM-lV, 8. 

1 IV, vii, 599 . 

5 IV vii, 60S—609. 

6 IV vii, 012—613. 614- 615. 

7 T V vii, 620—621. 

* IV vii, 622—623 

IV vii, 656—657. 
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w ..cks <>': Spart;-. Or, is it a spark from the Politics of Heinrich 
Treitschke, or from the British militarist Maude, according to whom 
“war is an indispensable necessity of human progress,” and in whose 
psychology, the slogan, “first in peace” carries with it as a necessary 

corollary, the motto “first in war”? 

l et us now look to the other side of the shield. The international 


jurists of the world and peace-propagandists of America had for some 
time previous to the World-War (1914—1918) been devising ways and 
means to render warfare more humane and less barbarous. On several 
occasions before the outbreak of the War resolutions were passed by the 
“Concert of Europe” at the Hague Conferences regarding the kind of 
arms and ammunitions to be avoided out of consideration for human 
suffering. But the Hindu thinkers of Manu’s school have handed down 
a tradition of chivalrous “ideals” probably as old as the sixth century 
B. C. The Manu Samhitd’S resolution reads thus in verse: 1 


“Let the soldier, good in battle, never guilefully conceal, 
(Wherewithal to smite the unwary) in his staff the treacherous 

steel; 

Let him scon. to barb his javelin — let the valiant never anoint 
With fell poison-juice his arrows, never put fire upon the point. 

In his car or on his w'ar-horse, should he chance his foe to meet, 
Let him smite not if he find him lighted down upon his feet. 

Let him spare one standing suppliant, with his closed hands raised 

on high, 

Spare him whom his long hair loosen’d blinds and hinders from to fly, 
Spare him if he sink exhausted; spare him if he for life crave: 
Sparc him crying out for mercy, ‘Take me for I am thy slave’. 
Still remembering Ids duty, never let the soldier smite 
Ore unarm’d, defenceless, mourning for one fallen in the flight; 
Never strike the sadly w'ounded — never let the brave attack 
One by sudden terror smitten, turning in base flight his back.” 

These sentiments and pious wishes may be useful even today. We 
notice once more that the mentality of Hindu political thinkers is quite 
of the same stuff as that of the modem Eur-Amcrican phrase-makers. 
Per the Orientals also knew how to lecture on making the world safe 
for “civilisation nd humanity.” 


1 Griffith’s rendering: Jtymn, VII, 90—93 cj. also Sukra, IV, Vll, lines 716—721. 
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The gospel, “Durch Nacht und Blut zum Licht”, i. c, the dharma 
of puissance or militarism is not intended exclusively for the so-called 
military (Ksatriya or Samurai) caste. In Hindu thought army service 
has always been held to be national, i. c. the duty of every order of 
citizens. Brahmanas (priests) can be soldiers according to the Mahabhd- 
rata, 1 as well as according to the lawbooks of Gautama 2 and Vasistha. - 
ihe Manu SamhitA also recommends recruitment from the priestly 
caste.- And, as noticed above, Sukra's opinion is quite clear. Baud- 
hayana is in favor of enlisting the VaiSya 5 (the so-called artisan and 
mercantile classes) They are eligible as soldiers in the Mahdbharata also. 6 

No distinction is likewise made in the Artha-tdstra between castes 
(or hereditary and personal occupations) in the matter of inducting 
Hoops for national defense. The regulating principle is nothing but 
«tne?s_c.-,- qualification. as,fighting, material. In Kautilya’s bool there 
is a discussion as to the relative bravery of the different castes. “My 
teacher says,” as we read, that “of the armies composed of Brahmanas, 
Kjatriyas, Vaisyas or Sudras (lower orders), that which is mentioned 
first on account of bravery is better to be enlisted than the one sub¬ 
sequently mentioned.” But to this Kautilya makes an objection on 
the ground, rather too idealistic for his usual commonsense attitude, 
that the Brahmanas might be won Over by prostration, because as 
priests they are likely to be sentimentally weak to those who are sub¬ 
missive. Hence the army of Ksatriyas trained in the art of wielding 
weapons is better, or the army of Vaisyas or Sudras having greater 
numerical strength.” 7 Thus while Kautilya does not mat. the calling 
of arms the exclusive preserve or monopoly of any section of the com- 
muni.y, he would exempt the Brahmanas, if at ail, on the sole ground 
of military incompetency. 

1 c tliCi, die theory of national service on the question of castes is 
explicitly stated in the gukra-nlii. According to this treatise caste is 
to pla\ no part in the consideration of a person’s qualifications for offi- 


1 Stnll, Ch. I. XXVIII, 34. 

3 VII, G. 

8 II, 22. 

1 X, 8!; Sukra, IV, vii. t 664—6C7. 

r> ’Mardhiya'ia, II, 2, 4, IB. 
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No officer in the army hierarchy from djutilca (general in com¬ 
mand of ten thousand troops) down to the gaulmika (head of thirty) 
and paitipdla (head of five or six) is to be selected fre t any privileged 
class, tribe or race. Only such persons as are well up in niti-idstras, in* 
the use of arms and a: munitions, the manipulation of battle arrays, 
and in the art of management and discipline, as are not too young but 
of middle age, as are biav-\ self-controlled, able-bodied, always mind¬ 
ful of their own duties, as are devoted to their superiors and hate their 
enemies should be made commanders and soldiers, no matter whether 
they are Sfidras, Ksatriyas, or Vaisyas or even descended from Mlecii- 
chhas (or unclean barbarians). 1 

But since the warrior caste is likely to specialize in valor, the Sukra- 
would give the preference to a Ksatriya, and failing him, to a 
Brahman '. 1 As a rule, it would not confer commission on the mercan¬ 
tile or agricultural classes, the Vaisyas, because their service is needed 
in other fields. They can not be spared from attending to the normal 
oconon.i • interests of the state. And as for the budras, they are usually 
r o he held incompetent or unfit to take the lead, because like the an¬ 
cient Greeks, the Hindu thinkers also postulated the existence of a 
class of “nat ral” slaves, 1 born only to serve. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, therefore, a oudra is not to he in command of troops. Rut even 
these convention, i arguments against Vaisyas and Stidras are over¬ 
ridden by the supreme consideration of valor. Since fighting is treated 
as “the duty of the four pure as well as of mixed castes”, 4 the comman¬ 
der rr ,y be selected from any caste, 5 for, after all, says Sukra finally, 
it is bravery that is to be looked for in a commander. The only per¬ 
ms against whom the theoretical injunction is absolute are the cowards, 
even though th y be Ksatriya by caste.® 

This principle of indifferentism to caste reg- • ;es Sukra’s thought 
not only h. regard to the officers and privates of the army but to every 
in mch of the publ - service. As usual, the Stidra is normally declared 
ineligible for a sect on the count: jf ministers and (he traditional pre- 
f e cnee is accorded to the Brahinana, failing him to the Ksatriya, and 
h’i.ing that, to the Vaifya. 7 But this stereotyped order of scK n for 

0, 276--2S5. Fa Sukra’s theoiy of castt society :..e Pos. Back, Vol. II, p; oO- 95. 

- .1. Wi5—SCO. 

J Menu VI If, 4I3-4M. 

; Siikra II, itfis 
' Ibid II, 807. 
r * !blt II, 

7 if. aw- m. 
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-'- ■ten prakritis or councillors is thrown overboard in the general dis 
cussion on the subject. We are told that only those who are versed in 
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policies and are men of good deeds, habits and attributes, and v ho are 
gentle in speech and old in age “should be made members of council 
irrespective of caste.’ - In making appointments to offices “one should 
not notice only the caste or race or only the family,” 2 though the “ac¬ 
cident of birth” is of course an important consideration. “Work, char¬ 
acter and merit, — these three arc to be respected — neither caste nor 
'amily.- Neither by caste nor by family can superiority be asserted.” 
1 1 <. importance of caste is relegated in the $ukro-ruii only to social 
functions, such as marriages and dinner parties. 4 


Further, among the six officers 2 to be appointed in each village as 
representatives of the Crown, it is interesting to observe that the chief 
executive may come even from the priestly caste, and that _ven the 
warrior caste ^can contribute men to the department of revenue.' 7 Thus 
according to Sukra, the Brahmana need not always have to pursue the 
religious avocation, nor the K?atriya always to be a soldier. In pol 
itical theory, therefore, caste (birth-affiliation) is not the supreme factor 
in an individual’s occupation or professional activity, as it has been 
alleged to be by the scholars in indology. 7 


Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the Hindu theory of social 
orders did not treat iho castes as water-tight compartments even in 
regard to marital relations. Inter-caste marriages were held valid by 
Kautilya, Manu, Yajnavalkya and Visnu. 8 Race-fusion or blood into • 


1 II, 333—33C. 

a II, 110. 

3 II, 111—112. 

4 II, 113. 

4 11, 242—245. 

• II, 862—803. 

7 \ rare exception is Hopk'ns. Vide his article in the J. A. O. S. 1889, p. 185. 

8 Kautilv: l.XIV; MMbii&raU ’ Aimidsa:ta-parva ,: Ivii, 17, 28. ivlii. 4 7 8; M.:nu, II! id 
•T-f 7j V:.?7.tu, XXIV, 1—4; u.'UcihSyana, [, viii. 2 -6, I, i:;, 3, 5; Yfljnavalkya I, 57. 01, 92, 
II, 125. these references arc boi rowed of Vanamah Vedanta tirlhas Bengali article in the p\ ( j s f 
(Calcutu) for VaiSikha, 1326 (Ap.il, 1919). 

Enough data are not available yet for an epmvnphic study of the car-.e system. But n ady 
A might U shown that the rajds of the ruling dynasties and of the gayas (republics) belonged 'er- 
rarely to the so-callet 1 Kp triya taste, as 1 of water-tight compartments would 

presume. Similarly generals an, officers of the an -,re cor,iribmcd I, the priestly, (,and 
Sddra classes / Mool • ji’s i.ocal, 59—62, MajumtU . MG 149.160.164,171 \Tl' ■' ‘ n iUfu v 

interpretation” Mind’i history with spt«.inl inference to the ethnic elements hr- ,.e niv.g .;teu 

if Sarkar’s CM new Religion, pp. 105-208 Melting-pot >f v h 4 >hatic 
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xture, both horizontal and vertical, was therefore accepted as a 
normal phenomenon of actual life in the legal investigations of those 
sociologists who interested themselves in the problems of inheritance, 
succession, and partition of property. 


tests ns weii as legends and inscriptions on the strength of which Rama Prasad Chanda maintains 
that Brahmans of the “outer countries” were “outlandic” in stock, and that BrAhmanias and non- 
BMhmapas are of common origin (The Indc-Aryan Races, 163, 107, 180, 182, 188—101, 194). 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Theory of Sovereignty in Hindis Political Philosophy. 

The state ( rdjya ) as an entity is grounded in the phenomenon of 
aimrya or svdmitva i. e. sovereignty. The theory of the state, there¬ 
fore, is fundamentally the philosophy of sovereignty. 

No matter whether it is exercised by the one or the few or the many, 
no matter whether it is vested in the long run in the legislature or the 
executive or the judiciary, no matter whether it is identical with the 
despotism of custom or the rule of positive law, no matter whether it 
manifests itself in and through a single organ as the primum mobile 
embracing all organized spheres or is exhibited simultaneously in several 
coexistent coordinate corporations of a pluralistic universe, and finally, 
no matter whether it is the monopoly of the bourgeoisie or of the 
proletariat, it is svdmitva that ushers into being the phenomena called 
politics in social existence. In political speculation the contra! problem 
obviously is. the analysis of this great sakti (force) that constitutes the 
core o: “political” relations, i. e. the elan of samQha life. 

“What is sovereignly?” is then the moot question to be attacked by 
all political philosophers. Let us proceed to examine how the problem 
was grasped by the stnrili and niti theorists of India. It is to be remem¬ 
bered, however, that we are here concerned with the thought which 
prevailed in the world ages before the ideas discussed in Mer riant's 
History oj the Theory of Sovereignly since Rousseau, Scherget 's Evolution 
of Modern Liberty, Michel’s L'Idee del’Elat, Barker’s Political Though, 
in England from Spencer to the Present Day, Joseph-Barth&emy’s Role 
du pouvoir cxecutif dans les ripubliques modernes or Probleme d ' la com¬ 
petence dans la democratic, and Laski’s Studies in the Problem of Sovereign!'), 

Section 1. 

The Theory of the State. 

a) The Doctrine of MJ'sya-nydya 
(The Logic of the Fish) 

At the back of political thinking in India there was the proces, of 
dichotomy at work. Hindu thinkers tried to understand the state by 

Sarkaj > Political Institutio n. 
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ferentiafing i: from the non-state. Then method was logical as well 
; s historical. That is, in the first place, they tried to investigate in what 
particulars the state analytically differs from the non-state; and in flic 
second place, they tried to picture to themselves as to how the pre- 
s .ital condition developed into the statal, i. e. how the state grew out 
of the nor.-state. The chief solution of both these problems they found 
in the'doctrine of mdjsya-nydya or the logic of the fish. 

What, now, is the non-state according to Hindus? The same ques¬ 
tion .as asked by the philosophers of Europe thus: “What is the state 
of nature?” And the Hindu answer was identical with the European. 

According to Hooker (1554— 1600) in the Ecclesiastical Polity the 
state of nature is a state of strife. The Leviathan of Hobbes (1588—1670) 
declares similarly that the state of nature is a state of war and of no 
eights. In Spinoza’s (1632—77) opinion also, in the Tradatus Theo- 
logico Polilicus, the state of nature is a state of war and a state of the 
right of might. The non-state is thus conceived to be a war of “all 
against all”, an “anarchy of birds and beasts”, or a regime of vultures 
and harpies as John Stuart Mill would have remarked. 

li is interesting to observe tiiat in China also the state of nature 
v/as analyzed by Moh-Ti (c 500—420 B. C.) in almost self-same terms. 
In the non-state, as Su Hu explains it in The Development o) Logic in 
Ardent China, ‘each man has his ov i notion of right. Therefore one 
mat: lias on? notion of right, two men have two notions of right, and 
ten men have ten notions of right. The more men there are, the more 
conceptions of right will then he. Consequently each man approves his 
own notion of right and denounces cvei y other man’s. So they denounce 


one another’. 

' This Hobbe ian “law of beasts and birds” or ike Naha prozess of 
- i'linpk/wi.’z is the logic (nvdya) of the ?.>h (maisya) in India. Should 
there he no rule, to wield punishment on earth says the MahdbhCraU ' 

(c B. C. 600—A. C. 200), “the strong would devour the weak like fishes 
in water. It is elated that in days of yore people were mined through 
sovcreignlessness, devouring one another like the stronger fishes preying , 
upon tlit feebler”. I the Matin Samhitd i likewise we are told that 
“the -strong would devour the weak like fishes” if there be a virtual 
reversion to tli- non-hate (if, for example, the king is not vigilant in 


—r -.LXVil, 11—12. Tic hi-.jiy of Ills theory us mJI*ya-ny4ya m 

1-.urop«ansocloiujtyffum Heradcitus to Oumplowlcisie clcarlj teed! * article oil “The 

> . of i>tH . uci.'u g:oii| $’• in the Jvv::-! o 1 i. : i ■: Da topmeni (Ap 1919) "P o'J ' —100. 

l->r Pioiacorat' con- -p-ion o! no or Sn of the S t- a-'tsr pnmt-vai chaos vine < 5 a -er’s Pin*. p. 130. 
■* VII, 20. 
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w out punishments to tho.->e that should be punished). The Rdmdy- 
dna 1 also describe' the non-state region as one in which “people ever 
devour one another like fishes”. And a few details about the conditions 
in this non-state are furnished in the Matsya-Purdy.a.' 2 - “The child, the 
old, the sick, the ascetic, the priest, the woman and the widow wi old 
be preyed upon”, as we read, “according to the logic of the fish” (should 
danda or punishment fail to be operative at the proper time). 

The idea of the fish-like struggle for existence or self-assertion was 
thus a generally accepted notion in the “floating literature” of Hindu¬ 
stan.' It found an important place in the exclusively political treatises 
also. It was exploited as early as the latter half of the fourth century 
B. C. by .\autilya, one of the first, as we have seen, among the historical 
names in political science, According to him in the Artha-Suslra 3 tin. 
logic of the fish prevails while the stale is unformed. “In the lisente 
of tiie wieldcr of punishment the powerful swallows the powerless’’. 
Am Kamandaka also, who several centuries later generally follows 
KautHya, writes in his Ntti-sdra 4 (Digest of Politics) that in the absent c 
of punishment (danda), the destructive or ruinous log i of the fish open 


ies through mutual animosities of the people and leads to tile disrup¬ 


tion of the world. 


Nor v as the doctrine confined within the circle of academicians and 
theorizers. We find it prevalent even among diplomatists and practical 
statesmen, e. g. of the ninth century, in the declarations of the Bengali 
emperor Dliarmupala 6 we arc informed that his illustrious dynasty owed 
its origin to an “election - ’ by the people. We are told further that il 
was "in order to escape from the logic of the fish”, . e. in order to escape 
irom being absorbed into another kingdom, or to avoid being swallowed 
'.ke a fish that the people of Bengal “made his father Gopala accept 
the sovereignty”. The mediaeval i lindu monarch was here using almost 
ttic same metaphor as has been employed in the nineteenth century by 
Mill in bis essay on Liberty when lie explains how “in orcu i to prevent 
the weaker members of ne community from being preyeti upon by 
innumerable 'vultures it wasweedful that there should he an an mat of 
prey stronger than the rest, commissioned to keep them down”. 

This theory of the non-state or the date of nature has had important 
bearings on other doctiines of Hindu political philosophy, p, die 


' Ayodhyd-Kfrrutu, LX V .'3. 3i. 
CCXXV, 9. 

I, 4. 

4 I!, 10. 

Danerji, Vol. \, pp. <47- 149 
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present we have only to note that in India political speculation was not 


divorced from the genera! intellectual currents in the sc iety. The 
political philosophers kept themselves abreast of the contempoiary 
thought in other branches of inquiry. The logical apparatus and dia¬ 
lectical machinery used in political discussions were familiar instruments 

in the cultural milieu of the scientific world. 

Mutsya-nydya, for instance, is an expressive technical term in India s 
k'/al phraseology. In Raghu-natha’s (fifteenth century) Laukika-Nydya- 
Samgraha 1 * (Compilation of Popular Legal Maxims) we find the “logic 
0 f the fish” coupled with the “logic of the monsters”. The logic of the 
monsters is known as Sundopasunda Nydyn. Sunda and Upasunda are 
two monster-brothers, like Pyrochles and Cymochles in Spenser’s Faerie 
Qaeene. They are said to have quarrelied over the nymph Tilottama and 

destroyed each other in the contest. Thuswhen two contradictory facts are 
equally strong, they neutralize each other. But when they are of unequal 
strength, i. e. when the one car overpower the other, there is generated a 
field for the operation of the logic of the fish and the survival of the fittci. 

The logic of the fish arises, as Raghu-natha explains it, under a double 
set of conditions. First, there must have to be a conflict between a 
powerful and a comparatively powerless unit. And secondly, the lattei 
must have been crushed and obliterated by the former. It is frequently 
"ferred to says he, in the Itihdsas (treatises on history) and the Purdnas, 
and he quotes the following passage from Vasi*tha: 3 4 “By this time that 
Rasa' la region had become extremely sovereignless, i. e. an anarchic 
non state, characterized by the ignoble logic of the fish.” Vasigtha’s 
verse is elucidated by Raghu-natha with the gloss that “strong fishes 
,i gan to make an end of the weaker ones”. 

'S he non-state is then a state of anarchy, one in which the tyranny 
of robbers” has full play, “justice is non-existent”, and the “people prey 
upon one another”. It is “the greatest evil”. 3 “Enjoyment of wealth 
and wives is impossible” under it.* Only the robber is then happy. 
Even his happiness is precarious, because “the one is deprived of his 
loci by two, the two are robbed of theirs by several combined”. 5 6 ,“A 
free nan is made a slave and women are raped .° 


1 K .;hori Lai Sarkar’s Rules of la! :> pretation in Hindu Law , Lecture l. 

:: * C d in Mailra’s G'luda-Ukha-m&lb (Inscriptions of the Bengali Imperial Dynasty) in Bengali, 

p. 19. 

' Mahd Sdnti, LXVI1, 1—3. 

4 Ibid, Ibid, LXVII, 12. 

* iild, Ibid, LXVII, 14. 

6 Ibid ; Ibid, LXVII, i r >. 
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psychology of men in the state of nature is brought out in the 
on Santi (Peace) of the Malidbhdrata according to the following 
causal nexus: “Then foolishness or stupidity (mo ha) 1 seized their minds. 
Their intelligence being thus eclipsed, the sense of justice (dliarma) was 
lost. Cupidity or temptation ( loblia ) overpowered them next. Thus 
arose the desire (kdma) for possessing things not yet possessed. And this 
led to their being subjugated by an affection (r&ga) under which they 
began to ignore the distinction between what should and what should 
not be done. 2 Consequently there appeared sexual license, libertinism 
in speech and diet, and indifference to morals. When such a revolution * 
set in among men, Brahman (the idea of Godhead) disappeared, and 
with it, law (dliarma)”. 

it is thus with the negation of jnorals and manners, the nullification 
property, the very antithesis of law and justic e that. the non-state 
is identified. And this appears to have been the fundamental position 
of Hindu theorists on the state. From this negative analysis it lequires 
but a logical “conversion” according to the law of “contraries” to estab¬ 
lish positively the philosophy of the state. To this we shall now address 
ourselves. 


(£[ 


b) The Doctrine of Danda 
(Punishment , Coercion, Sanction). 

Two “inseparable accidents” of the Hindu theory of the state are, 
first, the doctrine of mamatva (“mine”-ness) or svalva (suum), i. e. “one’s 
own ness, proprium, Eigentnm or property, and secondly, the doctrine 
of dliarma ('. e. law, justice and duty). And behind them both lies ihe 
doctrine of danda (punishment, restraint, or sanction). Herein is to bi 
sought the nucleus of ihe whole philosophy of sovereignty. 

A state is a state, argue Hindu philosophers, because it can coerce, 
restrain, compel. Eliminate control or the coercive element form social 
(sarfiCiha) life, and the state as an entity vanishes. Danda : s ubevhaupt 
Tie very essence of statal relations. No danda , no state. A l v • . -less, 
i. e. sanctionlcss state is a contradiction in terms. 

We have noticed above that the absence of tUfiida is tantamount to 
ni iisya-nydya or the state of nature. It is ch ar also that property and 
dharma do not exist in that ram-state. These entities can have their 
roots only in the state. TheIffeory thus consists of two formulae: 

1 dinli, !.IX, 15. 

2 Ibid. L1X, 18—19. 

a Ibiu, L.IX, 20—21. 
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I. No danda, no st ates 

II. (a) No state, no dharma, and 
(b) "No state, no property . 

What, then, is the rationale of this donda ? 5 What is it that makes 
coercion the ine qua non of the state? Why is it that the very idea of 
government should imply a restraint, a check, a control, a sanction? 
In Hindu political philosophy the answer to these questions is to be 
found in the “original nature of man”. 

The phenomena of government are founded on the data of human 
psychology. And in regard to them the genera! trend of thought all the 
world over stems to have been the same. In ancient China Hsun Tze 
(D. C. 305—235?) strongly condemned the doctrine o c Mencius (B. C. 
373—289) who had postulated the “original goodness” of human nature. 
For, according to his counter-theory (Book XXIII) 1 “man is by nature 
wicked, his goodness is the result of nurture”. “A curved twig”, to cite 
again from Su Hu’s unpublished thesis (IV, iii), needs straightening 
a.id heating and bending in order to become straight.** And man ho 
is by m ture wicked needs teaching and discipline in order to be right 
and requires the inflm icc of Li and Yi ( Sittlichkeit ) in order to be good. 
The ancient rulers understood the native viciousness of man,** and 
■ v eiore created morals, laws and institutions in order that human 
inr<.;;.cts and impulses might be disciplined and transformed”. 

LH us now turn to the western world. Seneca, the Stoic philosopher 
of tie first century A. C., ‘looked upon the institutions of society as 
bring tire results of vice, of the Corruption of .human native. They are 
convei.'.iohal institutions made necessary by the actual defects of human 
nature”. The philosophical “anarchists” of modern times will not 
accept this doctrine. Men inde had known a previous period of inno¬ 
cence; but after a r : - ie, according to f is Roman thinker, they became 
avarWous. “Avarice rent the first happy society asunder, it resulted 
that even those who were made wealthy became poor, for desiring to 
P sses things for their own, they ceased to posn s? ill things. The rulers 
■ re dissatisfied with their paternal rule; the lust of authority seized 
upon them.” 8 

! his doctrine of human depra ity and the natural wickedness of 

was entertain'. ! by the Chur- ' Fathers also. St Irenaeus (second 

In r< j; to la st-e the su • •«*« on the psychological premises of Hindu Politics” -a the 
Pus . Back, Vi/i. II, pp. 3i —,34. 

2 Carlv! \ Vul. I, p. 24. In A is tic'? I. nguage, “men a easily spoiled, and noi *vei> one can 
In 1 ' prosperity" (cf. Dunning / 0 1 J, y9). 
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ta# A. C) in discussing the causes which have made govern.ne 
ssary holds the view thaf - ‘inen departed from God and hated their 
fellow men, and fell into confussion and disorder of every kind; and so 
God set men over each other imposing the fear of man upon man, and 
subjecting men to the authority of men, that by this means they might 
be compelled to some measure ot righteousness and just dealing”. 1 

The idea that “me institution of government was made necessary 
by sin and is a divinely appointed remedy for sin” was continued and 
developed by St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great. It was “emphat 
icaliy restated by the ecclesiastical and political writers” of the period 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and iound a champion in Pope 
Hild brand, Gregory VII (1073—1085)’. 2 

The verdict ot Hindu thinkers on the nature of nia is identical. 
According to Kamandai.a, 3 men are by nature subject, to passions and 
are - covetous of one anbthers’ wealth and wives. “Rar e ”, s ays Aiunu, 1 
“is_ihe' tnan pure or sinless” (by nature). Diirlabho hi suchirtiarah. The 
soy er ones tend to usurp the places of the higher. People are prone to 
interfering with the rignts of others 5 and violating morals'andmarihets. 

tfot that there was no Saturnian golden age of "pristine purify aid 
bliss. For. says the Mahubii&rata 7 anticipating by over a millennium 
the dogmas of Father : actantius and others, “at first there was neither 
state nor ruler, neither punishment nor anybody to exercise u The 
people used to protect one {mother through innate righteousness (dhono) 
and sense of justice”. But, as among Stoics and Canonists, the “fatt” 
of mankind is accounted for by Hindus also on the basis of a postulate 
of sin, loss or true religion, moha, stupidity, and what not. 

On the whole, therefore, it i:: not a roseate Romantic*'conception of 
human tendencies nd instincts thai the Mahdbhdrata offers. Tire dic¬ 
tum “spare the rod, and spoil the ch Id”, proverbial in western peda¬ 
gogics, might be dittj the Hindu thinkers. For, as we read in the 
Book on Sdnti, by nature “met tend to overthrow 8 one another. Left 
to itself the “whole world would be in a mess” like a devil’s workshop. 
-\s a rule, men are used to behaving like “the creatines® that cannot 



1 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 120. 

* mi. Vol. II, 140—140, Vol. Ill, 97, 105, 187. 

3 H, 42 

4 VII, 2?. 

5 Menu VII, 21. 

* Ibid, VII, 24. 

* i'dnlt UX 14. 

1 Ibid LXVIII, 8 

* Ibid, LXVIII, 10-12. 
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the mcon do not shine”, or lii 
rds in places safe from molestation 
where they can fly at each other’s throats in a suicidal strife”. 

Men. we are told, normally acknowledge only one right and that 
is the righc of might. Those who do not part with their property for 
the asking run the risk of being killed. 1 Wives, children and food of 
the weak are liable to be seized perforce by the strong. “Murder, con¬ 
finement and persecution constitute the eternal lot of the propertied 
classes”. 2 The very phrase, ‘Tin's is mine’ ( Mamcdam ), may be lost 
from the vocabulary, and mamatva or property become extinct”, — an 
ideal which is being anxiously sought for in the contemporary Utopia 
of Soviet Russia. 

The natural tendency of human relations, 3 again, according to the 
Makabharata, is toward sexual promiscuity ( yonido$a ). The formation 
of marriage alliances or of stable societies is not instinctively prompted 
to man as he is . And if possible, he would shirk even agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and other means of livelihood, preferring a state of slothful ease 
and “primrose path of dalliance”. 

Such is the man natural, or man as nature made him, in the political 
anthropology of the Mahdbh&rata. This state of license is the furthest 
removed not only from a Wordsworthian “Nature’s holy plan” but also 
Iron) the picture of original man governed by a law of “reason” as exhib¬ 
ited in Locke's treatises on Civil Government. Nor is it anything but 
antipodal to the Rousseauesque faith in man’s natural impulses and 
idealization of the “human heart by which we live”. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of postulating with the writer of the Emile,that “all things are good 
as their Author made them, but everything degenerates in the hands 
•T man”, or finding “reason to complain what man has made of man”, 

(the Hindu students of political theory set a high premium on the insti¬ 
tutions and conve itions that make up the artificial thing, called civil¬ 
ization. In fact it is to “educate” man out of the deplorable mire of 
primitive 1,cense and beastly freedom that government has been in¬ 
stituted, say they. The state is designed to correct human vices or 
restrain them and open out the avenues to a fullei and higher life. And 
all this is possible only because of danda. 

In all discussions of political theory, therefore, the doctrine of danda 
occupies a foremost place. Some writers have even called their treatises 
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‘fishes in shallow waters”, or “bi 


1 Ibid. LXVIIi, 14. 
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__ litics and statecraft Danda-nVi (Laws of Sanction, or Science of 
'anda). In the Manu Samhitd, at any rate, no other category is calcul¬ 
ated to command reater attention. For, is not danda “divine, God’s 
own son, the protector of all beings, and as powerful as law itself?” 1 
Indeed, it keeps all created beings to their respective duties ( sva-dharma) 
the “virtues” of Plato or the “functions” of Bradley and other nec- 
Hegelians, and makes them cooperate to the enjoyment ( bhoga ) or happi¬ 
ness of mankind. 2 Nay, it is in reality “the king, the male (compared 
with which all other things are female), the manager of affairs, the 
ruler, the surety for the four orders pursuing their own duties in life”. 3 
Further, it governs, protects, watches; and, last but not least, is identical 
with law. 4 To crown all, the whole world is rectified by danda 6 and 
even the gods and demigods are subject to its authority. 6 

Danda, as interpreted by Manu, is obviously the very principle of 
omnipotence, comparable to the majestas of Bociin or the summa potestas 
of Grotius. It is the abstraction of that power whose concrete embodi 
inent is aisvarya, svdmitva or sovereignty in a state, which is explained 
by Figgis as the real “divine right” of kings. It is absolute, with juris¬ 
diction over all, uncontrolled by any entity. 

A ruler in office personifies this danda. but the ruler as a person is 
s ubjectto jt _aa-£V£JXother i ndividuaL ia, Heiice the inevitable dilemma 
of kingship in the Hindu theory of the state. It is by wielding this ter ¬ 
rible weapon that the king is to preside over and regulate the state. 
He is file darida-dliara i. e. holder or bearer of the instrument of sov¬ 
ereignty, but he Is himself liable to be scorched by it, may be one of 
its first victims for he is not “infallible”. 

h- Hindu political thought, therefore, danda is-a two-handed engine 
and cuts both ways. On the one hand, it is a terror to the people and 
is a corrective of social abuses. It is a moralizer, purifier, and civilizin ' 
agent. As Kamandaka 7 observes, it is by the administration of danda 
that the state can be saved from a reversion to the logic of the fish and 
* annihilation, as vr >1 as the people set right. It is through fear 
punishment, according’to the Sukra-niti , 8 that , -eople become "vi - 
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' Ma.iu, VII, 14. 

2 Ibid, VII, 15; cf. Can ’s Philosophy of BenedeUo Croce pp. 127 etc.; Eesanquet’s Some Sus- 
itstions in Ethics, pp.43- 44, 64—55; Pos. Back, Vol. II, p. 28, 

8 Ibid, VII, 17. 

4 Ibid, VI (, 13. 

6 Ibid. VII, 22. 

6 Ibid, VII, 23. 

’ll, 40- - 42 . 
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'.apis’' and refrain from coirmiitting aggression or indulging in untrut! 

anda is efficacious, moreover, in causing the cruel to become mild, 
flie wicked to give up wickedness, and lie garrulous to beware of lo¬ 
quacity It can subdue even beasts, and of course it frightens the thieves 
and terrifies the enemies into submission as tributaries, demoralizing 
all those that are wayward. Nay, it is good also for preceptors and can 
bring them to their senses, should they happen to be addicted to an extra 
dose of vanity or unmindful of their own avocations. 1 Finally, it is 
the foundation of civic life, being the “great stay of all virtues”; and 
a!! the “methods and means of statecraft” would be fruitless without 
a judicious exercise of danda. 2 Its uses as a beneficent agency in social 
life are, therefore, unequivocally recommended by Sukra, 3 4 


But, cn the other hand, danda is also a most potent instrument of 
danger to the ruH.' himself, to the powers that be. For, “unweary lies 
the head that wears the crown”, in more sense than one. Tli 1 mal-admin- 
istration of danda, says Kahiandaka,'- leads to the fall of the ruler. 
If the ruler is wise enough to .manipulate it carefully, as Mann obser¬ 
ves, 5 it <s surely conducive to the greatest good of the people. But what 
is t ic guarantee that the holder of the weapon would not bungle with 
it and handle it thoughtlessly or arbitrarily? Should that be rhe case, 
tiie danda would lead to the ruin of the date. And would the office¬ 
bearer, file king, got scot-free? By no means. Manu is an advocate of 
regicide. He does not hestitafe to declare licit danda would suite Lite 
king who deviates from his duty, 6 from his “station in life”. It would 
ite us i .datives too together with his castles, territories and pos¬ 
sessions. The common v eal depends, therefore, on the proper exercise 
</ Hie sitmma poled as, the aisvarva. 

I)anda thus carries with it i>.- ovv nemesis, aud we arc at once re¬ 
minded of Mill who c ys in his Liberty that “as the king of the vultures 
•m j j ; ... n„ less bent upon preying on the flock than any of the minor 
harpi 's it was indispensable to be in a perpetual attitude of dc^ke 
ngaiitet ins beak and claws”. It is a like bulwark of people’s righram 
c unst a,e ruler that is furnished by the Hindu doctrine of danda, in 
far a . efficaev is attributed to the careful handi ng Oi it. In the first 


1 .1, l ; nc* 90—100. 

- !' i, lines 101--102. 

b IV, i, line OS. 

4 If, 

'• VI1, i9. 

« Vi F, 26- 2< 
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would not allow any ill-disciplined man 1 to be the admin¬ 
istrator of the danda. In the second place, the “greatest amount 
of wisdom", e. g. that accruing from 1 he “help of councillors and 
others” 2 is held to be the essential pre-condition for the handling of 
this instrument. And here is available the logical check on the poss.ble 
absolutism of the danda-dhara in the Hindu theory of sovereignty. 

by the doctrine of danda, then, the slate is conceived as a pedagogic 
institution or moral laboratory, so to speak, not necessarily a Lycurgan 
bar*ack. of course. It is ,.n organization in and through winch men’s., 
datura! vices are purged, and it thereby becomes an effective means 
ft- • iie general uplifting of mankind. Hindu theorists therefore con 
sidcf f he state to oe an institution “necessary” to the human race if _ 
ri is not to grov ,' in the con diti on of oulf^ va~nvSvd^uhd bv th e law of 
^pTs. jVIan, if he to be man, cann ot do witho ut . o 

He inust have a state, and mu t submit to sanction, cowcioi and 
'umishm art, — in a word, to danda. 




JV 


Section 2. 

Tlie theory of Property, Law, and Social Order. 

a) The Doctrine of Maniaiva ( Property ). 

According to the Mahdbhdrata, Mariu Samhitd, Sukrinnlti and . ther 
tents of Hindu political theory, government is by nature coercive b - 
cause man is by nature vicious. The state can thus be born only v mm’ 
through danda, i. punishment or sanction, it is out of a -'.ndi on 
of tl; “l°gic of the fish” (mdtsya-nydya) or the Hobbes,an and Si ioozi n- 
„state of nature”, that danda 3 brings into existence a well reguia 
civil society called Hie state. In Aristotelian terminology danda would 
be the “efficient cause” of the state. 

What, now, are the marks of the state? How does ii declare its ex¬ 
istence? What are its functions? In what manner does it make itself 
felt among the people? in Hindu the ry the stare, as soon as ii crys¬ 
tallize; itself into shape, conjures gJWnine >, -ness, Eigen t u m , 

proprium) or svaiva (s. uni] Q. property* and ifnarma (law, justice aivi 
duty) o-T of primitive chaos c~ socioplasmic anarchy. Both, "u'se in¬ 
stitutions are creak its of the state. The state functions itself by gp *p_ 


Ml, 2ts. 

Vlt, 30. 

Mnnii. VII, 20; Kautilya, 1, tv 
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ting them, and people recognize it in its activities fostering their 
nurture. Mamalva and dharma are therefore two fundamental categories 
in the political speculation of the Hindus. 

Property does not exist in the non-state 1 ( m&tsya-nydya ) i. e. in 

he condition of men left to the pursuit of their “own sweet will”, 
in the non-state, of course, men car possess or enjoy, but they do not 
,: ov»n”. Property, however, is not mere bhoga i. e. enjoying or posses¬ 
sing, its essence consists in mamalva or svatva i. e. ownership. 2 It is 
“one’s own”-ness that underlies the “magic of property”. To be able 
to say mamedam 3 (This is mine) about something constitutes the very 
soul of owning or appropriation. 

This proprietary consciousness is created in men for th e firs t time 
by the state through its sanction, the dancicL For iTenjoins 4 that ve¬ 
hicles, apparel, ornaments, and jewels must be “enjoyed by those to 
whom they belong”, and that one’s wife, children, and — food “must not 
be encroached upon by others.” Ar.d it is only through bhaya 5 or fear 
of the state that the people observe these injunctions, and the sanc¬ 
tity of property is kept entire. 

A distinction is here brought out between mere bhvga and mamalva 
as the basis of the difference between the non-state and the state. In 
Europe the identical discrimination has been made by Rousseau in 
his Social Contract. “In the state of nature,” says he, “there is but pos- 
session which is only the effect of the force or right of the first occu¬ 
pant’ ; whereas “owmership which is founded only upon a positive title ’ 
is an incident of “civil society”. 

operty ( bhoga plus mamalva), the 1 , is a differentium between the 
n .restate and the slate. And juridically speaking, the property taken 
cognizance of by the state is laukika i. e. worldly, material, or secular, 
ss the Mitdk$ar&, the Sarasvatl-viidsa, and other law-books® make it 
dear. Tnus considered, it is necessarily also a differentium between the 
state and the extra-state, e. g. a Sukhavati, 7 the transcendental l and 
of Bliss in Buddhist metaphysical lore. For, in that super-sensual region 
“beings are not born with any idea of property even with regard to their 

1 Miilui, dtinil, LXV11, 12-14. 

“ Ibid, LXV11I, 19. 

, mid, LX VI11, 15. 

4 Ibid, LXVI1I, 16. 

* Ibid, LXV III, 8. 

r> Cited in Jolly’s Red 1 p. 91: Svaivaw lankikam (das Eigentum 1st wcltlich ); ^urasvaUvUas 
“gc. v idle id it am we i teste n in dieter Richiur." " in dem es die Entskhung des Eigcniums mis rein 
y'eltlichen Mien betoni *\ 

7 Buddhist MaMvuya Texts, Part II, pp. 13, 43, 55. 
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ady.” Besides, according to the Gltd, property is not to be aqnire 
icetics and monks who desire to live, like the Senecan “wise man 
or the Catholic Capuchin, an extra-statal or super-political life, in which, 
as the proverb goes, man is either a beast or a god. 

We are not concerned here, however, with property, laukika as it is. 
in its bearings as a legal institution. The Hindu analysis of the distinc¬ 
tion between real and personal property or discussion of the rigot to 
use, destroy, transfer, bequeath and sell each species of property, need 
not tneiefoie detain us. We are interested for the present in the concept 
of property as a political category only, i. e. as influencing the theory 
of the state. But it may be remarked, in passing, that it is the state 
backed by danda that gives validity to the “seven modes” 1 of acquiring 
property and to its “three titles” 2 3 4 5 as well as to other legal incidents.* 
Nor does it fall within our scope to discuss the concept of property 



as an economic entity. Obviously, of course, the property generated 


bv the state is Aristotelian in its exclusiveness, as the phrase niamcdcuti 
signifies It does not contemplate the communism of Plato or of More. 

\ field, says Munu,' “belongs to him who cleared away the forests, 
and a deer to him who first wounded it”. This is individualistic tenure 
and jurisdiction in their primitive form. 6 7 But no matter whether held 
in common or private, it is pertinent to observe that the sacredness 
property can be established only by the state through its danda. 

Two miraculous changes are effected In social life, once private pro¬ 
perty is thus ushered into existence. First, people can sleep at night 
without anxiety “with doors open.”* And secondly, women decked 
with ornaments may walk without fear though “unattended by men”’ 
This sense of security as regards property is therefore the first great 
achievement in the humanization of Caliban. This is the first item in 
the civilizing of man by danda out of the rndtsya-nydyu or “law of beasts 
and birds”. 

b) The Doctrine of Dharma. 


(Law, Justice, and Duty). 

Property is the first acquisition of man through the state. His second 
acquisition is dharma. The doctrine of dharma is like the doctrine of 


1 Mann, X, ! J5. 

* Vasishtha, XVi, 10. 

3 Jolly, 90—92. 

4 IX, 44. 

5 Lctourneau’s Property: its Origin and Development, p. «'2. 

8 Mahti, Sdnti, LXVIII, 30. 

7 ibid, LXVIIl, 32. 
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ritva an essential factor in the theory of the state, and both have 
foundations in the doctrine of danda. 
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There is no dharma in the non-state, 1 i. e. in the condition of men 


lefi to themselves.' It comes into existence with the state. Dharma is 
created by the state c: rather by its sanction, danda. s No state, no dharma. 
Dharma dees not flourish where “politics” is not, it flourishes only as 
ieng as there is the state. In other words, dharma appears as mdtsya- 
riydya disappears, and aharma ceases to exist with the extinction of 
ihc state. Logically, therefore, a people can have no dharma when its 
statai h e is abolished, e. g through loss of freedom, revolution or 
\narvKy. 

We shall now proceed to analyze this dharma. What is that category 
in Hindu thought which, besides property, serves to differentiate the state 
fivan the non-state? What is that characteristic, shorn of which, as 
shorn of mamatva, the state would ■ evert to the condition of mdtsya- 
riydyn ? The answer to these questions lies in the doctrine of dharma. 

Dharma is a very elastic term. Like jus, Recht and droit it has more 
tin n one meaning. It ready admits of almost ail the ambiguities asso¬ 
ciate ’ with the tern, “law” as anal) zed by Holland in his jurisprudence. 
Thus there are at least five senses in which dharma is used both in scien¬ 


tist’ treatises as well as in common pariancc; viz., 


i. religion, a category of theology, e. g. Confucian dharma, Mohan. 

medan dharma, Christian dharma, Hindu dharma etc., 

-• virtue, as'opposed to vice or sin, a category of ethics, 

3 law, as a category <- jurisprudence, 

4. justice, 

5. duty. 


For purposes of political theory we have to neglect 1. and 2. and 
confine ourselves to the import of dharma as law, justice, and duty. 
The doctrine of dharma then enunciates three propositions: ‘-“’first, 
.hat the state differs from the non- late as a law-giving institution; 
secondly, at the „mte differs from - non-state as a justice-disper sing 
i stilui.ion; and thirdly, that the state differs from the i n-state as a 
duty-enforcing institution. 

In the mutsya-nydya there is no law, no justice, no duty. The state 
is the originator of iaw, justice and duty ' 


1 Ibid, LXVil, 1. 

' ibid, i.XVIII, 22. 
a Mann VI14, 15, 18. 
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The Theory of : .'operty, Law, amt Local Order. 

A. Dharma as law. 

Dharma (law) is the creation of the state, and the state, as such, 
has the sanct ion of danda . Theoretically, therefore, every dharma, i 
it is nothing but dharma, is ipso facto what should be called “positive” 
in the Austinian sense. Dharma is obeyed as dharma, only because of 
the coercive might of the state. All dharma-Mstras, i. e. the legai text 
boobs e. g. those of Mar.u, Yajnavalkya, Narajla, Brikaspati, and others*., 
would thus automatically acquire the character of “statute’Mjooks 
simply because their validity, provided they have any validity, dc 
pends on the authority of the state. The Yajnavalkyas and Manus 
would obviously have no “san ction” in .1 condition of mdtsya-r.ydyc. 

But probably, so far as actual practice is concerned, the dharma - 
sd Iras of India had no greater sanctity than as treatises embodying 
tire “positive morality” of the different ages. : cc us therefore examine 
how the nature of d tarma (as law) was understood by the theorists them¬ 
selves. As is veil known, law as a category of jurisprudence, has passed 
through two stages in European thought. The same two concepts we 
notice in Hindu political philosophy also. 

in ancient European theory law is the embodiment of eternal jus¬ 
tice. Thus acc rdin to 1 vmosthencs (fourth century B. C.) lavs are 
the gif a of the gods am ilie discovery of the sages. In Aristotle s con¬ 
ception law is the rule of god and reason. Stoic.- like Cicero and Seneca 
believed that law lies in the hearts of all men. 

This doctrine of “natural law”, of law as the “king of all things”, 
w? s maintained by the jurists such as Gaius and others whose views 
arc codified in li e Dipost • f Justh 'an. It was the theory also of Cebns 
and other Church- Fathers. In medieval European (Teutonic) 1 theori¬ 
se far as tiiere was any theory independent of the tradition of Roman 
jurisprudence, law was not something “nmde” or cream d at all, but 
something which existed as a pa-T of the national, or local tribal life. 

The modern theorv of law in Europe may he said to have originated 
in tiie sixteenth and seventeenth centurk with Godin and Hobbe: : n their 
analysis of sovereignty. It has since become classical, 1 ,■- cv • as tlu 
handiwork of Austin, 2 the father of analytical jurisprudence. According 
b- this view, law is tiie command of the sovereign enforced by a sanction. 

Thus there are two theories of lav., — first, law as uncreated or 
original, ex: ling either as a part of the universal human conscienc-. 
kv.-ght by “iiauiral reason”, or as a custom among the people; and 

1 Carlyle, Vol. 1. p. 235; Mackenzie’s Studies in S', -man Law; Ocntme’t Folklore, -4—100 

2 Lectures m Jurisprudence, VI. 
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^secondly, law a? created by the fiat of a law-maker, as something which 
is to be obeyed not because it is just, good or eternal, but because it 
has been enacted by the state. Both these conceptions are to be found 
among the speculations of Hindu political philosophers. The distinction 
between positive law and ethics is clearly set forth by Vijnanesvara 
(eleventh century) in his notes on the text of Yajnavalkya 1 in regard 
to the judicial duties of the King. 

The ethical conception of law as the dictate of conscience, i. e..as 
jus naturale has a long tradition in Hindu thought. In the Brihad- 
dr any ale-o jj'ani^at 2 law is identical with truth and is as powerful as king, 
if is of course the creation of God. Brahman (God), we are told ‘‘was 
noi strong enough.” So he “created still further the most excellent 
dharma.*** There is nothing higher than law. Thenceforth even a weak 
man rules a stronger with the help of the law, as with the help of a king. 
Thus the law is what is called the true. And if a man declares wh a t is 
truth, they say he declare s the la w; a nd if he declares th e law, they 
say he declares what is true. Thus both are the same.” 

According to Apastamba, 3 law is what is “unanimously approved in 
all countries by men of the Aryan society who have been properly obed¬ 
ient to their teachers, v ho are aged, of subdued senses, neither given 
to" avarice nor hypocrites”. In the Manu-Samhitd,* again law is what¬ 
ever is practised and cherished at heart by the virtuous and the learned, 
v. ho are devoid of prejudices and passions. VaSigtha* and Baudhayana 6 
also hold the view that lav. is the practice of the si?tas i. e. those w 'ose 
hearts are free from desire.” Tire st$tas or risis, i. e. passionless and 
unavaricious persons of India are obviously the “sages” of Demosthenes. 

And in Yajnavalkya’s Code 7 accordindg to which law is saddchdra 
i. c. the “practice or conduct .of good men”, what “seems pleasant or 
good to one’s self”, and the “desire liat springs from mature consid¬ 
er,; o,” as well as in the Vyavahdra Darpa$a, where law described 
3> something “e 1 rural and self-exislc.it, t„e king o T kings”, far “more 
powerful and rigi ’ than they, we 1, ve once more the Oriental coun¬ 
terpart of the Greek, Stoic, Roman and Patristic conceptions of law 
as nnraifty 

1 Mitra, pp. 32—33; I< L. Sarkar, Lcct. IX, p. 116. 

2 I. 4, 14, The Up(ini$ads, Vol. fl, p. 89. 

' I; 7, 20, 8. 

* If 1. 


* i 5—6. 

* > i, i, 4-r, 

7 I, i t Introduction, 7. 
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lir Hindu analysis dharma came to be defined as positive Jaw also 
Conception jif law as r &jn&m djnd in Kautilva’s la ngua ge], e_as. 
" aiatid-entorcei by sanction fmarclear expression in the writ 
o f Narada, Sukra, Jaimini and his commentator Sabara Svami. In Mil 
racla-s omriti^ we are~Morm^crtb'af the peri rmance of duty ha> 
fallen into disuse, positive law ( vyavahdra) has been introduced, and 
that the king as superintending the law is known as danda-dhara or 
wieluer of danda (the power to punish). The sanction is definitely men¬ 
tioned n the Sukra-niti* according to which the sovereign should cate¬ 
gorically state in his commands that he would “surely destroy by severe 


punishment those offenders who after having heard these his decrees 


would act contrary to them.” 

In order that the law may be seriously recognized as command 
Stun) stipulates that the greatest amount of publicity should 'oe given 
t° i - 1 ' or instance, it is the duty of the sovereign to have the law's an¬ 
nounced by the state drum 3 or have them inscribed in esplanades as 
written notices. The documents embodying these commands (sdsana- 
P atra ) i are to bear the king’s signature, date, etc. Laws thus being the 
promulgations of the state, we read further in the $ ufya-nUi 8 that the 
king is the “make! of the age”, the “cause of time” and of the good 
and evil practice,, and that since the ruler is the dictator of .irtties 
and vices, people make it a point to practise that by which lie is s; • is- 
fied. Besides, as law is upheld by : auction we can easily understand 
why Sukra advises the sovereign to make use of his terrible weapon ■ 
in order to maintain the people each in his proper sphere. 

The same idea of positive law is expressed by jaimini in the very 
definition of dharma. As we find in his Mimdmsd-SiVra, chodanalak- 
mohrtho dharmah? Dharma is that desired-for object ( artha) which i 
characterized by command (chodund). Jaimini lies also examined the 
reason as to why that which is determined by a command should 1 o 
obligatory. He analyzes the reason as lying in the fact that “the relabon 
between the word of command and the purpose to which it is directed 
is eternally efficacious.” 8 " 


1 Introduction, I, 2. , 

2 i. iines 623—624. 

:J Sukra, l, 625—620. 

4 /bid, ][, 607—608. 

IV, i, lines 116—119. 

0 ibid, !, 120. 

• Onnganatli Jim's Swami’s Commentary on Jaimini's Munamsa ■’ in tu e Mivt 

Thou.Jit for 1910, 

8 K. L. Sarkar, Luct, 1, pp. 23—24. 

Sarkar, Political Institutions, 
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The doctrine of dharma as law introduces into the theory of 
state the cardinal elemer.'. of uha-ya or svdmitva, i. e. sovereignty. 
Whether dhenma e taken as equivalent to the dictates of a moral sense, 
or as the observance of a tribal or some other established usage, or as 
the del berate order issued by an authority with threat of punishment 
in case <* violation, it is clear enough that dharmet .s like danda the 
mos t awe-inspiring fact in the state’s life. Da; da and dharma arc indeed 
the two faces of the political Janus, so to speak, the one looking to the 
ailnrts, the other to the triumphs. Or, to express the same thing in a 
different way, danda is the root of a tree which flowers in dharma. The 
stare can be :'cognized positively by dharma which is in evidence, while 
danda maintains its vitality from behind.^ 

B. Dharma as justice. 

We have now to understand the doctrine of dharma as justice in its 

h. -aring on the theory of the stale. Jus tice does not exist in tire mdtsya- 
nyaya; if tht-efore a reversion to mdtsy -nydya is to be avoided i. e. 

■ f the state is to be maintained, justice must not be tampered with, 
justice is necessarily as integral a limb of sovereignty in Hindu con- 
ception as law. 

TIv* dignity of justice has been declared by ..lanu 1 n the roll wing 
t'.rms: “If jus ice is violated, it destroys the state, if preserved, if main¬ 
tains the state. Therefore justice must not be destroyed ’. Such sw*- 
in the Alanu SamhM could be bo ly incorporated in the writ¬ 
ings of a Jonas or an Alcuin of the ninth century aad_ Other mediaeval 
European theorist: 2 with whom the maim nice of justice is the sine 

inw nen of the stale and kingship. 

But what is justice? it is a most practical or pragmatic delinitmn 
that Hindu theorists offer. According to Manu® just we consists in the 
application of law to the cases arising between the members i the -am. 
And that la. is to be known from the customs and from the institutes, 
o v those of Gautama, /ajm valkya ana others. 

justice, as mlerpreted by Sukra, 4 consists of two elements, hirst, 
i consists'in a discrimination <-f the good from te bad (of coime, accord- 

i, v ti; the. laws). Secondly, h ha. a utilitarian basis in as much as it 
is calculated to minister to the virtues of the rulers and the rimef an. 

, roni, te tli Q common \vc- . 

1 Vi. 13, 

2 Cu /lc, III, 1 to. 

5 VIII, 3 

» IV, v, One*’ 7—11 
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doctrine of dharma as justice is thus organically connected with 
the theory of the state as contrasted with the non-state. 

C. Dharma as duty. 


The 'theory of Property, Lnw, nnd Socir.! Order. 
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Mdisya-nyaya is a condition in which duties are nil. Men left to 
themselves tend even to persecute 1 their mothers, fathers, the aped, the 
teachers, the guests and the preceptors. It is the fear of dartda that 
brings about an order among men, each man minding his ova duty 
(mi-dharma). 2 The doctrine 01 dharma as duty is thus like that of dharh :: 
as justice naturally a doctrine of the conservation of the state. It is 
only from this standpoint that the theory of duties ha; a bearing on th. 
theory of the state. 

The doctrine of duty as stated in the Gita' runs thus: “One’s own 
duty, though defective, is better than another’s duty well performed. 
Death in performing one’s own duty is preferable; the performance oi 
the duties of others is dangerous”. The passage her, has no mere m .la- 
physical significance, 'fins theory of , va-dfianna (one’s own duty) or 
“My station and Its Duties” as Bradley would define it, has a political 
si nificance as well. It has the sanction of the state behind it; for, says 
Manu 'neither a father, nor a teacher, nor a friend, nor a mother, nor 
a wife, nor a son, nor a domestic priest must be left uhpunish, 1 
do not keep within their duty”. According !<• Sukra 5 also the people 
She uld be kept ecch in his proper sphere by a “terrible use” of the weapon 
of sovereignty. 

Duties at thus- enforced by danda, which also backs the lav s, in¬ 
deed from the angle of the prajd or ptakriti (the people in the state), 
dliaima us duty is but the obverse of dharma as law. What die state 
calls “laws” are recognized as ‘ duties” by its members as a matter of 
course. The doctrine ot duty is thus identical 1 Th that or law' turned 
inside out. 

Altogether, then, the doctrine of dharma in its entirety imparts to 
the state the character of an institut on for the advancement of “culture”. 
The state elevates man out of the law of beasts by instituting legislation, 
ud : udicat : on, and enforcement of duties. The functions of the si. te are 
thus in 'oping with the ideas im-Tved in the doctrine .-f demda. The 
state as a pedagogic or purgatorial or moral-training institution i aoi 

1 Maha, Suutt, LXVI.'I, 1.0. 

- X id, LXV11I, A. amt, VU ; 21. i2, 24; Sitk'U, I, lines 45 

• ill; cf. Bos. uq. >: ? PMtcsophun Theory of the State, pj 201 - #> 07: Burl. Pluto, p. 170 


v i 11 ) 3j«). 

1, line 12); IV, iii, 1 
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jnerely a mama/va-insuring instrument i. e. a property-securing ager 
ut a dharma-promoting samuha (public association) i. e. a Kultur-Staat 
or ihe “virtuc”-state of Plato. And herein the Hindu theory meets 
Aristotle’s conception of the state as the means to the furtherance of 
the ‘highest good” of man. 


c) The Doctrine of Varndsrama 
(Classes and Stages). 

Oui of mdtsya-nydya evolv dharma through the fiat of danda. Now 
dharma has need to be embodied, i. e. the Kultur-Staat must have to 
materialize itself in space and time. This is accomplished in the rd?tra, 
which provides aKvarya (sovereignty) with “a local habitation .end a 
name”. It ;s in and for the rdstra that the state institutes mamatva 
and dharma. Property, law, justice and duty are concretely realized 
through this medium. The doctrine of rostra thus furnishes the crowning 
arch in the Hindu theory of the state. 

What is this rd§tra ? It signifies “the country”. Both “movable and 
immovable things” are indicated bysthe term. 1 It is a territorial concept 
comprehending an aggregate of human beings and material possessions 
and thus constitutes the “physical basis” of the state. It may be taken 
almost as equivalent to res publica. The doctrine of rdslra would there¬ 
fore naturally consist of two parts: (1) the doctrine of property and (2) 
the doctrine of prajd, prakriti or population. The doctrine of property 
lias already been investigated. Let us now examine the doctrine of 
population in its bearing n the theory of the stale. * 

In the mdtsya-nydya condition there is the people, but no state, 
because there is no danda to enforce dharma. If the prajd is not to remain 
'u infinitum an amorphous mass of sell ltdndig atoms, it must have to 
follow sva-dharmu, i. e. the members of the society must perform their 
respective “duties”, which, as we have sacn, are really “laws” turned 
inside out. The observance of these duties would necessarily imply the 
organization of the people into a unified state, a samulia or a polls. 

Now, communally speaking, the prakriti or members of a society 
naturally tall into economic and professional groups, classes or orders, 
die n fed car cs of I Jia. The alleged classification of a society into 
■our occupational groins, e g. Brahmana, Ksatriya, etc. ;? however a 
conventional myth, at best, a legal fiction. Students of Reclpolitik line 
Sukra 2 are aware that the actual number of these orders or castes is 
“unlimited”. The reason, as may be guessed, is stated in the Sakra-.uti 


1 IV, ifi, line A. 

2 IV, iii, lines 22- 
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marriages”. These orders of 
praju or classes of members of die state are known as varnas 1 i e colors 
probably designated after some typical (or hypothetical?) ethnic com’ 
plexion. Further, from the standpoint of the individual, we have to 
notice that people pass through well-marked physiological stages, e. g 
infancy, adolescence, etc. These stages or periods of life in everv person 
are called the dsramas. 2 * They are arbitrarily known to be four in the 
snan of human existence. 

i he total population with all its interests and problems of all the 
diffeient periods ot life is then comprehended by the two categories 
vajnas (classes) and dsrantas (stages). If therefore the people is to con¬ 
stitute a state, every member of each of the varies (no matter what 
tueir number and what their occupations) must have to perform the 
duties (sva-dharma) of his “station” at each of the four dsi amas or periods 
of life. Thus, die soldier at the front must “do or die”, the youn" man 
wmic at school must not marry, the king must keep to the coronation 
T h ’ 80 * orth - This is the doctrine of vary, the counterpart 

of tiie 1 latomc correlation of " drtue” a id status (ftpUblfc 

As soon, therefore, as the prajd is organized Inf oXst’ate be ’it hi 
any part of the world or in any epoch of history, a varndsrama spon- 
aneously emerges into being. It is inconceivable, in ihi's theory U,a< 
there should be a state and yet no varndsrama. To say that the s- 
has been born and yet the various orders or classes of the people do Tt 
follow dharma would indeed be a contradiction in terms a lo, deal <b 
sunlity. Sva-dharma leads inevitably to varndirama, the’two are “reda- 
bve terms. They indicate coexistent phenomena in the social world 
In other words, the doctrine of varnd'rama is a corollary to that of 
dharma as duty, varndsrama is but sva-dharma “writ u.ge” 

The non-existence of varydirama is possible only under conditions 
of non-performance of duty. Suppose the vary as do not follow dharma 
e. g. the soldier flies from the enemy in a cowardly manner, the husband’ 
uoes not maintain the wife, the judge encourages the fabrication of false 
evidence, the king violates the samaya or compact with the makrili 
and so forth. According to Sukra 4 the offenders are to be rectified bv 
tne danda of the state. . his is the supreme moment for the exerche of 
aisvarya (sovereignty). Why, even the king is not immune from penalty 


§L 
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her, as Menu declares “the settled rule”, where “a common mail 
. ould be fined one kurvuparia, the king shall be fined one thousand”, 
keally, a state is no state unless it can enforce as duty the dharma that 
; i has enacted as law. This should be postulated in the irreducible 
minimum of the state's functions.. One can therefore easily understand 
with Kamandaka 2 why if dharma is violated by the members of the 
:r e here is b< nd to be a iralaya m dissolution of the world. Verily, 
wit’ the extinction of va: udirarna there is a reversion to mdtsya-nydya . 
The vi ; on of y.’a-tiharma and of varudi; ma brings back the “state 
• J nature”, nd the state automatically ceases to exist. 

Vathi‘imu f T nn; h obviously a socio-pedagnglc and ethnico-econ- 
n \:: ; o m, is thus fundamentally a political concept. It is an indispensable 
category in an Organic theory of the state. It is identical with rdstra 
from the demographic (prujd or population) aspect. The doctrine of 
vaic fibroma : s therefore the doctrine o !: rcr fra minus i he doctrine of 
pm- city; ao » lurther, + he doctrine of dharma (as law and duty) applied 
the total prakriti (or members of the state) coincides with the doctrine 
of classes and stages. The doctrine of varnasrama then is clearly an 
integral p< o in a consist* nt philosophy of politics. 


Section 3. 

The The ry of International Relations. 

c ) The Doctrine of Mar data (Sphere of Influence). 

iU conception of ‘externa”' ai tvary a (soverclw.y) was well estab- 
^aed .a the Hmd philosophy of fhc state. The Hindu thinkers not 
mdy .maiy/ed sovereignty with regard to the constituent elements in 
f ‘ u - 0 state. ‘They realized also that sovereignty is not complete unless 
: xt rna! as wul as internal, tlir* J y unless the state can exercise 

,r rncrnal a :riy mobstructc' , and jndeperuT nly of, other 
st * tes. 

' ’ C ' AX misery’*, says Sukra, “comes of dependence on pth $. There 
h ; r liappii.ess than that from self-rule”. This one of the 

f| ‘ s -> r the Sui:rn-nlti* bearing or: the freedom of the ; d?tia, or the 


1 VIII, 330. 

If; 3 v 

l,u 1 u, t the ogi ct o» this rV iii a deser the Himu wxws o< peace, 
jn '' ' ,l y ’ wh>i e Vir : 0.“hi. riuiUcwi;* La* A m it India" in t'k rod. 
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and the people in a state, Kautilya also in iis remarks c.n 
rule” expresses the same idea in a negative manner. Under it, we are 
told in his Artha-sdstra , J the country is not treated as one’s own land, 
it is impoverished, its wealth carried off, or it is treated “as a commercial 
article”. The description is suggestive of John Stuart Mill's metaphor 
of the “cattle farm” applied to the “government of one peopl ‘ by an¬ 


other.”* - 

The doctrine of independence (svdrajya, aparcUhinaU’a) implied in 
this conception of external sovereignty was obviously the foundation 
of the theory of the state in relation with other states. And it gave rise 
to certain categoric of droit cles gens or jus gentium which normally 
influenced Hindu political thinking from at least the fourth cent:try 
B C. These concepts can more or less be grouped under the doo ine of 
maudalu , that is, sphere or crclc (of influence, interests, ambitions, 
enterprise, and what not). 

his doctr ine of mandate u deriving as i does the Hindu idea of 
t’ “balance of power,” pervades the entre speculation on the subject 
of internaliohalToTafio ns. It is hinted at by Sukra* and refuted to by 
Mjiiu. 3 Kamaudaka 4 has devoted a whole chapter to die topic. It h i 
c en exhaustively treated by Kautilya.* We are not concerned hue 
with th doctrine as such; we shall only study it in i is bearing 
theory of sovereignty. 

In the firs, place, the ti ctrine of mandala is_ essentially the doctrine 
o vijigr .i '; : rant to conquest) or Sifgtried. It i trn cult of expao dou. 
N • die ATdiiSBfflifata* T.ru r ca. -:s file ethics of “manliness as the lush¬ 
est thing 1 * * and characterizes it as consisting in a ceaseies.-' “upward 
sta ving”. Tire same aspiration to “press only p” and “bend not” or 
“elec glory c\ :u at the cost of lire” can influence each an* all c, the 
stal ,■ r rth. The doctrine becomes necessarily a spur iu Tk stiuggh: 
for ex /ence, self-assertion and world domination among the o d 
* • - c<m’ o^piiou is i alto : c liu a dyne nic factor calculau-cl to j|istu»*h 
le equilibrium and status a no of international politics. 

bir$'. ;iien, m regard t ihe doctrine of ijighu According to 


1 Bu .k VIII, ch II, h,; \ n <. : lyin o. 83. her oKi r uf the con; ;-t oi (uelf-ittle) 

vuU tf." • >cr-Veda, XVII, ?. 22, 23, Co id Kdtil's Vcdfc fndrx, Vol. U, p. 

the Mod. ft v. .-.larch I9ti». 

: IV, ', lines 39 -43 
J VII. .'54, 15b, 20? ^ 

4 Cf'. ViII 
* Book 1 ch II. 

f Book XU rh. ini. v rsc 1 .. V, 127, 10—20; V, 137, 30, J. A.O S.. 1680. pp. .5 . IS', -IT,. 
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tiiy*, 1 itjs t!ie ambition of each state to acquire “strength and ha ppiness ^ 
"■■or the people The elan vital of a ruler in Kamandaka’s conception 2 
a’, o lies in the “aspiration to conquer”. The king, says he, should estab¬ 
lish in himself the ndbhi (or centre of gravity) of a system. He should 
become the lord of a mandala. It is part of his duty to try to have “a 
full sphere around him’ 1 just as the “moon is encircled by a complete 
orb”. The “full sphere” is, of course, the circle of states related to the 
Siegfried as allies, enemies and neutrals. Perpetual “preparedness” must 
therefore be the first postulate of Realpolifik in Hindu theory. “One 
should be ever ready with danda” (the “mailed fist”), declares Manu 3 
naively, “should always have one’s might in evidence and policies v.ell- 
. .rded, as well as be ever on the look out for the enemy’s holes”. Fur¬ 
ther, one she uld “bring to subjection all those elements that are obstacles 
to the career of triumph”. 4 * 6 

The rationale of this preparedness is very simple indeed. It ;- as 
elemental as human blood itself. It goes without question in Sukra- 
riti ■ that “ail rulers are unfriendly”, nay, they are “secret enemies to 
those who are rising, vigorous, virtuous and powerful”. “What wonder 
in this?” asks Sukra, and his solution is given in another query which 
carries i,ts o \n answer: viz., “Are not the rulers all covetous of tern- 
tor Such I".ing the data of international psychology, Kamandaka 0 
fra ly suggests that “in order to do away with one’s enemies their 
■ til -v ;a kir: diotild_be employed” whenever possible. For, is not poison 
.ut-done by poison, diamond tut by dianu nd, and the elephant subdued 
i-.y the elephant ? '“Fishes, again, swallow fisi.es, similarly relatives re! •..- 
tiw 'v The Rdmdycrta is cited hi the Kdmandakl-mti to. a corresponding 
precedent in diplomatic tactics. The fact is well known that in order 
to overthrow Ravj a I.is brother Yibhhstna was exploited by Rama. 

Th .' vijigifu, then, cannot by any means afford to indulge in pious 
v is'.ls or have faith in the Utopian statecraft of idealistic dreamers; 

ler these conditions are likely to be the relations between the 
hypothetical Siegfri .’3 of the nili-idstras ? The .. firebrands are nor 
no. ily endow 1 with a wav-mentality and a bellicose attitrde. The world 
i” their ey\s is a theater of warfare and equipment for warfare, as it has 
■.ally 1 -mi sir c the Chinese philosopher Cun Tzu’s Art of War; and they 

•' lad. .-In/., I'jng, p. 2 c 

* vrn, 1 , a, 6. 


4 Manu, VII, 107. 

c IV, i. lines If' -17. 

6 VIU, <58, 67. 
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on the assumption that nothin g c an bt unfair in ot. The stu¬ 
dent of political science must therefore have fo make almost the same 
remarks about the “aspirants” of Hindu political speculation as those 
ot Grotius in the prolegomena to his epoch-making Laws of War and Peace 
(1625). “I saw prevailing throughout the Christian world”, writes the 
father of international law, in regard to the European international 
politics of the early seventeenth century, “a license in making wat. of 
which even barbarous nations would have been ashamed. Recourse \ is 
had to arms for slight reason or no reason, and when arms were taken 
up, all reverence for divine and human law thrown away, just as i men 
were henceforth authorized to commit all crimes without restraint”. 

'.The viiigUu would think like Maude of the British Wai-office thai. 
the “surest means of keeping the peace is war”, 1 or like Stockton, tlu- 
An erican militarist, that “the army and the navy is not a burden during- 
peace, but if properly maintained is but a paying business proposition”. 
He can also have the idealism of a Hegel in order to support Ins sdutc.nd 
or Slreben to win the place in the sun, and if necessary may as well induct 
the ancient Greek sophists in his service to prove that might is right. 

The tin lists who propounded the cult of vijighu would have been 
in good company with the nilosophers of ancient Greece. In Tristotle’s 
postulate of “natural” slaves, “natural” masters, “natural” wars, and 
so forth, the writers of the niti-sdstras caild easily find a place for tin. 
“natural” aspirations, natural” allies and “natural” enemies of their 
doctrine of mandate. The Politico assumes that the “barbarians’ , or 
non-Greeks, were intended by nature to be slaves 1 and ruled by the 
Greeks. And since slaves are “property 1 like "other things”, warfare 
with the object of making slaves and thus acquiring wealth > a legitimate 
and “naturally just” occupation. 2 This Aristotelian justification of war¬ 
fare can be easily recognized as forming the theoretical basi and psycho¬ 
logical background of all wars from the conquests of Alexander and the 
Rem a Caesars down to the Thirty Years’War.® Furthermore, the 
methods am, tactics of the Cliristi n vljigijns who are responsible lor 
the expansion of Europe in Asia, and America, can all be traced 
to tiie dicta of tbe father of political science, though as a rule moralists 
are a) to n sedate then with die teachings of Machiaw ii’s Prince 
(1513). 




1 Book I, eh?, ii, vi. 

“ Book I, ch. viii. 

l.awrci.f'ij'r Lnsays on Mudrm Internr.hitrj .a\v f IV, VIA ivi.tchia v- ili's DUcour uk. U 
xxi, Willoughby, pp. 77—78, Lilly’s Pirsi Principle >■ in Poliiu n. 50, Hobbnuse’s A:.'.;,, hvsicai 
Theory of the Stale, pp. 100—103, Stockton, p 2 •?,. 
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^ TIk opinions adumbrated in \ nHi~sd$tras are in any case neither 
exclusively oriental nor exclusively u cdieval or primitive. Nor need 
they be dubbed excluswely Machiavellian. For, lias not the Prince 
furnished the fundamental logic of statesmen from the Athenian Pericles 
and Macedonian Philip down to the Mctternichs. Bismarcks and Cavours 
of our own times? “Also it must be recognized”, as Figgis, justifying 
tiu methodology of Machiavclli, says in his volume on political theory. 
Ft vn Gerson to 6/otitis 1 “that in a state of tilings like international 
politics, where there is no recognized superior, and even International 
L . is but the voice of public opinion, the condition of affairs is very 
much more nearly akin to the state of nature as imagined by Hobbes 
than if is in the relation ol individuals”, it is on such considerations 
th-it, like Ma.aiavellisni, the doctrine of vijigly.i maintains its legitimate 
phice in theory of international relations, it provides an unvarnished 
statement rf the only hypothesis wh'.ch can satisfactorily explain the 
hm.ue mili.aiism that the human world inherits from “beasts and birds”, 
l et us now examine the other aspect of the doctrine of tnando'a , 
v; that of the struggle^for existence and “place in the sun” among.the 
slab To a vtji$$u, as Bh?$ma 2 declares, “right is that which a strong 
m:>n understands to be right’*; and the international mores of the Afa- 
Ihhhiita'cP is summed up in the dictum thui. “victory is the roo. of 
• hi \ just as its creed of life lor the individual appraises “death as 
''otter tliafl lack of fame”. How, then, is this quest of fame, Victory or 
wnrF>b'mnnaticm to be regulated by each state in competition with 
idY rv? . c t h erc an y ru ios or methods by which the competing 
may guide themselves in this conflict of aspirations? These con* 
— cic in 5uh.»tance a natural ro • l!aiy to the doctrine of vijigisii. 

1 he “proper study” of tin "iiigku, a Kaiser Wilhelm in posse, is, 
arc nding to the Mann SamhiUt , 4 hie own and his enemy's spheres. 

/ a how are these phcr■located in his imagination ? §ukru gives 
’' ’ 1 summary or the Siegfried s investigations as to the “balance of 
or “conjuncture of circumstances” w T ith a view to the “Next 
’ do are old that the enemies diminish in j: ortancc according 
:• diey me am .t* from the murr. of the sphered First to l n dreaded 
by tin vrpgt- } are those 'n are sii.r t d around or very near his own 
r. » . then those who F w i rther away, 6 and so or.*With the remote- 


1 Page 101. 

• Mahd , BuuU II, Lh. O' verse i 
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location, enmity, haired or rivalry naturally declines. Whether 
a slate is to be treated as inimical, indifferent or friendly depends per 
se on its propinquity or distance. The geographical attribution oi : skint 
influences their psychology in regard to their neighbors as a matter of 
course in such an order that the positive antipathy of the neai\ st dwindles 
into tolerable apathy of the next and gives way to active sympa?’ y 
and even friendliness of the farthest distant. This, however, is nut the 
only possible grouping of powers in a vijigisu's estimation. T be iYv u- 
t< a 1 gives another order in which the states maybe distributed. Accoui- 
ing to this compm ttion, first are situated the enemies, then conic the 
friends, m xt die neutrals, and the most remote on all sices arc div ene¬ 


mies again. 

rhc^c are the elementary principles of international dealings of which 
elaborate accounts are g.ven in the writings of Kaulilyvi a d K Viau- 
daha. I ^' Ihcory holds that there is a hypothetical tug-;d-war ahv^iy;. 
being fought between the vijigt^u and hisan (the enemy). These .’no 
lire the combatants or belligerents. More w'th these are to h 

another two states in order to furnish a logical complyceficssJ q _ilie 

hypothesised he quadrivium* consists of the fothnV.uig members: 

1. The vijir'^u: the aspirant, e. g., an Alexander “mewing his migm, 1 ! 
bent or “conquering and to conquer;” 

2. The ari (die enemy): the one that is situated anywhere mMe¬ 
diately. on the circumference of the aspirant’s territory; 3 

3. *TJhe me diiyama <thi- mediatory): the c.ie (located dose ti- the 

• >lrant nd Ills enemy) capable of helping hotli the bell ', ic., s, 
Whether united 'oj r isting itl >f them individually;* 

4. ■ The uddsina (the indifferent or the neutral): the one (sM.mted 
beyond I, 2, and ,) very powerful and capable of wiping the aspK. n», 

c enem y and <lie mediatory, together or indivicau v, or re‘irtin anv 
of them indiv. iually. 0 

hese f 1 • r states, the.i, constitute the smallest nil oi nternarii mil 
■'.miping j t [j C s tandp 0 int of the vljicfou all other states c> her 
1 !S '" n allies cr the allies of his enemy. . ucd-. state: re held t be n lit 


lbia ’ *v. i, n,.« -s. 43 . 
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it: number according to tiie hypothesis? How, now, is the “aspirant 
to pick up his own allies from the crowd? He need only study the geog¬ 
raphical position of these states with reference to the belligerents, i. e., 
to himself and to his enemy. 

The madhyema (the mediatory) and the udasina (the neutral) may 
be negiected by the Siegfried, for the time being, in his calculation of 
tiie possible array of forces directly allied or inimical to his career of 
conquest. The two belligerents, with the eight others (divided in equal 
proportion as their allies in pvlentia), are then located in the following 
order of entente cordiate by Kamandaka 1 and Kautilya.® 

The “aspirant" occupies, of course, the hypothetical centre. Next 
to his front is the “enemy.” Now we have to calculate frontwards and 
rearwards. Frontwards: next to the “enemy” is situated (1) the aspi¬ 
rant's ally, next to that is (2) the enemy’s ally, next (3) the ally of the 
aspirant’s ally, and last (4) the ally of the enemy’s ally. Rearwards 
worn the aspirant: First is situated (1) the rearward enemy, next is 
(2) the rearward ally, then comes (3) the ally of the rearward enemy, 
and last (4) tiie ally of the rearward ally. 

There .s nothing queer, archaic or unworkable in this conception 
of international relations. A simple illustration would show how hu- 
nanly die political theorists of India approached the foreign police of 
nations. Thus, for instance, according to the Kautiliyan doctrine o F 
mandala, the “natural enemies” of France engaged in studying the 
modus oyerandi for “die next war” would be Spain, England and Ger¬ 
many, and her “natural all' s” Portugal, Scotland, Ireland and Russia. 
A Fr itch vij : r, -u, e. g., a Napoleon, embarking on a war with Germany, 
should oi-gin by taking steps to .cep bis “rear safe.” With tin's object 
he bould have Spain attacked by Portugal, and manage to play off 
'he d'-r v.ii.;i forces in Ireland and Scotland in such a manner that 
England may be preoccupied at home and unable to attack France in 
Gen any. As Germany, on the other hand, is likely to foots 
China he m rural ally (supposing there is no other state between 
Rtirva and die t ar Last), he French vijigi?u should Russia a . nst 
Cnnia, and o on. is obvi as that the diplomatic feats conceived by 
the Hindu i idea! philosophers couid be verified almost to the letter 
by numerou. insto'u s in European and Asian hisiory, especially in 
uric nl and medieval time? when Eur-Asia was divideci into numberiess 
rati malities. 
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ay, the principle of Kautilyan mandala is in operation even now 
in the numerous states carved out of the old Germanistic empires (1918). 
For instance, the manner in which Poland is being bolstered up by 
France against Germany on the one hand and Soviet Russia on the 
other is in keeping with the adumbrations of the Old Asian Richelieu. 
Italy’s pro-Hungarian sentiments as against Jugo-Slavia (1921) are also 
explicable quite easily by the niti theory of political geography. 

Be this as it may, we have tr, observe that tiie group of ten. states 
or a decennium constitutes one com plete mandala. The vijigfyu is the 
centre of gravity of this sphere. Now each state~can have the same legit¬ 
imate aspiration, that is, each can be fired by the same ambition to 
lorm and figure out a sphere of its own. The inevitable result is a con¬ 
flict of interests, a pandemonium of Siegfrieds united in discord. The ■ 
problem oi statesmen in each state is to find out the methods of neutral¬ 
izing the policies of others by exploiting the enemies of its rivals in its 
own interests. The doctrine of mandala thus makes of niti-idStra or pol- 
(ical science essentially a science of enmity, hatred, espionage and in¬ 
trigue, and an art of thousand and one method of preparedness for 
“the next war.” 

We need not go into the details of the Maclitpolitik conceived in 
Kautilya s Arlha-sdsira or in the sections on warfare in the $ukra-niti. 
But it is already clear that the! doctrine of mandala has launched m. a 
last into mulsya-nydya, 1 the logic of the fish,' the Hobbesian law of 
beasts, anarchy. The doctrine assumes anc! is prepared for a world of 
eternally warring states. While “internal” soverignly dawns as the 
* ( Mc ' °f the fish” sets, “external” sovereignty postulates the existence 
°} the same logic as a fact in international relations/ In one instance 
an er punishment, that is, “sanction” of the slate, is exerc'scd to 
’ ’•sh anarchy, but it is apparently in order to maintain a world-wide 
anarchy that dunda or Faust-recht is employed by one state against 
a, if• U ct. The theory of the state is thus roared on two diametrically 
* i ' e C °nce ptious: 

c,octr ine of danda , which pi 
—.?! members of a single sta 
2* I he doctrine 


an end to nuiisya-nydya , 


■ 

nj aya or the civil war of races in the 
! rom one anarch 


n international nt&ts ya- 
human family. 

., then, (he stale emerges oniy to plunge headlong 
into anodier. I his is the dilemma that pervades the political philosoimy 
Hindus. 1 


of 
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The Hindu theory of sovereignly did not siop, however, at the doc¬ 
trine of a universal mulsya-tiydya , that is of a world in which each state 
is at war with all. It. generated also the concept of universal peace through 
the establishment of aWellherrschaft as in Dante’s DeMonorchia. 1 The 


doctrine >f mandala as a centrifugal force v. s count-meted by the cen¬ 
tripetal tendencies of the doctrine of sdrva-bhauma (the ruler over the 
whole earth); W ith this theory oi rhe world-state and Pax Sdrvabhaumica 
ue shall conclude our present study. 

'n fi'i" pe the idea or ideal of a universal empire took most definite 
r ’ ; ar■; towards the beginning of the fourteenth century “exactly when 
the actual development ol the modern nationalities was rendering it 
practically impossible ” a This crisis and this transition in Western pol¬ 
itical thought are best represented in Bartolus (1314—1357). the -‘prince 
Of jurists,” for he began 3 by seeing a single universal empire, but he 
end'd i-. recognizing miniature empire in every clc facto independent 
pot i r. In same conception of a world sovereignty or a fedeidioti de 
iempire v however as old in India as the political philosophers of the 
earli.st Vedic period. 


Monarchy ar its holiest,” we read in the Aitareya tirdhmat.ia* 
M,0!l ' ' u ' ve n empire extending right up to natural boundary s, it 
‘•l.o. !,i ue territorially all-embracing, up to very ends uninterrupted, 
md si ould on- - .ute and establish one state and administrate n up to 
• s <is. the ancient theorists were evidently thinking of the Indian 
^j.nineni us identical with the entire world,’'Ihe achie cment of a pan- 
n '' n ‘ boi 'ility ".'as in their eyes the equivalent ot a world federation 
;a- as m medieval European theory the unification ol western Cluisten- 
.-.to tantamount to the constitution of one state for all mankind, 
oi as : i the Mur-American world-peace movements of today ‘ the world” 
ll ’ I’osbikifcd " he the territories inhabited by albinoer. or \hite races. 

Tins ot } world-natio.ialism (or, what is the same tiling, a 

un: d dtanlsin) exercised a powerful influence on the political soe- 
7 ;; Hindus, it grave risi to set formulae and slogans Uiat 

magirations of the Alexanders, Charlcmagnes and Frederick* 
*' 1 oougli the ages. The Aitareya Bed lu.yd records .inn of 
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L A . .rV ijirf'Utt! 4uadrlfit ! • C f ’ sY»n' jr> 

3 V’ wulf. if;, ll/i» 19(3. 

11 '1, 1» ' n fctrjl i'u, i j. untai, p. 8^ 
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limbi tions and ideals of the Young India of the sixth century B.C. 
nd beyond. ‘I want to attain to lordship over all rule s," proclaims 
one aspirant, “I want to achieve the conquest of both space and time 
• • • w’ant to be sdrva-bhauma . . . and be the eka-rdt (sole mon¬ 
arch) of the earth up to the skies. 

Hindu political thought produced several other categori ' to expjess 
uie same idea of the world-stab? or universal sovereignty. We have, 
first, the doctrine of c hakra varji. It indicates that the chakra or v.neel 
O- the state-chariot ioils everywhere without obstruction. The wheel 
is the symbol of sovereignty. Or, if chakra 1 be taken as denoting a coun¬ 
try from $ca to sea. the chakravarii would be the ruler o r a s' ute from 
sea to sea (i. c . extending to rhe farthest limits). It is this conception 
of a poln cal ‘‘dominion,’' of a secular overiordship, that is employed imd- 
uplioucaHy with a spiritual significance in the conception of the lord 
t>uo . as c hakkavdtti. "A king am 1, Sela,’’ says Buddha r using be 
language cf his contemporary imperialists, “the king supreme of right¬ 
eousness Hie royal chariot-wheel in righteousness do 1 set rolling on — 
that wheel ’bat no one can t urn back again.’’ 

Secondly, we have the doctrine of so \ .-bliauma expressed m the 
lore popular and conventional conceptio n ot w.unru/JTl ie A ubu ■-ii'a, 
for instance, uses this category in order to convey the idea of i v.< rid 
dominion. “There are rJjds (kings) in every home (state! doiiw wluit 
iny like,” we read in the Book on Sabhfi* “but they have not attained 

tl,e rank of samrdi; for that titie is hard to win.” 1 3 And this rank L 
at last won by Vudhisthira in the epic. Yudhisthira would thus be the 
Valro of the Divine Comedy. 

Another category in which the doctrine of sdn. <: aur a ', naru.'si 
'• i!i it of auHtuxciiiw of which Kantiiya 4 availed hirm If it. dor o • an 
Ids idea! imperial nationals n.i-The cMtvranta state is t!...t .Jio.sc 


iiuthoi 


”'y 0 ■ cuds tin to the remotest autos (limits) of the ckalur (fotiy 


M"- • ■> The ruler of such a statu ananydm prithivim hhntii ... , 

‘ 1 ’ ( eaiu. with none to challenge his mighi. lr il e - 'u,- 

oUwi/a, in is known a! as chakra) urfi, ior tiie tern oiy of such a til 
uta.ua is ■ ailed thokravark k.?eira (dominion oi a chukravatti >. 

• 'hauma, chakravani , sann.'t, or chatur nt i of liiinkt p, 
i .ca tieoiy is identical with the domUtus omnium, or lord of wiiva- 


1 Mniir-r Williams' Diet!* nury. 

Sun-sattu in S'tUti-rtipou*, I ’ 7, 7; Hardy'.; r 

3 Maltt. ScMfi > V. 2 

4 At n, I, ”, vii. 
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""'^sfias qua Mum in Bailolus’s terminology, 1 the hmngti of the Chinese. 1 
He is “the monarch ot all I survey.” He rules a state v hose limits extend 
from sea to sea ( dsamudra-ksiiUa), and his chariots have free passage up 


to the skies (andka-ratha-vartma), as Kalidas, the Virgil of India, puts 
it in his Raghu-vamsa (“The House ot Raghu”). The pretensions of the 
doctrine of sdrva-bhauma thus bear close analogy with the universal 
authority claimed by Hildebrand (d075) for the Papacy, or with that 
n al conception of his opponents, the uhibellinc impcTalism of the 
Hohenstaufens. Herein is to be perceived the Hindu counterpart of the 
^ >;trine, albeit fiom the monarchical angle, of a single state for entire 
humanity, the futurist version of which has embodied itself from time 
to tone in diverse forms, — in the visions of “permanent peace,” or in 
ike pious wishes for a “parliament of man” or for the now almost dis¬ 
credited 'league of nations,” or for its antithesis, the communist “Third 
International” of the proletarian world. 

’The doctrine of sdrva-bhauma does not stand alone in Hindu political 
philosophy. It is backed up by several other concepts which may be regar- 
c!:d as its logical feeders. First is the concept of the gradation of rulers in 
T v scale of aisvarya (sovereignty). The Rig Veda: the Satapatha Brah- 
mc iia , 1 and otl: ■. r ancient documents recognize a hierarchy or graded rank 


(a s ates from tin lowest unit up. According to the Aitareya Br&hmapa* 
the smallest nationality is a rdjya. From this rung the ladder gradually 
ns through higher or larger “powers” like the sdmrdjya,svdrdjya, 
vuii diya, and mahdrdjya up to the greatest power, known as the :dhipatya. 

• Another scale of small nationalities, medium states, mid great 
: ers is furnished in the following schedule of the Sukra-nilP thus: 9 


TM, Annual I neon in Silver Korsa 1 

t. S dimania . 1 to 3 hundred thousand 

2. Mumlalika . . . . 3 hundred thousand t l million 

3 . ijajcl . 1 million to 2 mmiori 

A. Malidraja . - million to 5 million 

5 Svurdt . • . . . 5 million to 10 million 

G. y-.mrdt .10 million t 10O million 

7 . VirtH . . . 100 million to 500 million 

8. Sdrva-bhaunu • • ... 500 million and up 


1 Woolf, pp. 22, 196. 

2 Hardy, p. 120. 

' J IV, 21, 1. 

XI, 3, i, G. 

* f * VI11, 4, l. 

1 ’h, >, lines 305 -374. Vide Rio’s "K»ni> frowns, and Thrones in Ancient and Mediaeval 
India' 1 In the Mou n\v. t Feb. 1017. 
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The sdrva-bhauma is further described as being that ruler “to whom 
the earth with its seven islands is ever bound.” 

This concept of a scale of nationalities or a rank of states, as “first 
class powers” or “great powers” and ' ‘small nations” or die like, accord* 
ing to income and title, is essentially linked up in Hindu theory wiib 
the concept of political yajnas , sacrifices and rituals, which ore fully 
described in the Bruhmanas. The Gopatha Brdhmaya 1 2 3 says that Pro- 
japaii became rdjd by rdjamy • sacrifice, sari t rat by vdjapeyc, svardt 
by asvamedha , virdt by purusamedha , and so forth. We need not go 
into th: details of these rituals. We have only to note that not every 
ruler is entitled to perform any and every sacrifice. Each sacrifYe 
has its own value or mark of sovereignty attached to it; the dignity, 
might and rank of states being dependent on the character of the 
sacrifice performed. 

According to the Satapatha Brahmana* again, the office of the king 
is the lower and that or the emperor the higher, and therefore one E 
conies king by offering the rajdsdya , and by the vajaprva one becomes 
emperor. But the rdjasitya is known to be the highest sacrifice in the 


Taittiriya Brahmana* for according to this work, it can be performed 
nnly by universal monarchs exercising sovereignty over a large number 
of prhices as the lord of an imperial federation. The Aitarcya Bnluimja 
also says chat by virtue ol the rdjast hv, Jnnamejaya , Sarydta and ten 
c " r rulers, ‘subdued the earth” and became “paramount sovereign j." 
In :hc Apastamba SrauUi Sfitra* however, asvamedha (horse-killing) 
sacrifice possesses the greatest lignity, for if can be*perfnmicd by a 
sdrva-bhauma (the ruler of the whole earth). 

It is obvious that authorities differ as to the relative import;'.ice 
°I *I ,e political sacrifices, but all arc united in the concept that the liu.-us 
have a state-value on their face, and that it is the .rcah A powv t i the 
' iS ,W$t nationality alone th.d is entitled to the higher sacrifice- (la it 
th - fajusu or the asvamedha, or what not). The concept of yr/m, 
*I ,at °f th scale of the states, is therefore an important ekmtnt in 
L theory of iVeltf .rrschaft , world-monarchy o federated univc/ ;e 
emlicidicd m the doctrine of sdrva-bhauma , 

bast out not least n importance as a foundation for the doctrine. 


1 Part I,pp. 77,7f> # ii the 
in the Mo.:. Rev., Oct., ICltj. 

2 V, l, I, 13 . 

3 Najendmlal Mitra’s Inn 
1 VIII, 21—23. 

' XX 1, 1. 

Sarto. Political Insdtul. 


ibi. ftul.; Li\y'; • Forms aiui i‘ype$ of States In \nJenl In« 


■ nns . Vol. U ; p. 2, 3. 
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va-bhauma is the concept of jiig-vij.:yaj or conquest of the quai¬ 
l-el's- It implies that there is no longer a mere vijighu or aspirant, await¬ 
ing his chance, mewing his might, or watching the conjuncture for 
“the next war.” The Siegfried has conquered the quarters of the globe, 
he has realized his highest ambitions. The wheel of his chariot has rolled 
to the very extremities of the world, and there is none to question his 
power and prestige. AH rivai states have Deen subdued by him. He has 
brought them to subjection almost in the manner that Napoleon wished 
when lw said in 1804: “There will he no rest in Europe until it is'under 
a single chic;, an emperor who shall have kings for officers, who shall 
distribute kingdoms to his lieutenants, and ohall make this one king of 
Italy, that one of Bavaria; this one ruler of Switzerland, that one gov¬ 
ernor of Holland, each having an office of honor in the imperial house¬ 
hold.” Dig-vijaya has conferred on the vijigi$u the chiefship of such 
a Napoleonic league of nations. 

1 is under these conditions of a “conquest of the quarters” that the 
h< ro of the Raghu-vamsa is authorized to celebrate the yiiva-jii (indi¬ 
catin'; world subjugation) sacrifice at the end of his Alexandrine exploits. 

• Dig-'.'i lya brings about a situation in which there is absolutely no 
see e for doctrine of mandala or international mdtsya-ny dya. The 
v.i'ilil is at peace under the undisputed sway of the lord of the univer- 
: Has qv'.cdum, the s&rva-bhaatna. The unstable equilibrium of a vijigixu’s 
hypothetical mandala has given way to the pax sarva-bhaumica estab- 
Ush v 1 by the de facto monopoly of world control through dig-vijaya. 

\ natural concomitant of the concept oi dig-vijaya is the idea that 
ue ■arva-bhaufna has all the her rulers related to him not as to the 
vijighu of a mandala, that is, not as to Lite ambitious storm-centre of 
an international sphere, but bound as to a rdja-raja or king of kings, 
b whom allegiance is due as overlord. 'With the rise of the sdrva-bliniwia, 
bo; maud’, a eecssarily disappears) The old order of the “ernrny,” 
die neutral” and other sl ates has vanished, the new order of theworld- 
s * atc las aiisen. A: epoch of universal peace has replaced the age of 
warring nationalities, conflicting ententes, armed neutralities, and mili¬ 
um! attitudes. (The doctrine' of sdrva-bhawna, as the concept of federal 

• Hi ! ism, imperial federation, or the universe-state, is thus the keystone 
in the arch of the Hindu theory of sovereignty.) The message of Pax 
Sdrva-bhai ica, in oilier words, he doctrine of unuy and concord is 
do fmal coni? button of niti-sdsiras to the philosophy of the state. 


1 Aitur'va B.Aliniuna, VIII, 4, l; for instincts n r 1 .\ :y 
M iki.rji'K Fun ’ mienlal, p. 87. 
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